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I. 

TERTULLIAN  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE 
DOCTKINE  OF  THE  TKINITY. 

Second  Article. 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  Review*  it  was  pointed  out  that  any 
approach  which  Tertullian  may  have  made  toward  formulating 
a doctrine  of  a really  immanent  Trinity  will  be  revealed  by  attending 
to  the  responses  he  makes  to  five  questions.  These  questions  are : 
O)  Whether  he  intends  a real  distinction  of  persons,  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  of  the  term,  by  the  distinction  he  makes  between  the 
ilivine  “persons";  (2)  Whether  he  supposes  this  distinction  of 
persons  to  belong  to  the  essential  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  or  to 
have  been  constituted  by  those  prolations  of  the  Logos  and  Spirit 
which,  according  to  his  teaching,  took  place  in  order  to  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world;  (3) Whether  he  preserves  successfully 
the  imity  of  God  in  the  distinction  of  persons  which  he  teaches;  (4) 
Whether  he  conceives  deity  in  Christ  to  be  all  that  it  is  in  the 
Father;  and  (5)  Whether  he  accords  to  the  Holy  Spirit  also  both 
absolute  deity  and  eternal  distinctness  of  personality.  We  shall 
endeavor  now  to  obtain  Tertullian’s  responses  to  these  questions. 

(1)  The  interest  with  which  we  seek  Tertullian’s  answer  to  the 

* The  Princeton  Theologic.^.l  Preview,  October,  1905,  pp.  529-557. 
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first  of  these  questions,  great  enough  in  itself,  has  been  largely 
increased  by  a suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Bigg,  which  has 
been  taken  up  and  given  additional  significance  by  Prof.  Adolf 
Harnack.  Dr.  Bigg  suggested* * * §  that  Tertullian  maj^  have  borrowed 
the  word  “persona”  which  he  applies  to  the  distinctions  in  the 
deity,  not  from  the  schools,  but  from  the  law  courts.  Harnack 
added  to  this  the  further  suggestionf  that  the  term  “substantia” 
in  Tertullian  may  well  have  had  a similar  origin.  On  these 
suppositions  it  was  thought  possible  that  Tertullian  by  his 
formula  of  three  persons  in  one  substance  may  have  meant  very 
little  more  than  the  Monarchians  themselves  might  supposedly  be 
able  to  grant.  In  his  Histoi-y  of  Dogma  Harnack  returns  to  the 
mattert  with  some  persistency  and,  we  might  almost  say, 
dogmatism.  Tertullian  he  asserts,  (iv,  144),  § was  not  dealing  with 
philosophical  conceptions,  but  employing  rather  “the  m-ethod  of 
legal  fictions.”  “It  was  easy  for  him,”  continues  Harnack,  “by 
the  help  of  the  distinction  between  ‘ substance ’ and  ‘person’  ciurent 
among  the  jurists,  to  explain  and  establish  against  the  Monarchians, 
not  alone  the  old,  ecclesiastical,  preeminently  Western  formula, 
‘ Christus  deus  et  homo,’  but  also  the  formula,  ‘ pater,  filius  et  sph  - 
itus  sanctus — unus  deus.’  ‘Substance’  (Tertullian  never  says 
‘Nature’)  is,  in  the  language  of  the  jurists,  nothing  personal;  it 
rather  corresponds  to  ‘property’  in  the  sense  of  possession,  or  ‘sub- 
stance’ in  distinction  from  appearance  or  ‘status’;  ‘Person,’  again, 
is  in  itself  nothing  substantial,  but  rather  a subject  having  legal 
standing  and  capable  of  holding  property  {das  rechls-  und  hesitz- 
fdhige  Subject),  who  may  as  well  as  not  possess  various  substances, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  a smgle  substance  may  be 
foimd  in  the  possession  of  several  persons.”  “Speaking  juristi- 
cally,”  he  remarks  again  (iv,  122), |1  “ there  is  as  little  to  object  th 
the  formula  that  several  persons  are  holders  of  one  and  the  sarti<^ 
substance  (property),  as  to  the  other  that  one  person  may  possess 
unconfused  several  substances.”  That  is  to  say,  apparently,  when 
Tertullian  describes  God  as  “ one  substance  in  three  persons,  ” We 
may  doiibt  whether  any  other  conception  floated  before  his  nund 
than  that  one  piece  of  property  may  very  wtII  be  held  in  undivided 
possession  by  tlwee  several  individuals ; and  when  he  speaks  of  oiir 
Lord  as  one  person  with  two  substances,  w'e  may  question  whether 

* The  Chnstian  Platonists  of  Alexandria,  p.  165. 

t Theolog.  LitleratnrzeUung,  1887,  5,  110. 

% See  especially  E.  T.,  Vol.  II,  p.  257  note,  282;  Vol.  IV,  p.  57,  122  sq.,  144  sq. 

§ German,  ed.  I,  1887,  Vol.  II,  p.  .307.  ||  German,  as  above,  p.  288. 
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he  meant  more  than  that  the  same  individual  may  very  well  appear 
in  court  with  two  distinct  “properties.” 

The  theory  certainly  lacks  somewhat  in  definiteness  of  statement,* 
and  leaves  us  a little  uncertain  w'hether  its  application  to  Tertul- 
lian’s  teaching  results  in  lowering  the  conception  we  suppose  him 
to  have  attached  to  the  term  “person”  or  that  we  suppose  him 
to  have  attached  to  the  term  “substance.”  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Harnack,  at  least,  himself  vacillates  in  his  application  of  it. 
Despite  the  passages  already  quoted,  he  sometimes  speaks  as  if 
when  Tertullian  says  that  “Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three 
persons  in  the  imity  of  the  Godhead,”  we  should  raise  the  question 
whether  by  “persons”  he  means  anything  more  than  “capacities” 
— that  is,  whether  the  persons  were  conceived  by  him  as  n)uch  more 
than  simply  “nomina”  fHarnack,  iv,  57;  Adv.  Frax.,  30),  and 
whether,  therefore,  his  doctrine  was  not  at  least  as  nearly  related 
to  Monarchianism  as  to  Nicene  Trinitarianism  (so  Harnack,  iv,  57, 
note).  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  says  that  “God  and  man,  two 
substances,  are  one  Christ,  ” we  seem  to  be  expected  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  by  “ substance ” he  means  much  more  than  “status, 
virtus,  potestas” — that  is,  whether  he  really  conceived  the  individ- 
ual Jesus  Christ  as  including  in  Himself  two  unconfused  natures, 
or  only  two  aspects  of  being.  The  sense  of  confusion  produced  by 
this  attempt  so  to  state  the  theory  as  to  make  it  do  double  dut}’ 
— and  that,  in  each  instance  of  its  application — is  already 
an  indication  that  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  it  precisely  to  the 
facts  it  is  called  in  to  explain.  What  w'e  are  asked  to  do  appar- 
ently is  not  merely  to  presume  that  Tertullian  derived  his  nomen- 
clature from  the  law  courts;  but  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  in  his  owm  mind  in  what  sense  he  W'as  borrowing  it.  In  other 
words,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  began  by  borrowing  the  terms, 
leaving  the  senses  in  which  he  should  employ  them  to  be  fixed 
afterward ; instead  of  beginning,  as  he  must  have  done,  with  tlie 
conceptions  to  expre.ss  which  he  borrowed  or  framed  terms. 

The  real  difficulty  with  the  theory,  however,  is  that  it  seems 
to  be  entirely  without  support  in  Tertullian’s  own  usage  of  the 
words,  and  much  more  in  his  definitions  and  illustrations  of  their 
meaning.  Harnack  urges  in  its  .support  little  beyond  the  two  some- 
what irrelevant  facts  that  Tertullian  is  known  to  have  been  a jurist, 

*Mr.  Bethune-Baker,  in  his  The  Meaning  of  Homoousios  in  the  ‘ Constan- 
linopolitan  ’ Creed,  pp.  21  sq.,  and  especially  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Early  History 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  138  sq.,  gives  a lucid  statement  of  the  theory,  and 
adopts  it  up  to  a certain  point,  but  remarks  that  “ it  is  going  too  far  to  describe 
Tertullian’s  conceptions  as  in  any  way  controlled  by  juristic  usage.” 
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and  so  might  well  be  familiar  with  juristic  language,  and  that  he  used 
by  predilection  the  term  “substance”  rather  than  “nature.”*  On 
the  other  hand,  that  Tertullian  is  here  speaking  as  the  heir 
of  the  Apologists  and  is  dealing  with  conceptions  not  of  his  own 
framing,  that,  moreover,  the  whole  drift  of  his  discussion  is  philo- 
sophical, and  that,  above  all,  his  own  explanations  of  his  meaning — 
as,  for  example,  in  the  illustrations  he  makes  use  of — fix  on  the 
terms  he  employs  a deeper  sense,  put  this  whole  theory  summarily 
out  of  court.  It  has  accordingly  made  ^'er3'  few  converts,  and  has 

* The  introduction  of  “substance”  instead  of  “nature”  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  an  attempt  to  attain  greater  precision  of  terminology.  Augustine,  De  Trin- 
itate,  Book  VII,  cliap.  vi,  §11  {Post-Nicene  Fathers,  I,  iii,  112),  explicitly  testifies 
that  this  use  of  “substance”  was  of  comparatively  recent  origin:  “The  ancients 
also  who  spoke  Latin,  before  they  had  these  terms,  that  is,  ‘essence’  or  ‘sub- 
stance,’ which  have  not  long  come  into  use,  used  for  them  to  saj'  ‘nature.’”  In 
an  earlier  treatise,  De  Moribus  Manich.  (388),  chap,  ii,  §2,  Augustine  had  made 
the  same  remark  (Po.st-A'fcene  Fathers,  iv,  70):  “Hence  the  new  word  which  we 
now  use,  derived  from  the  word  for  being — essence,  namelj",  or,  as  we  usually 
say,  substance — while,  before  these  words  were  in  use,  the  word  nature  was 
\ised  instead.”  The  whole  matter  is  exhibited  again  in  He //acr.,  xlix:  “The 
Arians,  from  Arius,  are  best  known  for  the  error  by  which  they  deny  that  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  of  one  and  the  same  nature  and  substance,  or 
to  speak  more  precisely,  essence,  called  in  Greek  o'vaia" ; and  again,  in  the  Contra 
Sermon.  Arian.  xxxvi,  “The  Arians  and  Eunomians  dub  us  Homoousiani,  because 
against  their  error  we  defend  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Greek  word 
d/ioovmov,  that  is,  as  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  or  to  speak  more  precisely, 
essence,  which  is  called  ovaia  in  Greek;  or,  as  it  is  more  plainly  (planius)  expressed, 
of  one  and  the  same  nature.”  That  is  Nature  is  the  common  word  ; Essence  the 
exact  one  but  stilted ; Substance  the  nearest  natural  equivalent  of  Essence.  The 
word  “essentia”  was  as  old  as  Cicero  (Sen.,  ep.  58  ad  init.;  cf.  Quint.,  2.  14.  2;  3. 
6.  23;  8.  3.  13),  but  never  commended  itself  to  the  Roman  ear,  which  es- 
teemed it  harsh  and  abstract:  it  was  left,  therefore,  to  an  occasional  philosopher 
to  employ  and  then  scarcely  without  apologies  (Sen.,  ep.  58.  fi;  Quint.,  2.  14.  1. 
2).  The  more  concrete  “substantia”  (apparently  a post-Augustan  word,  cf. 
Quint.,  2.  15.  34)  became,  therefore,  the  usual  term  in  careful  -WTiting.  The 
two  are  constantly  used  as  exact  synonyms:  e.g.,  Apuleius,  Plat.,  I,  vi, 

\vrites:  “The  o'va'iai  which  we  call  essentiae,  [Plato]  says  are  two,  b}’  which  all 
things  are  produced,  even  the  world  itself.  Of  these  one  is  conceived  by  thought 

only,  the  other  may  be  attained  by  the  senses And  primce  quidem  suh- 

stantice  vel  essentice ” Nature  was  simply  the  popular  term  and  was  held  to 

be  less  exact,  and  was  therefore  avoided  by  careful  writers.  Harxack’s  notion 
that  Tertullian’s  preference  of  substantia  has  some  deep  theological  significance 
seems,  therefore,  peculiarly  unfortunate.  For  a refutation  of  it  on  its  merits  .see 
Stier,  as  cited,  pp.  76  sq.  Mr.  Bethune-Baker  {The  Meaning  of  Ilomoousios, 
etc.,  pp.  16  and  65;  cf.  also  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  II',  440)  also  appears  to 
overstrain  tlie  distinction  between  ‘ Substance  ’ and  ‘ Nature  ’ in  Tertullian  and 
Ids  successors.  Their  preference  for  ‘ substantia  ’ is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  greater  precision  of  the  word  and  its  freedom  from  qualitative  impli- 
cations (cf.  Quintilian’ s distinction  of  ‘ substantia  ’ and  ‘ qualitas  ’ in  7.  3.  6) 
The  ‘ natura  ’ of  a thing  suggests  implications  of  kind  ; ‘ substantia  ’ raises  no 
question  of  kind  and  asserts  merel}"^  realit}^ 
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more  than  once  been  solidly  refuted.*  In  the  aspect  of  it  in  which 
it  conies  especially  before  us  in  our  present  discussion,  it  certainly 
seems  impossible  to  give  it  a hospitable  reception. 

If  there  is  anything,  indeed,  that  seems  clear  m Tertul- 
lian’s  exposition  it  is  that  he  deals  seriously  with  the  personality 
which  he  attributes  to  the  three  distmctions  of  the  “ economy. 
This  is  indeed  the  very  hinge  on  which  the  w'hole  controversy 
w'hich  he  was  urging  so  sharply  agahist  the  Monarchian  con- 
ception turns.  Whatever  care  he  exhibits  in  guarding  the 
unity  of  the  divine  substance,  therefore,  by  denying  that  any 
separalio,  or  divisio,  or  dispersioX  has  taken  place  or  could  take 
place  in  it,  is  necessarily  matched  by  the  equal  emphasis  he 
places  on  the  reality  of  the  distribidio,  distinctio,  disposition  that 
has  place  in  it,  and  by  virtue  of  which  hie  who  is  eternally 
and  unchangeably  one  (unum)  is  nevertheless  not  one  (mius), 
but  three, — not,  mdeed,  in  status,  substance,  pow’er,  but  in  grade, 
form,  species,  aspect. ||  The  point  of  importance  to  be  noted 
here  is  not  merely  that  Tertullian  calls  these  distinctions 
“ persons  ” (which  he  repeatedly  does),^  but  that  he  makes 

* E.g.,  briefly,  by  Seeberg,  Lehrhuch  d.  DG.,  1895,  1, 85-87 ; and  very  copiously 
by  J.  Stier,  Die  Gottes-  und  Logos-Lehre  Tertullians,  1899,  pp.  74-78.  Even 
Loof.s  says  (Leitfaden  z.  S.  d.  DG.,  Ed.  2,  p.  87) : “These  formulas  show  that  Ter- 
tullian learned  something  in  the  course  of  his  polemics,  but  are  so  throughly 
explicable  as  formalistic  reworking  of  the  Apologetic  and  Asian  Tradition,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  derive  them  artificially  from  the  juristic  usage  (against 
Harx.^ck).” 

t Cf.  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  I,  ii,  59:  “As  he  gazed  on  the  incarnate  Logos, 
he  felt  certainly  convinced  of  His  personality.  For  it  was  not  a mere  impersonal 
power,  but  a divine  subject  that  had  become  man  in  Christ,”  etc.  Cf.  also  p.  24, 
note  2. 

t Chaps,  iii,  viii,  ix.  § Chaps.  i.x,  xiii. 

II  Chap,  ii;  “Custodiatur  oiKoco/daf  sacramentum,  qua?  unitatem  in  trinitatem 
disponit,  tres  dirigens,  tres  autcm  non  statu  sed  gradu,  nec  substantia  sed  forma, 
nec  potestate  sed  specie,  unius  autem  substantia;  et  unius  status  et  potestatis.” 

T|  Mr.  Bethune-B.\ker,  Early  History  of  Doctrine,  etc.,  p.  139,  note^  (cf. 
Homoousios,  etc.,  pp.  17-18),  remarks,  to  be  sure;  “Tertullian  seems,  however, 
to  avoid  the  use  of  personce  in  this  connection  ” — that  is  to  say,  when  “speaking 
as  regards  the  being  of  God  of  one  substance  and  three  persons  ” — “ using  tres 
alone  to  express  ‘the  three’  without  adding  ‘persons’  in  the  case  of  the  Trinity; 
just  as  later  .Augustine,  while  feeling  compelled  to  speak  of  three  ‘persons,’ 
apologized  for  the  term  and  threw  the  responsibility  for  it  upon  the  poverty  of 
the  language  {dc  Trinitate,Y,  10,  vii,  7-10).  Tertullian  has  the  definite  expres- 
sion only  when  it  cannot  well  be  omitted — e.g.,  when  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  from  the  baptismal  commission,  he  writes,  ‘nam  nec  semel,  sed  ter,  ad 
singula  nonima  in  personas  singulas  tinguimur’  (Ad.  Prax.,  26).”  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  as  frequent  use  of  the  term  as  there  would  be  any  reason  to 
expect,  and  Tertullian  explains  (ch.  xii)  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  distinction 
as  “one”  or  “another”  it  is  on  the  ground  of  “ personal! tj’.”  See  the  long  list 
of  pa.ssages  in  H.\rn.\ck,  IV,  123. 
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them  persons  by  whatsoever  designation  he  marks  them.  The 
whole  of  Scripture,  he  declares,  demands  this  of  its  readers:  it 
attests  clearly  the  existence  and  distinction  of  the  Trinity,  and 
indeed  establishes  the  Rule  that  He  who  speaks  and  He  of  whom  He 
speaks  and  He  to  whom  He  speaks  cannot  possibh'  be  the  same; 
nor  does  it  fail  to  place  thus  by  the  first  and  second  the  third  person 
also.*  Only  on  the  basis  of  this  tri-personality  of  God,  he  urges, 
can  the  plural  forms  in  which  God  speaks  of  Himself  in  Scripture  be 
explained:!  and  how  can  one  issue  what  can  justly  be  called  a 
command  except  to  another?  “In  what  sense,  however,  you  ought 
to  understand  Him  to  be  another,”  he  adds,  “ I have  already  ex- 
plained— on  the  ground  of  personality,  not  of  substance — in  the 
way  of  distinction  not  of  division.”! 

In  this  whole  discussion,  Tertullian’s  watchword  was  necessarily 
the  economy:  and  the  economy  was  just  the  trinity  in  the  unity. 
Had  he  not  felt  bound  to  assert  the  economy,  there  had  been  no 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  Monarchians,  whose  watchword  was  the 
unit}'.  As  it  w'as,  he  required  to  begin  his  polemic  against  them 
with  the  distinct  positing  of  the  question:  and  this  involved  the  dis- 
tinct enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  plural  personality  in  the  God- 
head. We  have  always  believed  and  do  now  still  believe,  he  says,§ 
that  there  is  One  only  God — hut — and  it  is  in  this  “ but  ” that  the 
whole  case  lies — but  “ under  the  following  oixovnuta,  as  it  is  called, — 
that  this  One  God  has  also  a Son,  His  Word,  who  proceeded  from 
Himself  ....  who  also  sent  from  heaven,  from  the  Father,  ac- 
cording to  His  own  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Sanctifier  of  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  This  is  Tertullian’s  anti-Monarchian  Confession  of 
Faith.  His  complaint  is  that  men  behaved  as  if  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  could  be  preserved  in  no  other  way  than  by  representing  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  very  selfsame  person,  thus 
in  their  zeal  for  the  unity  neglecting  the  sacramentum  vUov<>iiia<;,\\ 
which  distributes  the  unity  into  a Trinity.  On  the  contrary,  he 
insists,^  although  the  true  God  is  one  only  God,  He  must  yet  be  be- 
lieved in  with  His  own  oixovotHa — which  with  its  numerical  order  and 
distribution  of  the  Trinity  is  a sup])ort  to,  not  a breach  of,  the  true 
unity;  because,  he  explains,**  such  a Trinity,  flowing  down  from  the 
Father  through  intertwined  and  connected  steps  docs  not  at  all 

* Chap.  xi.  t Chap,  xii,  ad  inilium. 

} Chap,  xii,  ad  fincm.  Cf.  xxi,  near  the  beginning.  Cf.  DoRXEn,  1.  ii,  24  note  *. 

§ Chap.  ii.  II  Chap.  ii.  * Chap.  iii. 

Chaj).  viii.  end. 
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disturb  the  monarchy,  while  it  at  the  same  time  guards  the  state  of  the 
economy.  Men  must  not  be  permitted  to  extol  the  monarchy  at  the 
expense  of  the  economy,  contending  for  the  identity  of  the  Father 
and  Son,  whereas  the  very  names.  Father  and  Son,  plainly  declaring 
their  distinct  personality,  proclaim  the  economy* — lest  under  pre- 
tence of  the  monarchy  men  come  to  hold  to  neither  Father  nor  Son, 
abolishing  all  distinctions  in  the  interest  of  their  monarchy.!  Thus 
the  discussion  rims  on,  upholding  the  economy  against  the  falsely 
conceived  monarchy,  to  end  in  the  same  note,! — declaration 
that  the  Son,  the  second  name  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  second 
degree  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  has  shed  forth  on  the  Church  in  these 
latter  days  “the  promised  gift,  even  the  Holy  Spirit — the  third 
name  in  the  Godhead  and  the  third  degree  of  the  Divine  IMajesty, 
the  Declarer  of  the  one  Monarchy  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Interpreter  of  the  Economy  to  every  one  who  hears  and  receives 
the  words  of  the  new  prophecy ; and  the  Leader  into  all  truth  such 
as  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to 
the  mystery  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.”  To  reject  the  economy  is,  in 
effect,  he  charges,  to  revert  to  Judaism, — for  to  Jews  not  to  Chris- 
tians it  belongs  “so  to  believe  in  one  God  as  to  refuse  to  reckon 
besides  Him  the  Son,  and  after  the  Son  the  Spirit”  § The  distinc- 
tive mark  of  Christianity  to  him,  thus,  is  that  the  unity  of  God  is 
so  held  that  God  is  now  openly  known  in  His  proper  names  and 
persons.il 

Among  the  passages  in  which  Tertullian  exliibits  with  especial 
emphasis  the  distinction  which  he  erects  between  the  Father,  Son 
and  Spirit  under  the  name  of  persons  there  is  a striking  one^[ 
in  which  he  is  replying  to  the  Callistan  formula  which  made 
the  Father  not  indeed  suffer  in  and  of  Himself,  but  participate 
in  the  suffering  of  the  Son.  He  makes  his  primary  appeal  here 
to  the  impassibility  of  God  as  such,  and  then  falls  to  mag- 
nifying the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  “The 
Father,”  he  asserts,  “is  separate  from  the  Son,  though  not 
from  God.”  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  Son  is  the  name 
specifically  of  the  incarnated  Logos,  and  the  incarnated  Logos — as 
God,  indeed,  one  in  substance  with  the  Father — is,  as  incarnated, 
something  more,  viz.,  flesh  as  well;  and  on  this  side  of  His  being,  which 
is  the  only  side  in  which  He  suffered  (for  the  Son,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  His  existence  as  God,  Tertullian  allows,  is  as  incapable  of 
suffering  as  the  Father)  is  not  one  with  God,  but  separate  from 

* Chap.  ix.  t Chap.  x.  t Chap.  xxx. 

§ Chap,  xxxi.  j]  Chap,  xxxi  ^ Chap.  xxix. 
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Him.  The  ^Monarchian  might  certainly  reply  that  on  this  showing 
the  Father  Himself,  if  conceived  to  be  incarnate,  might  be  as  truly 
said  to  share  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Son,  or  the  flesh,  as  the  Son, 
incarnated,  could  be  said  to  have  suffered.  If  the  sufferings  of  the 
flesh  were  not  of  the  flesh  alone,  but  the  incarnated  Deity  stood  in 
some  relation  to  them,  this  would  be,  on  Tertullian’s  ovti  showing,  as 
conceivable  of  the  Father,  deemed  incamate,  as  of  the  Son.  Tertul- 
lian,  therefore,  attempts  to  help  his  answer  out  by  means  of  a simile. 
If  a river,  he  says,  is  soiled  with  mud,  this  miring  of  the  stream 
does  not  affect  the  fomitain,  though  the  river  flows  from  the  foun- 
tain, is  identical  in  substance  with  it,  and  is  not  separated  from  it: 
and  although  it  is  the  water  of  the  fountain  which  suffers  in  the 
stream,  yet  since  it  is  affected  only  in  the  stream  and  not  in  tho 
foimtain,  the  fountain  is  not  contaminated,  but  only  the  river  that 
has  issued  from  the  fountain.  We  are  not  concerned  now  -uith  the 
consistency  of  Tertullian : how  he  could  say  in  one  breath  that  the 
Son  as  God  is  as  impassible,  being  God  Himself,  as  the  Father,  and 
in  the  next  that  it  is  the  very  water  from  the  fountain — the  very 
substance  of  God  in  its  second  distinction — that  is  affected  bj'^  the 
injury  which  has  befallen  it.  What  it  concerns  us  to  notice  is, 
that  in  this  illustration  Tertullian  very  much  magnifies  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  The  Son  is  so  far  distinct 
from  the  Father  that  He  maybe  involved  in  sufferings  which  do  not 
reach  back  to  or  affect  the  Father.  The  stream  may  be  the  fountain 
flowing  forth:  but  the  stream  is  so  far  distinct  from  the  fountain, 
that  what  affects  it  is  no  longer  felt  in  the  fountain.  Here  is  the 
individualization  of  personal  life  in  an  intense  form,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  length  to  which  Tertullian’s  conception  of  the  personal 
distinction  went. 

In  another  passage*  Tertullian  annoimces  the  same  results  \s  ith- 
out  the  aid  of  a figure.  He  is  engaged  in  discriminating  betw'een 
mere  effluxes  of  power  or  other  qualities  from  God  and  the  prola- 
tion  of  a real  and  substantial  person:  in  doing  this,  he  magnifies 
the  distinction  between  the  original  som’ce  and  the  prolation. 
Nothing  that  belongs  to  another  thing  is  precisely  that  thing:  and 
nothing  that  proceeds  from  it  can  be  simply  identified  with  it.  The 
Spirit  is  God,  no  doubt;  and  the  Word  is  God;  because  they  pro- 
ceed from  God,  from  His  very  substance.  But  they  are  not  actually 
the  very  same  as  He  from  whom  they  proceed.  Each  is  God  of 
God:  each  is  a substm^Uva  res;  but  each  is  not  ipse  Deiis;  but  only 
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“ so  far  God  as  He  is  of  the  same  substance  with  God  Himself,  and  as 
being  an  actually  existing  thing,  and  as  a portion  of  the  Whole.” 

Ill  still  another  passage  Tertullian  is  repelling  the  Monarchians’ 
scoff  that  as  a word  is  no  substantial  thing,  but  a mere  voice  and 
sound  made  b}'’  the  mouth,  merely  so  much  concussed  air,  intelligible 
to  the  ear  as  a symbol  of  thought,  but  in  itself  nothing  at  all;  there- 
fore (so  they  argued)  the  Word  of  God — the  Logos — is  to  be  con- 
ceived not  as  a substantial  thing  distinguishable  from  the  Father, 
but  only  as  a symbol  of  intelligible  meaning.  Tertullian  reproaches 
them  for  being  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  Word  is  a really 
substantive  being,  having  a substance  of  its  own, — an  objective 
thing  and  a person, — who,  by  virtue  of  His  constitution  as  a second 
to  God,  makes,  with  God,  two,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  God  and  the 
Word.  He  argues  on  two  groimds  that  the  Logos  must  have  this 
substantial  existence.  The  one  is  that  He  came  forth  from  so  great 
a substance : God  who  is  Himself  the  fullness  of  Being,  cannot  be 
presumed  to  prolate  an  empty  thing.  The  other  is  that  He  is  Him- 
self the  author  of  substantial  things:  how  could  He,  who  was  Himself 
nothing,  produce  things  which  are  realities,  with  substantial  exist- 
ence? Whatever  else  this  argument  proves,  it  certainly  proves  that 
Tertullian  conceived  of  the  distinction  between  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son  as  attaining  the  dignity  of  distinct  individuality. 
“ Whatever,  therefore,” — he  closes  the  discussion  with  these  words — 
“ whatever,  therefore,  has  the  substance  of  the  Word,  that  I desig- 
nate a Person.  I claim  for  it  the  name  of  Son,  and,  recognizing  the 
Son,  I assert  His  distinction  as  second  to  the  Father.” 

(2)  It  may  remain,  no  doubt,  a question  whether  Tertullian  did 
not  conceive  this  distinction  of  persons  to  have  been  the  result  of 
those  movements  of  the  divine  substance  by  which  successively  the 
Logos  and  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  fontal  soui’ce  of  deity,  so 
that  the  economy  was  thought  of  as  supermduced  upon  a previous 
monarchy.  It  is  thus,  indeed,  that  he  has  been  commonly  under- 
stood.* In  this  case,  while  certainly  he  would  take  the  personal 
distinctions  seriously,  he  might  be  suppo.sed  not  to  look  upon  them 
as  rooted  essentially  in  the  very  being  of  God.  God  in  Flimself 
would  be  conceived  as  a monad:  God  flowing  out  to  create  the 
world  and  to  uphold  and  govern  it,  as  becoming  for  these  purposes 
a triad.  The  “invisible  God”  would  be  a monad;  the  “visible 
God” — the  God  of  the  world-process — would  become  a triad. 

It  may  be  that  it  was  after  a fashion  somewhat  similar  to  this 

* So,  e.g.,  Dorner,  Hagemann,  Harxack,  Stier, 
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that  Tertullian  was  naturally  inclined  to  think  of  God  and  the  dis- 
tinctions he  conceived  to  exist  in  His  being;  that  is  to  say,  his 
thought  may  have  run  most  readily  in  the  moulds  of  what  has  come 
to  be  called  an  economic  as  distinguished  from  what  is  known  as 
an  immanent  Trinitarianism.  It  was  along  these  lines  that  the 
Logos-speculation  tended  to  carry  him,  and  his  hearty  acceptance 
of  that  speculation  as  the  instrument  with  which  to  interpret  the 
deposit  of  Christian  truth  might  well  lead  him  to  conceive  and 
speak  of  the  Trinitarian  distinctions  as  if  they  were  merely  “ eco- 
nomical.” But  the  deposit  of  truth  subjected  to  interpretation 
by  the  Logos-speculation  was  not  quite  tractable  to  it,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether  Tertullian  betrays  anj-  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact, — ^^vhether  in  his  dealing  with  the  data 
embedded  in  the  Rule  of  Faith  he  exhibits  any  tendency  to  carry 
back  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  behind  the  pro- 
lations  by  which  the  Logos  and  Spirit  proceeded  from  it  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  world  of  time  and  space.  So  loyal  an 
adherent  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  might  well  be  expected  to  deal 
faithfully  with  its  data,  and  to  seek  to  do  something  like  justice 
to  them  even  when  they  appeared  to  be  intractable  to  his  ordinary 
instrument  of  interpretation.  And  so  bold  a thinker  might  well  be 
incited  by  the  pres.sure  of  such  data  to  ask  himself  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  fons  deitatis  itself  which  might  be  recognized  as  a kind 
of  prophecy  or  even  as  a kind  of  predetermination  of  the  prolations 
which  ultimately  proceeded  from  it — if  the  veiy  issue  of  these  pro- 
lations do  not  presuppo.se  in  the  Godhead  itself  a certain  structure, 
so  to  speak,  which  involved  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  prola- 
tions to  come, — if,  in  a word,  the  distinctions  brought  into  manifes- 
tation by  the  i)rolations  must  not  be  presumed  to  have  preexisted 
in  a latent  or  less  manifest  form  in  the  eteinal  monad,  out  of 
which  they  ultimatel}'  proceeded. 

That  some  indications  exist  of  such  a tendency  on  Tertullian’s  part 
to  push  the  personal  distinctions  behind  the  prolations  into  the  God- 
head itself  is  perhaps  universally  recognized.  It  is  frequently  de- 
nied, to  be  sure,  that  this  tendency  goes  very  far.  Harnack’s  fomi 
of  statement  is  that  it  gives  to  Tertullian’s  teaching  “a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of  an  immanent  Trinity,  without 
being  it.”*  Tertullian,  he  says,  “knew  as  little  of  an  immanent 
Trinity  as  the  Apologists,”  and  his  Trinity  “ only  cqj'pears  such 
because  the  unity  of  the  substance  is  very  vigorously  empha- 

* Op.  cU.,  iv,  122 
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sized.”*  Johannes  Stier  holds  essentially  the  same  opinion.  “ Of  an 
immanent  Trinity  in  Tertullian,”f  he  argues,  “ there  can  be  no  talk, 
because  he  is  absolutely  explicit  that  a plural  personality  came  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  the  world.  Without  the  world,  the 
primal  unity  would  have  abided.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Logos 
and  the  Spirit  were  immanent  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  original 
essence  from  the  beginning,  but  nevertheless  not— and  this  is  the 
point — in  a personal  manner.  From  the  beginning  God,  the  divine 
original-essence,  was  alone ; alone  precisely  as  person  (cf.  Adv. 
Prax.,  5).  From  this  (first)  person,  no  doubt,  absolutely  immedi- 
ately, the  Logos  (ratio,  sermo)  was  distinguished  as  subject,  but  not 
yet  as  (.second)  person — he  became  person  only  pretemporally- 
temporally.  And  as  for  the  Spirit,  the  matter  is  perfectly  analogous 
in  His  case  (cf.  Adv.  Prax.,  6).  The  Trinity  of  Tertullian  is  purely 
(against  Schwane,  p.  164,  and  others)  economical,  conceived  solely 
with  reference  to  the  world;  nothing  is  easier  to  see  if  we  have  the 
will  to  see  it  (cf.  also  Gieseler,  p.  137;  Ilarnack,  I,  536;  Huber, 
117).”  Nevertheless  Harnack  not  only  can  speak  of  Tertullian  as 
“ creating  the  formulas  of  succeeding  orthodoxy,”  but  can  even  de- 
<4are  that  “ the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  already  announced 
its  presence  in  him  even  in  its  details. And  Stier  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  Tertullian  came  within  a single  step  of  an  imma- 
nent Trinity. § “There  needed,  we  must  admit,”  he  remarks, 
■“only  a single  step  more  to  arrive  at  the  eternal  personal  being 
of  the  sermo  in  God,  to  establish  an  eternal,  immanent  relation 
between  the  divine  original-essence  and  His  Logos  as  two 
<livine  personalities,  to  advance  thence  to  the  immanent  Trinity. 
But  Tertullian  stopped  with  conceiving  the  sermo  from  eternity, 
it  is  true,  along  with  the  ratio, — and  the  discernment  of  this  already 
itself  means  something, — ^but  still  only  as  the  impersonal  basis 
(Anlage)  of  a future  personal  sermo.”  The  reason  of  Tertullian’s 
failure  to  take  the  last  step  Stier,  like  HagemamiH  and  others  before 

* Op.  cit.,  ii  261.  Similarly  Loops  remarks:  “These  formulas  anticipate  the 
later  orthodoxy;  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  emphasize  how  strongly  subor- 
dinationist  they  are:  the  ‘economical’  trinity  here  is  just  as  little  an  eternal  one 
us  in  the  case  of  the  older  theologians  of  Asia  Minor”  (Leitfaden,  etc., 2d  cd.,p.  89) 

t Op.  cit.,  p.  95,  note. 

Jiv,  121.  §P.  SI. 

||  Die  Romische  Kirche,  etc.,  pp.  173  sq  On  p.  175  Hagem.a.nn  writes  as  follows ; 
“With  the  last  idea” — the  idea  namely  that  the  .semo  is  iaseparable  from  the 
ratio,  and  therefore  even  before  creation  God  was  not  “alone,”  but  His  “Word” 
included  in  his  “reason”  was  with  him— “Tertullian  was  advancing  on  the  right 
road  to  the  recognition  of  the  eternal  and  personal  existence  of  the  Word  in  God. 
Tlie  Word  has  its  ground  in  the  Being  of  God,  falls  in  the  circle  of  His  inner  life,  is 
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him,  finds  in  the  fact  that  Tertullian  connected  the  personal  sermo 
so  intimately  with  the  world  that  had  he  conceived  the  one  as  eternal, 
he  must  needs  have  conceived  the  other  as  eternal  also : and  as  he 
was  not  prepared  to  think  of  the  world  as  eternal,  neither  could 
he  ascribe  eternity  to  the  personal  Logos  (cf.  Adv.  Prax.,  6 sq.). 

I’ossibly  there  is  a 'petitio  principii  embedded  in  the  terms  in  which 
this  reason  is  stated.  Tertullian  certainly  connected  the  prolate 
Logos  so  closely  with  the  world  that  we  could  scarcely  expect  him 
to  separate  the  two.  But  whether  that  involves  a similar  inseparable 
connection  between  the  personal  Logos  and  the  world  is  precisely 
the  question  at  issue.  The  probation  and  the  personality  of  the 
Logos  seem  to  be  for  the  moment  confused  by  our  critics,  doubt- 
less because  it  is  judged  that  the  two  went  together  in  Tertullian’s 
mind:  but  this  judgment  cannot  be  justified  by  merely  repeating  it. 
Meanwhile  we  note  that  it  is  allowed  that  Tertullian  did  concei^'e 
the  senno  as  eternally  existent  along  with  the  ratio,  and  this  is 
rightly  regarded  as  a matter  of  some  significance  and  as  equivalent 
at  least  to  the  postulation  of  something  in  the  eternal  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  God  which  supplies  the  basis  (Anlage)  for  a future  personal 
Logos.  What  this  something  was  Stier  does  not  indeed  tell  us,  con- 
tenting himself  merely  with  denying  that  it  amounted  in  TprtuUian'^ 
thought  to  a personal  distinction,  prior  to  the  prolation  of  the  Logos. 
He  uses  a German  term  to  designate  it — Anlage — which  might  be 
fairly  pressed  to  cover  all  that  Tertullian  expresses  as  to  his  personal 
Logos,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  a distrihidio,  distmctio,  dispositio. 
dispensatio:  and  Stier  can  scarcely  mean  less  than  that  Tertullian 
recognized  in  the  eternal  mode  of  existence  of  the  Godhead  such  a 
distinction,  disposition,  distribution,  dispensation,  as  manifested 
itself  in  the  outgoing  from  Him  of  a portio  into  a truly  personal  dis- 
tinction when  He  was  about  to  create  the  world.  Less  than  this 

inseparahl}'  given  with  Him.  But  he  had  shut  himself  off  from  the  full  and  right 
understanding  of  the  matter  itself,  by  introducing  into  the  investigation  from  the 
start  the  world-idea.  He  could  not  maintain,  therefore,  the  full  and  eternal 
existence  of  tlie  Word,  witliout  at  the  .same  time  admitting  the  full  and  eternal 
existence  of  the  world  itself;  and  since  this  was  to  him  an  impossible  idea,  he 
could  not  carrj'  through  the  former  in  its  whole  strictness.  To  him  the  Logos 
hung  together  with  the  world,  and  his  conce])tion  of  the  latter  was  decisive  for  the 
conception  of  the  former  also.  To  be  sure,  he  came  near  to  the  conviction  of  the 
eternity  and  the  full  divine  nature  of  the  Logos;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  reach 
the  goal,  the  world-idea  hinderingly  intruded  in  the  way.  Xo  doubt  it  is  to  be 
said  that  his  insight  in  this  matter  was  injuriously  affected  by  too  great  depend- 
ence on  the  Apologists.”  Again,  on  p.  177,  summing  up:  “Enough:  in  order  not 
to  allow  also  the  eternity  of  the  world,  he  had  sacrificed  the  eternity  of  the  .'^on 
and  taught,  as  a progressive  realization  of  the  world-idea,  so  also  a progrc.ssi\  e. 
hypostatizing  of  tlie  Logos.” 
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would  come  perilously  near  to  saying  merely  that  the  Son  was 
potentially  in  the  Father  before  He  actually  came  into  existence 
from  the  Father,  which,  as  George  Bull  repeatedly  points  out,  is  no 
more  than  can  be  said  of  all  created  beings,  all  of  which  (according 
to  Tertullian  also),  before  they  were  produced  actuall}^,  preexisted 
in  the  thought  and  power  of  God.*  By  as  much  as  Stier  cannot 
mean  that  Tertullian  recognized  in  the  original  mode  of  the  divine 
existence  no  deeper  basis  for  the  personal  prolation  of  the  Word 
than  there  was  for  the  production  of  the  creature-world,  by  so  much 
must  he  be  supposed  to  mean  that  Tertullian  recognized  that  the 
very  structure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Godhead,  from  all  eternity,  in- 
cluded in  it  some  disposition  by  virtue  of  which  the  prolation  of  the 
Logos,  and  afterward  that  of  the  Spirit,  were  provided  for  as  manifes- 
tations of  an  eternal  distinction  in  the  Godhead.  This  certainly 
leaves  only  a short  step  to  the  recognition  of  an  immanent  Trinity.; 
so  short  a step,  indeed,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  does  not 
lead  inevitably  on  to  it.  The  question  is  narrowed  down  at 
any  rate  to  whether  distinctions  eternally  existent  in  the  God- 
head, and  afterward  manifested  in  the  prolate  Logos  and  the  pro- 
late Spirit  as  truly  personal,  were  conceived  as  already  personal 
in  the  eternal  mode  of  existence  of  God  or  as  made  such  only  by  the 
acts  of  prolation  themselves.  We  imagine  that  the  avei’age  reader 
of  Tertullian,  while  he  will  not  fail  to  note  how  much  the  prola- 
tions  meant  to  Tertullian’s  thought,  will  not  fail  to  note,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  prolations  rested  for  Tertullian  on  distinc- 
tions existent  in  the  Godhead  prior  to  all  prolation,  as  the  appro- 
priate foundations  for  the  prolations;  nor  will  he  fail  to  note  further 
that  Tertullian  sometimes  speaks  of  these  ante-prolation  distinc- 
tions in  a manner  which  suggests  that  he  conceived  them  as  already 
personal. 

The  wdiole  matter  has  been  solidly  argued,  once  for  all,  in  the 

* E.g.,  Defensio,  etc.,  Ill,  ix,  3 (E.  T.,  p.  486).  Dorner  does  not  slarink  from 
this  assimilation  of  the  preexistence  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  world : to  Tertullian, 
he  affirms  explicitly,  “the  Son  has  in  the  first  instance  a mere  ideal  existence,  like 
the  world-idea  itself”  (I,  ii,  64),  and  therefore  “became  a person  for  the  first  time 
at,  and  for  the  sake  of,  the  world”  (74).  “There  is  no  place,”  in  Tertullian’s 
view,  he  says,  “for  a real  hypostatic  sonship  in  the  inner,  eternal  essence  of  God; 
all  that  he  has  tried  to  point  out,  is  the  existence  in  God  of  an  eternally  active 
potence  of  Sonship”  (63),  “a  real  potence  of  Sonship,  ....  impersonal  but 
already  a personific  principle”  (69).  It  does  not  appear  what  purpose  these 
latter  phrases  serve  beyond  exhibiting  a possible  doubt  in  Dorner’s  own  mind 
-whether  it  is  quite  adequate  to  Tertullian’s  thought  to  represent  him  as  assigning 
no  more  real  preexistence  to  the  Logos  than  to  the  world — whether,  in  other 
words,  the  Logos,  in  his  view,  did  not  exist  in  some  more  real  form  than  mere 
potentiality. 
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tenth  chapter  of  the  thiid  book  of  George  Bull’s  Defense  of  the 
NiceneCreed {written  in  1680, published  in  1685).  That  this  notable 
book  is  marred  by  special  pleading,  and  that  Bull  shows  a less  keen 
historical  conscience,  as  Baur  puts  it,*  or  as  we  should  rather  say,  a 
less  acute  historical  sense,  than  Petavius,  his  chief  opponent  in  this 
famous  debate,  we  suppose  can  scarcely  be  denied.  In  the  main 
matter  of  dispute  between  these  two  great  scholars,  we  can  but  think 
Petavdus  had  the  right  of  it.  The  position  which  Petavius 
takes  up,t  indeed,  appears  to  involve  little  more  than  lecognizing 
that  the  literary  tradition  of  the  Church,  prior  to  the  Council  of 
Nice,  was  committed  to  the  Logos  Christology;  while  Bull  under- 
takes the  impossible  task,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  explaining  the  whole 
body  of  ante-Nicene  speculation  in  terms  of  Nicene  orthodoxy. 
The  proper  response  to  Petavius  would  have  been  to  point  out  that 
the  literary  tradition,  running  through  “ Athenagoras,  Tatian,  The- 
ophilus,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,”  together  with  “ certain  others,  such 
as  Origen,”J  is  not  to  be  identified  at  once  with  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church,  but  represents  rather  a literary  movement 
or  theological  school  of  thought,  which  attempted  with  only  partial 
success  a specific  philosophizing  of  the  traditionary  faith  of  the 

* Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigiceit,  1, 110,  where  a sober  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  work  may  be  found.  Cf.  also  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church  , 
II,  544.  Meier  (Die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitdt,  etc.,  II,  76-77)  looks  upon  Bull's 
effort  to  save  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a counsel  of  despair  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  decline  of  faith  in  this  doctrine.  Under  the  feeling  that  the  doctrine 
could  not  be  based  on  Scripture,  since  it  is  nowhere  taught  explicitly  in  Scripture. 
Bull  undertook  to  show  that  it  had  for  it  at  least  the  consistent  te.stimony  of  an- 
tiquity. Even  so,  however,  it  was  only  a curtailed  doctrine  that  he  undertook  the 
defense  of.  “Bull  found  himself  also  forced  to  make  concessions;  he  perceived 
himself  that  he  could  maintain  only  the  consubstantiality  and  the  eternity  of  the 
Son,  while  allowing  that  differences  existed  as  to  special  points — as  e.g.,  whether 
the  Son  was  begotten  from  the  Father  as  respects  substance:  and  he  considers 
that  the  ground  of  the  differences  among  the  Fathers  which  Pet.svius  adduced  w.is 
due  to  an  attempt  to  find  scholastic  definitions  among  them.  In  his  own  faith 

he  reverts  to  the  pre-.\ugustinian  period and  sees  himself  driven  back 

upon  the  Logos-idea and  in  this  driftage  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  d('- 

struction  of  the  dogma  even  in  the  Church  itself.”  It  probably  is  a fact  that 
every  attempt  to  revert  from  the  Augustinian  to  the  Nicene  construction  of  the 
Trinity  marks  a stage  of  weakening  hold  upon  the  doctrine  itself.  M'ith  all  Bull's 
zeal  for  the  doctrine,  therefore,  his  mode  of  defending  it  is  an  indication  of  lack 
of  full  confidence  in  it,  and  in  essence  is  an  attempt  to  establish  some  compromise 
with  the  growing  forces  of  unbelief.  The  same  phenomenon  is  repeating  itself 
in  our  own  day:  cf.  Prof.  L.  L.  Paine’s  The  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism,the 
as.sault  of  which  on  the  Augustinian  construction  of  the  doctrine  is  a sequence  of 
a lowered  \newof  the  person  of  Jesus  gained  from  a critical  reconstruction  of  the 
Bible. 

t De  Trinitate,  I,  5,  7,  quoted  in  Bull,  Introduct.,  7 (E.  T.,  p.  9). 

J This  is  the  enumeration  given  by  Pet.vvius,  de  Trinitate,  i,  5,  7. 
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Church.  The  measure  of  success  which  Bull  achieved  in  explaining 
this  literary  tradition  in  harmony  with  the  traditional  faith  of  the 
Church — which  was  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  the 
naive  Christian  consciousness  of  the  times— is  due  to  the  constant 
reference  which  thewTiters  with  whom  he  deals  made  in  their  thinking 
to  the  Rule  of  Faith,  of  which  they  were  always  conscious  as  imder- 
lying  their  speculations  and  supplying  the  norm  to  w'hich  they  strove 
to  make  their  conclusions  as  far  as  possible  conform;  as  well  as  to 
the  smvival  in  the  final  product  wRich  we  know'  as  Nicene  theology  of 
such  elements  of  the  Logos-speculation  as  could  be  assimilated  by  it. 
He  w'as  able,  therefore,  to  show  repeatedly  that  the  very  men  whom 
Petavius  adduced  as  teachers  of  the  inadequate  formula  betrayed 
here  and  there  consciousness  of  elements  of  truth  for  which  this 
formula,  strictly  interpreted,  left  no  place;  and  also  that  language 
much  the  same  as  theirs — and  conceptions  not  far  removed  from 
theirs — might  easily  be  tmned  up  in  writers  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy  living  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  In  both  matters  he 
has  done  good  service.  It  is  unfair  not  to  remember  that  these 
earlier  writers  wished  to  be  and  made  a constant  effort  to  remain  in 
harmony  wdth  the  Rule  of  Faith;  and  that  we  do  not  obtain  their 
whole  thought,  therefore,  until  we  place  by  the  side  of  their  specu- 
lative elaborations  the  elements  of  truth  which  they  also  held,  for 
which  these  speculations  nevertheless  made  no  place.  They  were 
in  intention,  at  all  events,  orthodox;  and  the  failure  of  their  theory 
to  embrace  all  that  orthodoxy  must  needs  confess  w'as  an  indica- 
tion rather  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  theory  to  wRich  they  had  com- 
mitted their  formal  thmking,  than  of  any  conscious  willingness  on 
their  part  to  deny  or  neglect  essential  elements  of  the  truth.  And  it 
is  useful,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  reminded  that  their  unwearying 
effort  to  do  justice — as  far  as  their  insight  carried  them — to  the 
wRole  deposit  of  the  faith  bore  its  appi'opriate  fruit,  first,  in  the 
gradual,  almost  mmoted  passing  of  their  theory  itself  into  something 
better,  as  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  supplanted  because  transcending 
it,  and  next  in  the  projection  into  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  itself  of 
many  of  the  characteristic  modes  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression 
of  the  earlier  theory — conditioning  both  the  conceptions  and  the 
terms  used  to  embody  them  which  entered  as  constituent  elements 
into  the  new  and  better  construction.  Meanwhile,  to  fail  to  ap- 
preciate this  historic  evolution,  and  to  attempt  to  interpret  the 
inadequate  conceptions  of  the  earlier  thinkers  as  only  somewhat 
clumsily  expressed  enunciations  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  is  a grave  his- 
torical fault,  and  could  not  fail  to  fill  Bull’s  book  with  expositions 
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which  give  it  as  a whole  the  appearance  of  an  elaboi-ate  piece  of 
special  pleading.  Only  when  the  writer  with  Avhom  he  chances  in 
any  given  passage  to  be  dealing,  had  become  sharply  aware — or  at 
least  imeasil)’  conscious — of  one  or  another  of  the  elements  of  truth 
embodied  m the  Rule  of  Faith  for  which  the  speculation  he  had 
adopted  as  yet  provided  no  place,  and  was  really  striving  to  take  it 
up  into  his  theory,  make  even  by  violence  a place  for  it,  and  do 
justice  to  it,  is  Bishop  Bull’s  exposition  altogether  admirable.  This 
is  the  ca.se  with  Tertullian  in  the  matter  of  the  eternal  distmctions  in 
the  Godhead,  and  the  result  is  that  Bishop  Bull,  in  the  chapter  in 
which  he  deals  with  this  subject,  has  performed  a delicate  piece  of 
expository  work  with  a skill  and  a clearness  which  leave  little  to 
be  desired. 

He  begins  the  discussion  by  adducmg  what  is  perhaps  the  mo.^^t 
striking  of  the  pa.ssages  in  which  Tertullian  appears  explicitly  to 
deny  the  eternity  of  the  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  It 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  treatise  against  Hermogenes 
and  runs  as  follows:  “ Because  God  is  a Father  and  God  is  a Judge, 
it  does  not  on  that  account  follow  that,  because  He  was  always  God, 
He  was  always  a Father  and  a Judge.  For  He  could  neither  have 
been  a Father  before  the  Son,  nor  a Judge  before  transgression. 
But  there  was  a time  when  there  was  no  transgression,  and  no  Son, 
the  one  to  make  the  Lord  a Judge,  and  the  other  a Father.”  Here 
certainly,  apart  from  the  context,  and  that  wider  context  of  the 
author’s  known  point  of  view,  there  appears  to  be  a direct  assertion 
that  there  was  a tinie  before  which  the  Son  was  not:  and  this  falls 
in  so  patly  AHth  the  Logos-speculation  which  assigns  a definite  begin- 
ning to  the  prolated  Logos,  that  it  is  easy  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  Tertullian  means  to  date  the  origination  of  the  Logos  at  this 
time.  Such  a conclusion  would,  however,  be  erroneoiis;  and  it  is 
just  in  the  doctrine  of  the  prolation  of  the  Logos  at  a definite  time 
that  the  passage  finds  its  juster  explanation.  It  emerges  that  the 
term  “ Son  ” in  Tertullian’s  nomenclature  designates  distmctively  the 
prolate  Logos.  He  therefore  asserts  nothing  in  the  present  passage 
concerning  the  eternity  or  non-eternity  of  per.«:onal  distinctions  in 
the  Godhead.  He  affirms  only  that  God  became  Father  when  the 
Logos  was  prolated,  seeing  that  the  Logos  became  Son  only  at  hi.s 
prolation.  Bishop  Bull  animadverts  not  unjustly  on  a tendency  of 
Tertullian  exhibited  here  to  overacuteness  in  argument  and  to 
readiness  to  make  a point  at  some  cost:  but  he  fairly  makes  out  hi.s 
case  that  in  the  present  instance  Tertullian  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
this  somewhat  artificial  sen.se — as  if  one  should  say  there  was  a 
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time  when  God  was  not  the  Creator,  because  creation  occurred 
at  a definite  point  of  time,  before  which  therefore  God  was  existent 
indeed,  but  not  as  Creator.*  So  God  l)ecame  Father,  not  when  the 
Logos  came  into  existence,  but  when  He  became  a Son.  By  this 
neat  piece  of  exposition  Bishop  Bull  seeks  to  remove  the  antecedent 
presumption  against  Tertiillian's  admission  of  eternal  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead,  which  would  arise  from  an  explicit  assertion  on  his 
part  that  there  was  a time  before  which  the  Logos  was  not — that  is 
to  say,  the  prolate  Logos.  He  shows  that  this  is  only  Tertullian’s 
way  of  saying  that  the  Logos  was  not  always  prolate. 

He  tlien  wisely  proceeds  at  once  to  a discussion  of  the  principal 
passage,  wherein  Tertullian  seems  to  recognize  personal  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead  prior  to  the  prolations  of  Logos  and  Spii'it.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  very  remarkable  discussion  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  tract  Hgaf?isfPrazeas,  in  which  Tertullian  gives,  as  it  were,  a com- 
plete history  of  the  Logos. t In  this  passage  Tertullian  begins  by 
affirming  that  “before  all  things” — alike  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  generation  of  the  Son,  that  is  to  say,  the  prolation  of 
the  Logos — God  was  alone  (solus).  He  immediately  corrects  this, 
however,  by  saj'ing  that  by  “alone”  ho  means  only  that  there  was 
nothing  extrinsic  to  God  by  His  side : for  not  even  then  was  He  really 
alone  (solus),  seeing  that  He  had  with  Him  that  which  He  had 
wdthin  Himself,  namely  His  Reason.  This  Reason,  he  continues,  is 
what  the  Greeks  call  the  Logos,  and  the  Latins  are  accustomed  to 
call  Sermo — though  Sermo  is  an  inadequate  translation,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  distinguish  and  say  that  Reason  must  antedate  Speech, 
and  that  God  rather  had  Reason  with  Him  from  the  beginning,  while 
lie  had  Speech  only  after  He  had  sent  it  forth  by  utterance — that  is 
to  say,  at  the  prolation.  This  distinction,  however,  adds  Tertullian 
immediately,  is  really  a refinement  of  little  practical  importance. 
The  main  thing  is  that  “ although  God  had  not  yet  sent  His  Word, 
He  nevertheless  already  had  Him  within  Himself,  with  and  in 
Reason  itself,  as  He  silently  considered  and  determined  with  Him- 
self wffiat  He  w'as  afterw^ard  to  speak  through  the  'Word.”  Thus 
even  in  the  silence  of  eternity,  when  God  had  not  yet  spoken,  the 
Word  in  its  form  of  Reason  ’was  with  God,  and  God  w’as  therefore 
not  alone.  To  illuminate  his  meaning,  Tertullian  now  introduces  an 
illustration  drawn  from  human  consciousness.  He  asks  his  readers 

* See  above,  October,  1905,  p.  551. 

t This  passage  is  discussed  by  Bull  in  Book  III,  chap,  x,  §§  .5-8.  an  earlier 
point — III,  V,  5 — he  had  expounded  the  same  passage  more  briefly,  but  not  less 
effectively. 
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to  observe  the  inovenients  that  go  on  within  themselves  when  they 
hold  silent  converse  with  themselves;  whenever  they  think,  there 
is  a word;  whenever  the}^  conceive,  there  is  reason.  Speaking  thus 
in  the  mind,  the  word  stands  forth  as  a “ conlocutor,”  in  which 
reason  dwells.* * * §  “ Thus,”  adds  Tertullian,  “ the  word  is,  in  some 
sort,  a second  within  you,  by  means  of  which  you  speak  in  thinking, 
and  by  means  of  which  you  think  in  speaking:  this  word  is  an- 
other,”! Now,  he  reasons,  all  this  is,  of  course,  carried  on  in  God  on 
a higher  plane  (plcnius),  and  it  is  not  venturesome  to  affirm  that 
“even  before  the  creation  of  the  universe^  God  was  not  alone,  seeing 
that  He  had  within  Him  both  Reason  and,  intrinsic  in  Reason,  His 
AVord,  which  He  made  a second  to  Himself  by  agitating  it  within 
Himself.”  This  AVord,  having  within  Himself  Reason  and  AVisdom, 
His  inseparables.  He  at  length  put  forth  {protiilit)  when  it  at  length 
pleased  Him  to  create  the  universe,  that  is,  to  draw  out  (edere)  mto 
their  own  substances  and  kinds  the  things  He  had  determined  on 
withm  Himself  b)'  means  of  this  very  Reason  and  AA'ord.§ 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  in  this  passage  Tertullian  carries 
back  the  distinction  manifested  by  the  prolate  Logos  into  the 
depths  of  eternity.  It  already  existed,  he  saj^s,  within  the  silent 
God  before  the  generation  of  the  AA'ord,  that  is,  before  the  prolation 
of  the  Logos.  He  explicitly  distinguishes  its  mode  of  preexistence 
from  that  of  things  to  be  created,  which  “having  been  thought  out 
and  disposed,”  by  means  of  that  AA'ord  who  was  also  the  Reason  of 

* There  may  be  a rerniniscence  here,  and  there  certainly  is  a parallel,  of  the 
pas.sage  in  Pn.A.To’s  Sophist,  263  E,  where  thought  is  called  “the unuttered  con- 
versation of  the  soul  with  itself,”  and  we  are  told  that  “the  stream  of  thought 
flowing  through  the  lips  is  called  speech.” 

t Ita  secundus  quodammodo  in  te  est  sermo,  per  quern  loqucris  cogitando,  et 
per  quern  cogitas  loquendo;  ipse  sermo  alius  est.” 

t Ante  universitatis  constitutionem. 

§ It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  MarceUus  of  Ancyra,  in  this  portion  of 
his  system,  reproduced  the  thought  of  Tertullian  in  this  chapter.  To  MarceUus, 
says  Loofs  {Sitzungsberichte  d.  k.  p.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaften,  1902,  I,  768-9), 

“the  Logos  is  eternal And  this  Logos  of  God  is  without  any  yevemg. 

Before  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  was  simply  in  God;  the  one  God, 
along  with  whom  was  nothing,  ‘had  not  yet  spoken’  (J/avxia  nc  I/v).  When,  how- 
ever, God  addressed  Himself  to  create  the  world,  rd-e  6 ?.6yog  -zpoe/Siov  eyhero  tov 
K.6apov  Tzoiryrij^,  6 Kai  ~p6repov  h’dnv  voi/rug  oropat^uv  avr6v.  This  Trpoe/.duv  in  sequence 
to  which  came  in  the  ~pbc  tov  6ebv  dvai  of  which  John  i.  1 speaks,  did  not,  how- 
ever, bring  to  a close  the  ev  OsQ  dvai:  the  Logos  remains  bvvapn  iv  rib  6tib,  and 
only  kvepydg.  was  He  tov  bebv,  Tcpoij/Jdev  dpaariKfi  hepyeia.  How  this  is  to  be 
understood,  lilarcellus — with  alt  sorts  of  cautions — has  illustrated  by  the  an- 
alogy of  the  human  Logos;  iv  yap  iari  sal  -airb  -Q  avOpu-tp  6 7d)of  sai  oi’devi 
Xupddpevog  irepot-  fj  pbvtj  rj  Tzpa^tuq  ivepyda.”  This  reads  (so  far)  almost  like 
an  exposition  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  tract  Against  Praxeas. 
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God,  existed  “in  Dei  sensu,”  and  only  needed  to  be  drawn  out  in 
their  substances  and  kinds, — ^whereas  He,  the  Word,  from  eternity 
coexisted  with  God  as  “ a second,”  “ another.”  All  this  Bishop  Bull 
points  out  with  great  lucidity.  He  directs  attention  first  to  Ter- 
tullian’s  sharp  discrimination  at  the  outset  between  God’s  eternal 
existence  “ alone,”  so  farasexternal  accompaniment  is  concerned,  and 
his  inner  companionship — so  that  He  was  never  “ alone,”  but  ever 
had  with  Him,  i.e.,  within  Him,  His  “fellow,”  the  Logos.  He  next 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  Reason  in  this  context  Tertullian 
does  not  mean  God’s  faculty  of  ratiocination,  by  virtue  of  which  He 
was  rational,  but  a really  subsisting  hvoca — the  verbum  mentis  of  the 
schools.  Still  further,  he  animadverts  on  Tertullian’s  admission  that 
the  distinction  he  was  drawing  between  the  Reason  and  the  Word 
was  not  drawn  by  Christians  at  large  who,  translating  the  Greek 
word  “Logos”  in  John  i.  1 by  the  Latin  Sermo,  were  accustomed  to 
say  simply  that  “the  Word  was  in  the  beginning,”  i.e.,  eternally, 
and  that  “with  God.”  In  doing  this  he  adverts  to  Tertullian’s 
admission  that  he  lays  little  stress  on  this  distinction  himself,  and 
is  fain  himself  to  allow  that  the  “ Word”  is  coeternal  with  “ Reason” 
— that  is  to  say,  of  course,  the  “inner  Word,”  not  yet  uttered  for 
the  purpose  of  creation;  and  further,  that  he  allows  that  the  Word 
consists  of  Reason,  and  existed  in  this  His  hypostasis  or  substance 
before  He  became  the  Word  by  utterance.  Then,  arriving  at  the 
apex  of  his  argument,  he  points  out  that  “Tertullian  teaches  that 
the  Word,  even  anterior  to  His  mission  and  going  out  from  God  the 
Father,  existed  with  the  Father  as  a Person  distinct  from  Him.” 
This,  (1)  because  God  is  said  not  to  be  “alone”;  but  He  only  is  not 
alone  with  whom  is  another  person  present.  If  through  all  eternity 
God  was  unipersonal,  and  there  was  not  in  the  divine  essence  one 
and  another,  then  God  was  alone.  Hence  God  was  not  imipersonal, 
since  He  is  affirmed  not  to  have  been  alone.  (2)  Because  in  the 
illustration  from  human  experience  Tertullian  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  quasi-personality  of  the  human  inner  word  and  the  real 
personality  of  the  divine  inner  Word.  The  whole  drift  of  the  illus- 
tration turns  on  the  idea  that  “ what  occurs  in  man,  God’s  image,  is 
merely  the  shadow  of  what  occurs  really  and  in  very  fact  in  God.” 
Finally,  Bull  argues  that  Tertullian  clearly  identifies  the  “Reason 
that  coexisted  with  God  from  eternity  with  the  Word  prolated  from 
Him  at  a definite  point  of  time,  and  makes  one  as  much  personal 
as  the  other,  conceiving  nothing  to  have  occurred  at  the  prolation 
but  the  prolation  itself, — the  Word  remaining  all  the  while,  because 
God,  unchangeable.  This  argument  is  expanded  in  a supplement- 
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ary  reason  which  Bull  gives  for  Ihs  conclusion  by  the  help  of  a pass- 
age which  occurs  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  tract  Against 
Praxeas.  In  this  passage  Tertullian  argues  that  the  Word,  because 
God,  is  " inimutabilis  et  infonnabilis'’ — unchangeable  and  untrans- 
formable:  since  God  never  either  ceases  to  be  what  He  was  or 
begins  to  bo  what  He  was  not.  How,  then,  Bull  asks,  can  Tertul- 
lian have  believed  that  the  Word,  who  is  God,  began  to  be  a person 
only  at  His  prolation,  or,  indeed,  for  that  is  what  is  really  in  ques- 
tion, began  at  that  time  only  to  be  at  all?*  From  such  passages, 
Bull  justly  suggests,  we  may  learn  that  by  all  that  Tertullian 
says  of  the  prolations  of  the  Logos  and  Spirit  he  does  not  mean  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine  persons 
concerned  in  these  acts:  nothing  intrinsic  was,  in  his  view,  either 
added  to  or  taken  from  either  of  the  two,  seeing  that  each  is  the 
same  God,  eternal  and  unchangeable.  "Tertullian  does  indeed 
teach” — thus  Bull  closes  the  discussion — "that  the  Son  of  God 
was  made,  and  was  called  the  Word  {Verbum  or  Sermo)  from  some 
definite  beginning;  i.  e.,  at  the  time  when  He  went  o\it  from  God 
the  Father,  with  the  voice,  ‘Let  there  be  light,’  in  order  to  arrange 
the  universe.  But  yet  that  he  believed  that  that  very  h5^postasis, 
which  is  called  the  Word  (Sermo  or  Verbum)  and  Son  of  God,  is 
eternal,  I have,  I think,  abundantly  demonstrated. ”t 

(3)  There  has  been  enough  adduced  incidentally  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  so  far,  to  make  it  clear  that  Tertullian  in  insisting  on 
the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead — and  in  carrying  this  dis- 
tinction back  into  eternit}* — had  no  intention  of  derogating  in  any 
way  from  the  unity  of  God.  If  in  his  debate  with  the  Monarch- 
ians  his  especial  task  was  to  vindicate  the  otxovofita,  the  conditions 
of  that  debate  required  of  him  an  equal  emphasis  on  the  “monar- 
chy.” And  he  is  certainly  careful  to  give  it,  insisting  and  insisting 
again  on  the  unity  of  that  One  God  whom  alone  Christians  worship. 
This  insistence  on  the  unity  of  God  has  come,  indeed,  to  be  widely 
represented  as  precisely  the  peculiarity  of  Tertullian’s  doctrine  of 
God.  Says  Loot's “Tertullian’s  Logos  doctrine  waxed  into  a 

* In  support  of  tins  take  such  a statement  as  tlie  following  from  the  thirteenth 
chapter:  “You  will  find  this,”  says  Tertullian,  “in  the  Gospel  in  so  many  words: 
'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word  w:us 
God.'  He  who  was  is  One:  and  He  with  whom  He  was  is  another.”  As  it  is  prob- 
able that  by  the  words  “in  the  beginning”  Tertullian  understood  eternity,  here 
is  an  explicit  assertion  of  a distinction  of  persons  in  eternity.  Again,  in  chap  viii, 
he  says:  “ The  Word,  therefore,  was  both  in  the  Father  always,  as  He  says,  ‘I  am 
in  the  Father,’  and  with  the  Father  always,  as  it  is  written,  ‘And  the  Word  was 
with  God.’”  t E.  T.,  p.  51.5.  J Lcitfaden,  etc.,  p.  88. 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity  {trinitas  occurs  first  in  him)  because  Ter- 
tullian  sought  to  bring  the  Apologetic  traditions  into  harmony  with 
the  stricter  monotheism  of  the  Asiatic  theology.”  Similarly  Har- 
nack  supposes  that  Monarchianism  exercised  a strong  influence  on 
Tertullian,  “spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  opposing  it,”  and  remarks 
in  proof  that  “no  thought  is  so  plainly  expressed”  by  him  in  his 
tract  against  Praxeas  “as  this,  that  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are 
unius  suhslantice,  that  is  OfXO  OUfHOt  and  again,  that  he  “ex- 
pressed the  unity  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  as  strongly  as  possible.”! 
We  may  attribute  the  influence  which  led  Tert\illian  to  lay  the  stress 
he  did  on  the  unity  of  God  to  whatever  source  we  choose,  but  we 
must  acknowfledge  that  Tertullian  himself  did  not  trace  it  to  the 
Monarchians.  Though,  no  doubt,  the  necessity  he  felt  upon  him 
not  to  neglect  this  great  truth  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  just  with  Monarchians  that  he  was  contending,  yet  Tertullian 
is  not  himself  conscious  of  indebtechiess  to  them  for  either  his  con- 
ception of  it  or  his  zeal  in  its  behalf.  To  him  it  is  the  very  prin- 
cipium  of  Christianity  and  the  very  starting-point  of  the  Rule  of 
Faith.  Though  he  recognizes  a monadistic  monarchy  as  rather 
Jewflsh  than  Christian,  therefore,  and  is  prepared  for  a certain  plu- 
ralism in  his  conception  of  God,  all  this  is  with  him  conditioned  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  monarchy,  and  he  has  his  own  way  of  recon- 
ciling the  monarchy,  in  which  all  his  Christian  thinking  is  rooted,  on 
the  one  side,  with  the  economy,  which  he  is  zealous  to  asseid,  on 
the  other. 

This  way  consists,  briefly,  in  insistence  not  merely  that  the  three 
persons,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  are  of  one  substance,  but  that  they 
are  of  one  undivided  substance.  Though  there  is  a dispositio,  dis- 
iinctio  between  them,  there  is  no  divisio,  separatio.  It  is  not  enough 
for  him  that  the  Three  should  be  recognized  as  alike  in  substance, 
condition,  power.!  What  he  insists  on  is  that  the  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit  are  inseparable  from  one  another  and  share  in  a single  un- 
divided substance — that  it  is  therefore  “not  by  way  of  diversity 
that  the  Son  differs  from  the  Father,  but  b)"  distribution;  it  is  not 
by  division  that  He  is  different,  but  by  distinction.”!  “I  say,”  he 
reiterates,  they  are  “distinct,  not  separate”  (distinde,  non  divise). ”\\ 
They  are  distinguished  “on  the  ground  of  personalit)',  not  of  sub- 
stance,— in  the  way  of  distinction,  not  of  division, ”T  “by  disposi- 
tion, not  by  division.”  The  ill-disposed  and  perverse  may  mdeed 

* Vol.  IV,  p.  57,  note:  cf.  II,  257,  note,  p.  259. 

t Chap.  ii.  § Chap.  ix. 

^ Chap,  xii;  cf.  xxi.  xxi  i. 


t II,  257  note. 
II  Chap.  xi. 
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press  the  distinction  into  a separation,  but  the  procession  of  the  Son 
from  the  Father  “is  like  the  ray’s  procession  from  the  sun,  and  the 
river’s  from  the  fountain,  and  the  tree’s  from  the  seed”* — and 
thus  the  distinction  between  them  may  be  maintained  “without 
destroying  their  inseparable  union, — as  of  the  sun  and  the  ray,  and 
the  foimtain  and  the  river.”t 

By  the  aid  of  such  illustrations  Tertullian  endeavored  to  make 
clear  that  in  distinguishing  the  persons  he  allowed  no  division 
of  substance.  His  conception  was  that  as  the  smi  flows  out 
into  its  beams  while  yet  the  beams  remain  connected  insep- 
arably with  the  sun,  and  the  river  flows  out  of  the  fountain  but 
maintains  an  inseparable  connection  with  it,  so  the  Son  and  Spirit 
flow  out  from  the  Father  while  remaining  inseparable  from  Him. 
There  is,  in  a word,  an  unbroken  continuity  of  substance,  although 
the  substance  is  drawn  out  into — if  we  may  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men — a different  mould.  The  conception  is  that  the  prolation 
of  the  Logos — and  afterward  of  the  Spirit  proximately  from  the 
Logos — is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a protrusion  than  an  extrusion: 
the  Godhead  is,  now,  of  a new  shape,  so  to  speak,  but  remains  the 
Godhead  still  in  its  undivided  and  indivisible  unity.  As  Tertullian 
expresses  it  sharply  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Apology: 
“Just  as  when  a ray  is  shot  forth  (porrigitur)  from  the  sim,  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  whole,  but  the  sun  will  be  in  the  ray  because  it  is  a 
ray  of  the  sim,  and  is  not  separated  from  the  substance  but  is  ex- 
tended (extenditur) , so  from  Spirit  [is  extended]  Spirit,  and  from 
God,  God,  as  light  is  kindled  from  light.  The  materice  matrix  re- 
mains Integra  et  indejecta,  although  you  draw  out  from  it  a plurality 
of  traduces  qualitatis;  and  thus  what  has  come  forth  (projectum) 
out  of  God  is  God,  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  two  are  one.  Simi- 
larly as  He  is  Spirit  from  Spirit  and  God  from  God,  he  is  made  a 
second  member  in  manner  of  existence,  in  grade  not  state,  and  has 
not  receded  from  the  matrix  but  exceeded  beyond  it  {et  a matrice 
non  recessit  sed  excessU).”  In  a word,  the  mode  of  the  prolation  is  a 
stretching  o\it  of  the  Godhead,  not  a partition  of  the  Godhead;  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  remains  integra  et  indejecta. 

The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  thus  preserved  through  the  prola- 
tions  themselves,  which  are  therefore  one  in  a “numerical  unity,” 
as  it  afterward  came  to  be  spoken  of — though  in  Tertullian’s  usage 
this  language  would  not  be  employed,  but  he  would  rather  say  that 
the  persons  differ  in  nurnl)er,  as  first,  second  and  third,  while  the 
substance  remains  undivided.  It  is  precisely  on  the  ground  that 


* Chap.  XX ii. 


t Chap,  xxvii. 
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in  their  view  the  prolations  involved  a division  and  separation  of 
substance  that  he  separates  himself  from  the  Valentinians.*  “Val- 
entinus,” says  he,  “ divides  and  separates  his  prolations  from  their 

author But  this  is  the  prolation  of  the  truth,  the  guardian 

of  the  imity,  wherein  we  declare  that  the  Son  is  a prolation  of  the 
Father  without  being  separated  from  Him.  For  God  sent  forth 
the  Word  (as  the  Paraclete  also  declaresf)  just  as  the  root  puts 
forth  the  tree,  and  the  foimtain  the  river,  and  the  sim  the  ray. 
For  these  are  -po,3oXai  of  the  substances  from  which  they  proceed. 
....  But  still  the  tree  is  not  severed  from  the  root,  nor  the  river 
from  the  fountain,  nor  the  ray  from  the  sun;  and  neither  is  the  Word 

separated  from  God In  like  manner  the  Trinity,  flowing 

down  from  the  Father,  through  intertwined  and  connected  steps, 
does  not  at  all  disturb  the  monarchy,  Avhile  it  at  the  same  time 
guards  the  state  of  the  economy.”! 

Harnack,  therefore, § does  considerably  less  than  justice  to  Ter- 
tullian’s  conception,  when  he  represents  it  as  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Valentinus,  differing  only  in  the  number  of  emanations 
acknowledged — because,  as  Hippolytus  certifies,  the  Valentinians 
“acknowledge  that  the  one  is  the  originator  of  all”  and  “the  whole 
goes  back  to  one.”  Nor  does  he  improve  matters  when  he  adds  in 
a note  that  “ according  to  these  doctrines,  the  unity  is  sufficiently 
preserved,  (i)  if  the  several  persons  have  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, (2)  if  there  is  one  pos.ses.sor  of  the  whole  substance,  i.c.,  if 
everything  proceeds  from  him.”  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  is 
never  weary  of  asseverating  that  his  doctrine  of  unity  demands 
much  more  than  this, — not  merely  that  it  is  out  of  the  one  God  that 
all  proceeds — nor  merely  that  what  thus  comes  forth  from  God  is 
of  His  substance,  so  that  all  of  the  emanations  are  of  the  substance 
of  God, — but  specifically  that  this  going  forth  from  God  of  His 
prolations  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  Godhead,  not  a division 
from  it.  Thus  the  unity,  he  says,  is  preserved  through  the  prola- 
tions; and  no  separation  from  God  is  instituted  by  the  prolations. 
These  abide  unbrokenly  “portions”  of  the  deity,  not  fragments 
broken  off  from  the  deity.  Nor  is  Harnack  much  happier  when  he 
goes  on]|  to  say  that  Tertullian  conceived  God  up  to  the  prolation 
of  the  Logos  “as  yet  the  only  person.”  According  to  his  explicit 
exposition  of  the  life  of  God  in  eternity,  Tertullian  held  that  there 
never  was  a time  when  God  was  alone,  except  in  the  sen.se  that  there 

* Chap.  viii. 

t I.P.,  this  is  a doctrine  supported  by  the  Montanistic  propliecies. 

t Chap.  viii.  § il,  2.58.  1!  P.  2.50. 
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was  no  created  universe  about  Him:  in  the  beginning  itself  that 
Reason  Avliich  the  common  people,  simply  translating  the  Greek 
of  John's  Gospel,  call  the  Word,  was  with  Him,  though  within 
Him,  as  Another.  Thus  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  always 
was  a distinction  of  persons,  even  before,  by  the  prolations  of  Son 
and  Spirit,  this  distinction  was  manifested  ad  extra. 

The  distinctions  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  accordingly,  as  Ter- 
tullian  conceived  them,  were  not  created  by  the  prolations  of  Son 
and  Spirit.  These  prolations  merely  brought  into  manifestation  the 
distinctions  of  persons  already  existing  in  the  Godhead.  Neither 
did  he  suppose  that  these  distinctions  would  cease  on  the 
recession  of  these  prolations  back  into  the  Godhead, — as  Ter- 
tullian  anticipates  will  take  place  when  their  end  is  served.  It 
is  the  prolations,  not  the  personal  distinctions,  which  in  his 
thought  have  a beginning  and  ending;  and  when  he  teaches 
that  these  prolations  come  forth  at  the  Father’s  will,  fulfill 
their  purpo.se  and  retire  back  into  the  Godhead,  this  cannot 
in  any  way  affect  his  doctrine  either  of  the  unity  of  God  or  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  unity.  In  all  this  j^rocess,  rather,  he  is  tracing  out 
only  an  incident  in  the  life  of  God,  a temporary  outflowing  of  God 
to  do  a specific  work.  The  whole  exposition  which  Harnack  gives 
of  this  transaction  is  colored  by  misapprehension  of  Tertullian’s 
import.  It  is  indeed  more  infelicitous  than  even  this  circumstance 
would  indicate.  Xo  doubt  Tertullian’s  subordinationism  is  very 
marked.  Though  he  conceives  the  prolate  Logos  and  the  Spirit  as 
truly  God,  they  are,  in  his  view,  God  at  the  peripliery  of  His  being, 
going  forth,  in  a certain  reduction  of  deity,  foi'  the  world-work.*  But 
to  si)cak  of  even  the  prolate  Logos  as  a “Being  which  must  be  a 
derived  existence,  which  has  already  in  some  fashion  a finite  element 
in  itself,  because  it  is  the  hypostatized  lA'ord  of  creation,  which  has 
an  origin”;  and  to  add,  “From  the  standpoint  of  humanity  this 
deity  is  God  Himself,  i.e.,  a God  whom  men  can  apprehend  and  who 
can  apprehend  them,  l)Ut  from  God’s  standpoint,  which  speculation 
can  fix  but  not  fathom,  this  deity  is  a subordinate,  nay,  even  a tem- 
porar}^  one” — is  to  go  beyond  all  warrant  discoverable  in  Tertul- 
lian’s ex))osition.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Tertullian’s  thought 
that  there  was  no  “finite  element”  in  the  Logos,  or  in  the  Spirit 

* Cf.  Dohner,  Person  oj  Christ,  I,  ii,  4G0,  1S6,  lOS.  Dorxer  somewhat  misses 
the  point  i)V  failing  to  see  that  Tertullian  recognized  the  eternity  of  the  personal 
distinction  and  so  distinguished  between  the  unprolated  and  the  prolated  Logos 
(see  below,  p.  2G  sq.):  but  even  Dorner  perceives  that  there  w.as  some  limit  to 
Tertullian’s  subordinationism:  “An  ,\rian  subordinationism  was  foreign  to  his 
mind  ” (p.  74;  cf.  p.  lOS). 
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which  constitutes  the  third  in  the  Godhead — “as  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  is  third  from  the  root,  or  as  the  stream  out  of  the  river  is  third 
from  the  fountain,  or  as  the  apex  of  the  ray  is  third  from  the  sun”  ;* 
that  these  prolations  are,  in  a word,  nothing  but  God  Himself 
extended  for  the  performance  of  a work — nothing,  if  the  simile  can 
be  allowed,  but  the  hand  of  God  stretched  out  for  the  task  of  bring- 
ing a world  into  existence  and  guiding  its  course  to  its  destined  entl. 
As  such  the  Logos  mediated  between  God  and  the  world;  but  to 
make  Tertullian  teach,  to  use  words  of  Bull’s,!  that  “ the  very  nature 
of  the  Son  is  itself  a mean  between  God  and  the  creatures,”  that  is 
to  say,  is  something  distinguishable  alike  from  the  supreme  nature 
of  God  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  rest  of  created  beings  on  the 
other, — is  to  confound  his  whole  conception.  He  not  only  did  not 
teach  that  the  Logos  is  a creature  of  nature  different  from  that 
of  God,  of  a derived  existence,  having  an  absolute  origin,  and  des- 
tined to  reach  an  end:  but  he  explicitly  teaches  the  contradictory 
of  these  things.  The  Logos  existed  eternally,  he  asseverates,  in  God: 
the  prolation  of  the  Logos,  indeed,  had  a begining  and  wall  have  an 
end;  but  the  liOgos  Himself  who  is  prolated,  is  so  far  from  being  a 
derived  existence,  which  has  a finite  element  in  it,  and  has  an  origin 
and  is  to  make  an  end— -that  He  is  just  God  Himself  prolated,  that 
is,  out.stretched  like  a hand,  to  klis  w'ork.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
] jOgos  is  true  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  not,  as  the  Arians  imagined,  the 
creature  of  a creature,  but  just  the  still  further  prolated  God — the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  of  God.J 

(4)  With  this  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  prolations  to  the 
divine  essence  Tertullian  was  certainly  in  a position  to  do  complete 
justice  to  the  deity  of  our  Lord.  Had  the  prolate  Logos  been  to 
him  a “middle  substance” — something  between  God  and  man  in 
its  very  nature — then  it  no  doubt  woukl  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  do  full  justice  to  our  Lord’s  deity  as  the  incarnation 
of  this  Logos.  But  seeing  that  the  Logos  was  to  him  God  Himself 
prolated,  one  in  substance  with  the  primal  deity  itself,  no  question 
of  the  complete  deity  of  the  incarnated  Logos  could  arise  in  his 

* Chap,  viii,  ad  fin.  f III,  Lx,  11  (E.  T.,  p.  503). 

J Irencouss  make-s  use  of  the  simile  of  God’s  hands  to  explain  his  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  God.  Cf.  IV  praef.  § 4:  “Man  was  moulded 
by  God’s  hands,  i.e.,  by  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  whom  He  said,  Let  us  make,’’  etc. 
Cf.  also  IV,  20,  1 ; V,  1,  3;  V,  5.  1 ; I"",  28,  4.  At  a later  date  the  Sabellians 
employed  the  figure  of  the  alternately  outstretched  and  withdrawn  arm  and 
hand  as  a figure  of  their  notion  of  the  successive  movements  of  the  divine  reve- 
lation (Dorxer,  I,  ii,  155,  159,  168).  Augustine  in  Joann.,  53,  2-3,  in  criticising 
this  Sabellian  use  of  it,  recognizes  the  propriety  of  the  figure  in  itself. 
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mind.  “We  shall  not  approximate,”  he  says,*  “to  the  opinions  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  if  at  any  time  they  be  forced  to  confess  God,  yet 
will  have  other  Gods  below  Him:  the  Godhead  has,  however, 
no  gradation,  for  It  is  only  one”  and  can,  therefore,  “ in  no  case  be 
less  than  Itself.”  Accordingly  he  is  constant  in  declaring  the  Son, 
as  He  is  God,  to  be  “equal  with”  the  Father. j All  that  is  true  of 
the  Father,  therefore,  he  would  have  us  imderstand,  is  true  also  of 
the  Son;  they  are  not  only  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  the  same 
power  also;  and  all  the  attributes  of  the  one  belong  also  to  the  other. 
“The  names  of  the  Father,”  he  saysj — “God  Almighty,  the  Most 
Pligh,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  King  of  Israel,  He  that  Is — inasmuch 
as  the  Scriptures  so  teach,  these,  we  say,  belonged  also  to  the  Son, 
and  in  these  the  Son  has  come,  and  in  these  has  ever  acted,  and  thus 

manifested  them  in  Himself  to  men AMien,  therefore,  you 

read  Almighty  God,  and  Most  High,  and  God  of  Hosts,  and  King  of 
Israel,  and  He  that  Is,  consider  whether  there  be  not  indicated  by 
these  the  Son  also,  who  in  His  own  right  is  God  Almighty,  in  that 
He  is  the  AA'ord  of  God  Almighty.”  Again,  § “ *'  All  things,’  saith  He, 
‘are  delivered  unto  Ale  of  the  Father' The  Creator  hath  de- 

livered all  things  to  Him  who  is  not  less  than  Him.self, — to  the  Son : 
all  things,  to  wit,  which  He  created  by  Him,  i.e.,  by  His  own  Word.” 
Accordingly,  Tertullian  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  Son  as  God 
or  to  attribute  to  Him  all  that  is  true  of  God.  He  does  not  scruple, 
for  example,  to  apply  Rom.  ix.  5 to  Him — affirming  Him  in  the 
words  of  that  text  to  be  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.]! 

If  it  be  asked  how  Tertullian  made  this  recognition  of  the  full 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  consistent  with  the  subordina- 
tionism  which  he  had  taken  over  from  the  Apologists  along  with 
their  Logos  Christology,  the  answer  appears  to  turn  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  Son  with  the  prolate  Logos.  The  strong  subordination 
of  the  Son  belongs  to  Him  as  prolated,  not  specifically  as  second  in 
the  Godhead.  “It  will,  therefore,  follow,”  says  Tertullian  in  an 
illuminating  passage,*}  that  by  Him  who  is  invisible,  we  must 
imderstand  the  Father  i?i  the  fullness  of  His  majesty,  while  we  recog- 
nize the  Son  as  visible  by  reason  of  the  dispensation  of  His  derived 
existence  (pro  modulo  derivationis)  ] even  as  it  is  not  permitted  us  to 
contemplate  the  sim  in  the  full  amount  of  his  substance  which  is  in 
the  heavens,  but  we  can  only  endure  with  our  eyes  a ray  by  reason  of 

* Adv.  Ilermog.,  VII  (Bull.  p.  5S0). 

t Adv.  Praxean,  VII,  xxii;  De  Resur.  Cam.,  VI. 

J Adv.  Prax.,  chap,  xvii  (Bull,  p.  19S). 

5 Adv.  Marc.,  iv,  25  (Bull,  Ioc.  cit.). 

II  Adv.  Prax.,  xiii,  xv. 
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the  tempered  condition  of  this  portion  which  is  projected  from  him 
to  the  earth AVe  declare,  however,  that  the  Son  also,  con- 

sidered in  Himself,  is  invisible,  in  that  He  is  God,  and  the  AVord,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God.”  In  this  passage  it  is  affirmed  that  in  Himself, 
because  He  is  God,  the  Son  shares  all  the  qualities  of  God,  and  be- 
comes “reduced  God,”  if  we  can  be  allowed  such  a phrase,  only 
■pro  modulo  derivationis,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  result  of  the  prolation 
by  virtue  of  which  He  is  extended  outwards  for  the  purpose  of  action 
in  and  on  the  world.  This  jiassage  will  aid  us  also  in  apprehending 
how  we  are  to  understand  Tertullian  when  he  speaks  of  the  Son  as 
a “portion”  only  of  the  Godhead.  Again  it  is,  of  course,  only  as 
prolate.  Logos  that  He  is  so  spoken  of : and  as  prolate  Logos  He  is 
conceived  under  the  figure  of  the  ray  which  as  a “portion”  of  the 
sun  is  “tempered”  to  the  eyes  of  men.  Similarly  the  prolate  Logos 
is  a “portion”  of  the  Godhead,  that  is  to  say,  not  a separated  part 
or  even  a particular  part  of  the  Godhead,  but  the  Godhead  itself 
“ tempered  ” for  its  mission  relatively  to  the  world.  This  “ portion  ” 
is  not  to  be  conceived,  then,  as  a fragment  of  Godhead;  it  is  in  and 
of  itself  all  that  God  is.  Tertullian  not  only  distinctly  affirms  this 
on  all  occasions,  but  expre.ssly  explains  that  it  is  neither  separated 
from  the  Godhead  nor  in  anything  less  than  it,  but  is  “ equal  to 
the  Father  and  possesses  all  that  the  Father  has.”*  Najq  Tertullian 

* We  arc  here  quoting  Bull,  II,  vii,  5 (p.  200),  where,  as  well  a.s  pp.  530  sg.,  the 
meaning  of  “portio”  is  discussed.  It  is  discussed  also  in  Hagemann,pp.  182  sq., 
cf.  p.  283;  who  suggests,  with  a reference  to  De  virg.  vcL,  c.  4,  ad  fin.,  that  it  is  a 
technical  logical  term,  and  imports  the  ‘specific’  as  distinguished  from  the  ‘gen- 
eral,’ in  which  case  tlie  Logos  as  a portio  of  the  deity  would  rather  be  a “particu- 
larization” of  deity  than  a “fragment”  of  deit}".  Dorner  (I,  ii,  78)  thinks  that 
the  employment  of  such  “inappropriate  physical  categories  of  the  Son”  is  due 
to  the  “somewhat  physical  character  of  Tertullian’s  view  of  God,”  and  “should  be 
set  to  the  account  rather  of  his  mode  of  expression  than  of  his  mode  of  thought” : 
it  “really  disguised  Tertullian’s  proper  meaning”  (cf.  p.  121-2).  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  TertuUian  uses  the  term  “portio”  it  would  seem  probably  to  be  a 
technical  term  in  the  Logos  Christology  and  that  would  imply  its  currency  in  the 
debates  of  the  day.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  a Sermon  of  the  Arians  which 
was  in  circulation  in  North  Africa  early  in  the  fifth  century  what  looks  very  mucli 
like  a repudiation  of  the  phraseology  by  the  Arians — for  Arianism  was  very  much 
only  the  Logos  Christology  run  to  seed,  the  “left”  side  of  the  developing  schemes 
of  doctrine.  In  this  document,  at  c.  23,  it  is  said:  “The  Son  is  not  a part  or  a por- 
tion of  the  Father,  but  His  own  and  beloved,  perfect  and  complete,  only-begotten 
Son.  The  Spirit  is  not  a part  or  a portion  of  the  Son,  but  the  first  and  highest 
work  (opus)  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  before  the  rest  of  the  universe.” 
Augustine  (Contra.  Serm.  Arian,  XXVII,  231  answers  only:  “But  what  Catholic 
would  say  the  Son  is  a part  of  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit  part  of  the  Son?  A 
thing  they  [the  Arian.s]  think  is  to  be  so  denied  as  if  there  were  a question  between 
us  and  them  on  it.”  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  whole  past  history  of  the  use 
of  this  phraseology  was  out  of  memory  in  the  opening  fifth  century. 
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tells  US  with  crisp  directness  that  this  “portio”  of  the  Godhead  is 
Itself  “consort  in  Its  fullness”  {plenitudinis  consors).  “If  you  do 
not  deny,”  he  argues  with  l\Iarcion,*  “that  the  Creator’s  Son  and 
Spirit  and  Substance  is  also  His  Chilst,  j’^ou  must  needs  allow  that 
those  who  have  not  acknowledged  the  Father  have  likewise  failed 
to  acloiowledge  the  Son,  seeing  that  they  share  the.  same  substance 
(per  ejusdam  substantial  conditionem) : for  if  It  baffled  men’s  imder- 
standing  in  Its  Plenitude,  much  more  has  a portion  of  It,  especially 
since  It  is  consort  in  the  Plenitude.”! 

It  cannot  surprise  us,  therefore,  when  we  observe  Tertullian 
representing  a distinctive  way  of  designating  our  Lord  as  in  part 
due  merely  to  a desire  to  be  clear  and  to  avoid  confusion  in  language. 
He  is  speakingt  of  the  habit  of  distinguishing  between  God  the 
Father  and  the  Son  by  calling  the  former  God  and  the  latter  Lord. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  distinction,  he  tells  us,  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  called  either  God  or  Lord.  He  “ definitely  declares  that 
two  are  God,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
Floly  Spirit,  even  three,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  divine 
o’xiMiiiia,  which  introduces  number.”  He  will  never  say,  however, 
that  there  are  two  Gods  or  two  Lords,  j^et  “not  as  if,”  he  explains, 
“it  were  untrue  that  the  Father  is  God,  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  each  is  God.”  This  apparently  can  only 
mean  that  the  three  are  all  together  the  one  God, — and,  indeed,  one 
of  his  characteristic  phrases  is  the  famous  deus  ambo  or  even  tres.§ 
But  though  Christ  is  thus  rightly  called  God,  it  is  best,  he  thinks,  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes,  to  speak  of  Him  as  Lord  when  the  Father 
is  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  and  to  call  Him  God  only  when 
He  is  mentioned  alone.  For  there  is  no  gradation  in  the  Godhead, 
as  Tertullian  elsewhere  remarks, |1  although  there  are  three  “grades” 
in  the  Godhead:  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  considered  in  them- 
selves. tho.se  who  are  distinguished  as  first,  second  and  third — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  modes  of  their  existence  as  source  and  prolations  of 
the  first  and  second  order — are  yet  con.sorts  in  the  plenitude  of  God.^ 

* III,  G,  near  the  end.  f Pf.  Bull,  II,  vii,  G. 

t Adv.  Prax.,  chap.  xiii.  § xiii,  med. 

II  Adti.  Herinng.,  7 (quoted  above). 

^ Bull,  I V'^,  ii,  5(E.T.,  p.  .581)  treats  vith  great  care  the  apparent  contradiction 
between Tertullian’s  assertion  in  Adr.IIermog., 7,  that  “the Godhead  has  no  grada- 
tions,” and  the  a.ssertion  in.tdr.  Prax., 2,  that  the  persons  of  theGodliead  are  three 
“not  in  state  but  in  gradation.”  Tertullian.  Bull  tells  us,  “means  in  the  latter 
passage  by  ‘ gradation,’  order,  but  not  greater  or  less  Godhead.”  “For,”  con- 
tinues Bull,  “whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  three  in  gradation,  them  Ite  denies  to 
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On  this  basis  Tertullian,  in  developing  his  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ  in  the  formula  of  “Deus  homo,  unus  Christus,”  could 
strenuously  insist  on  the  complete  deity  as  well  as  perfect  humanity 
of  this  one  divine-human  person.  And  in  this  insistence  we  may 
find  the  culminating  proof  that  he  sought  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
true  deit}’’  of  Christ.  He  ai)proaches  this  subject* *  in  the  course  of 
a confutation  of  the  Monarchian  attempt  to  find  a distinction 
between  Father  and  Son  by  understanding  the  Father  to  be  the 
divine  Spirit  incarnated  and  the  Son  to  be  the  incarnating  flesh. 
Thus,  says  Tertullian,  while  contending  that  the  Father  and  Son  are 
one  and  the  same,  they  do,  in  fact,  divide  them  and  so  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Valentinians,  making  Jesus,  the  man,  and  Christ,  the 
inhabiting  Spirit,  two.  Proceeding  to  expound  the  true  relation 
between  the  incarnated  Spirit  and  the  incarnating  flesh,  he  next 
argues  that  the  process  of  incarnation  was  not  that  of  a transforma- 
tion of  the  divine  Spirit  into  flesh,  because  God  neither  ceases  to 
be  what  He  was  nor  can  He  be  any  other  thing  than  what  He  is. 
Accordingly  when  the  Word  became  flesh,  this  was  accomplished 
not  by  His  becoming  transmuted  into  flesh  but  by  His  clothing 
Himself  with  flesh.  No  less  is  it  insupposable,  he  argues,  that  the 
incarnation  was  accomplished  by  any  mixture  of  the  two  substances, 
divine  Spirit  and  flesh,  forming  a third  substance  intermediate 
between  the  two.f  At  that  rate  Jesus  would  have  ceased  to  be 
God  while  not  becoming  man:  whereas  the  Scriptures  represent 

be  different  in  state.  But  with  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a thing  to  be  differ- 
ent from  another  in  state,  means  not  to  be  set  under  it,  but  to  be  on  a par  and 
equal  to  it.  Hence  in  the  same  passage,  presently  .after,  he  expressly  says,  that 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity'  are  all  of  one  power;  and  consequently  that 
no  One  of  Them  is  more  powerful  or  excellent  than  Another.  Therefore  the  God- 
head ‘has  no  gradation,’  that  is,  ‘is  in  no  case  less  than  Itself,’  as  Tertullian  dis- 
tinctly explains  himself:  yet  there,  arc  gradations  in  the  Godhead,  that  is,  a cer- 
tain order  of  Persons,  of  whom  One  derives  His  origin  from  Another;  in  such  wise 
that  the  Father  is  the  first  Pei-son,  existing  from  Himself ; the  Son  second  from 
the  Father,  while  the  Holy  Ghost  is  third,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father  through 
the  Son,  or  from  the  B’ather  and  the  Son.”  This  is  a very  favorable  specimen  of 
Bull’s  reasoning:  and  Tertullian ’s  language  maybe  made  consistent  with  itself 
on  this  hypothesis.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  real 
state  of  the  case  in  Tertullian’s  thought  was  that  indicated  in  the  text.  In  the 
Godhead  there  are  no  gradations:  but  after  prolations  grades  of  being  are  insti- 
tuted. 

* Chap,  xxvii. 

t Accordingly  we  must  not  understand  the  phrase  ‘‘Homo  Deo  mixtus,”  which 
occurs  in  the  Apol.,  c.  21,  to  imply  that  the  two  substances  were  “mixed,”  so 
as  to  make  a tertium  quid.  What  he  means  to  say  is  only'  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
neither  man  nor  God  alone,  but  the  two  together.  Cf.  Bethune-B.iker,  Honio- 
ottsios,  etc.,  p.  22,  note. 
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Him  to  have  been  both  God  and  man.  Accordingly  ve  must  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  confusion  of  the  two  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
but  such  a conjunction  of  God  and  man  that,  the  property 
of  each  nature  being  wholly  preserved,  the  divme  nature  continued 
to  do  all  things  suitable  to  itself,  while  the  human  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibited  all  the  affections  that  belong  to  it.  Jesus, 
thus,  was  in  one  these  two — man  of  the  flesh,  God  of  the  Spirit:  and 
in  Him  coexist  two  substances,  viz.,  the  divine  and  the  human,*  the 
one  of  which  is  immortal  and  the  other  mortal.  Throughout  this 
whole  discussion  the  integrity  of  the  divine  nature — inunortal, 
impassible,  unchangeable — is  carefully  preserved  and  its  imion  in 
the  one  person  Jesus  Chi-ist  with  a hmnan  nature,  mortal,  passible, 
capable  of  change,  is  so  explained  as  to  preserve  it  from  all  con- 
fusion, intermixture  or  interchange  with  it.  We  could  not  have  a 
clearer  exhibition  of  Tertullian’s  zeal  to  do  full  justice  to  the  true 
deity  of  Christ. 

(5)  It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  add  a separate  detailed  state- 
ment of  how  Tertullian  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  we 
cannot  say  with  Ilarnackf  that  Tertullian  exhibits  no  trace  of  inde- 
pendent interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  yet  true  that  he 
speaks  much  less  fully  and  much  less  frequently  of  Him  than  of  the 
Logos, I and  that  his  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  runs  quite  parallel  with 
that  of  the  Logos.  He  has  spoken  of  Him,  moreover,  ordinarily  in 
connections  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  also  mider  discussion 
and  therefore  his  modes  of  thought  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
have  already  been  perhaps  sufficiently  illustrated.  The  distinct 
personality  of  the  Spirit  is  as  clearly  acknowledged  as  that  of  the 
Logos  Himself.  In  the  oixovofiia  the  unity  is  distributed  not  into 
a duality,  but  into  a trinity,  providing  a place  not  for  two  only  but 
for  three, — the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost;  who  differ  from  one 
another  not  in  condition,  substance  or  power  but  in  degree,  form  and 
aspect. § And  everywhere  the  third  person  is  treated  as  just  as 
distinct  a personality  as  the  second  and  first.  There  is  no  clear 
passage  carrying  this  distinct  personality  back  into  etmiity.  That 
Tertullian  thought  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  precisely  as  he 
did  of  that  of  the  Logos  is  here  our  only  safe  guide.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  lack  of  passages  in  which  the  unity  of  substance  is 
insisted  upon  relatively  to  the  Spirit  also.|l  After  explaining  that 

* Chap.  xxix.  ad  init.  t IL  201,  note. 

X Cf.  XosGEN,  Geschichte  der  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Geiste,  p.  21. 

§ ii  ad  fin.,  cf.  iii  near  end,  viii,  xi  ad  fin.,  xiii,  xxx.  Cf.  Stier,  op.  cit.,  92  note. 

II  ii  fi7i.,  iii  fin.,  iv  init.,  viii,  ix  inil.,  etc. 
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the  substance  of  the  Son  is  just  the  substance  of  the  lather,  he  adds; 
“ The  same  remark  is  made  by  me  with  respect  to  the  third  degree, 
because  I believe  the  Spirit  to  be  from  no  other  source  than  from 
the  Father  through  the  Son.”* * * §  So  again:  “The  Spirit  is  the  third 
from  God  and  the  Son,  as  the  fruit  from  the  tree  is  the  third  from  the 
root,  and  the  stream  from  the  river  is  third  from  the  fountain,  and 
the  apex  from  the  ray  is  third  from  the  sun.  Nothing,  how^ever,  is 
separated  from  the  matrix  from  which  it  draws  its  properties;  and 
thus,  the  Trinity  flows  down  from  the  Father  through  consectos  et 
connectos  gradus  and  in  no  respects  injures  the  monarchy  while  pro- 
tecting the  economy.”!  On  this  view  the  true  deity  of  the  Spirit 
is  emphasized  as  fully  as  that  of  the  Logos,  and  Tertullian  repeatedly 
speaks  of  Him  likewise  shortly  as  God,!  as  “ the  Third  Name  in  the 
Godhead  and  the  Third  Degree  of  the  Divine  Majesty.”  § Accord- 
ingly when  he  “ definitely  declares  that  two  are  God,  the  Father  and 
the  Son,”  he  adds,|!  “and  with  the  addition  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even 
three,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  divine  economy,  which  intro- 
duces number,  in  order  that  the  Father  may  not,  as  you  perversely 
infer,  be  believed  to  have  Himself  been  born,  and  to  have  suf- 
fered.” To  Tertullian,  therefore,  the  alternative  was  not  the  com- 
plete deity  of  the  Spirit  or  His  creaturehood;  but  the  imity  of 
Monarchianism  or  the  Trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  economy.  He 
never  thinks  of  meeting  the  Monarchian  assault  by  denying  the  full 
deity  of  the  Spirit,  but  only  by  providing  a distinction  of  persons 
within  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  The  most  instructive  passages 
are  naturally  those  in  which  all  three  persons  are  brought  together, 
of  which  there  are  a considerable  number. To  quote  but  one  of 
these,  he  explains  that  “the  connection  of  the  Father  in  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Son  in  the  Paraclete,  produces  three  coherent  Per- 
sons, [distinct,  nevertheless]  one  from  the  other : these  three  are  one 
[substance, — ^mum],  not  one  [person, — unus],  as  it  is  said,  ‘I  and 
my  Father  are  one  [unum],’  in  respect  of  unity  of  substance  not 
singularity  of  number.’’**  There  can,  in  short,  be  no  (juestion  that 
Tertullian  had  applied  to  the  Spirit  with  full  consciousness  all  that 
he  had  thought  out  concerning  the  Son,  and  that  His  doctrine  of 
God  was  fully  settled  into  a doctrine  of  'Trinity.  Plis  mode  of  speak- 

* iv  init.  t viii  fin. 

t He  seems  to  be  the  first  in  writings  which  have  chanced  to  come  down  to  us 

to  apply  the  name  “God”  to  the  Spirit;  but  this  is  mere  accident. 

§ XXX  fin.  II  xiii  med. 

II  E.g.,  ii  init.  et  fin,  iii  fm.,  viii  fin.,  ix  init.,  xiii  med.,  xxv,  x.xx. 

**  Chap,  xxv  init. 
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ing  of  the  Spirit  introduces  no  new  difficulty  in  construing  his  doc- 
trine— which  is  something  that  cannot  be  said  of  all  his  predecessors. 

By  such  expositions  as  these,  Tertullian  appears,  in  seeking  to  do 
justice  to  the  elements  of  doctrine  embalmed  in  the  Rule  of  Faith, 
fairly  to  pass  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  the  Logos-speculation  and 
to  open  the  way  to  a higher  conception.  A symbol  of  this  advance 
may  not  unfairly  be  discovered  in  tlie  frequent  appearance  in  his 
pages  of  the  new  term  “Trinity.”  The  Greek  ec^uivalent  of  this 
term  occurs  in  his  contemporary  Hippolytus,*  but  scarcely  else- 
where, at  this  early  date,  to  designate  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead, 
—unless  indeed  we  account  the  single  instance  of  its  emplo5unent 
by  Theophilus  of  Antioch  a preparation  for  such  an  application  of 
it.f  In  any  event,  there  is  a fine  appropriateness  in  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  term  in  easy  and  frequent  use,t  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  pages  of  an  author  whose  discussions  make  so  decided  an 
approximation  toward  the  enunciation  of  that  doctrine  to  denote 
which  this  term  was  so  soon  to  become  exclusively  consecrated. 
The  insistence  of  Tertullian  upon  the  ohovotiia  in  the  monarchy — > 
on  unity  of  substance,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  unity  of  substance, 
persisting  in  three  distinct  persons  who  coexist  from  eternity — 
certainly  marks  out  the  lines  within  which  the  developed  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  moves,  and  deserves  to  be  signalized  by  the  emergence 
into  literature  of  the  terra  by  which  the  developed  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  should  ever  afterward  be  designated. 

It  is  possible  that  something  of  the  same  symbolical  significance 
may  attach  also  to  Tertullian’s  use  of  his  favorite  term  oixovofiin. 
Of  course,  ohovo/xia  is  not  a new  word;  but  it  is  used  by  Tertullian 
in  an  unwonted  sense,— a sense  scarcely  found  elsewhere  except  in 
his  contemporary  Hippolytus,  § and,  perhaps  as  a kind  of  prepara- 
tion for  their  use  of  it,  in  a single  passage  of  Tatian.H  Tertullian 
constantly  employs  it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  designate,  as  over 
against  the  monarchy,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  the  unity. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  its  general  implication  in  his  pages ; 
but  it  is,  no  doubt,  a little  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 

* c.  Noet.,  14. 

t Ad  AutoL,  II,  65.  Here  the  term  rpiag  first  occurs  in  connection  with  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead;  and  it  is  customary,  therefore,  to  say  that  here  first  it 
is  applied  to  express  the  Trinity.  So  e.g.,  Kahnis,  Harnack,  Loofs,  Seebeko. 
As  NOsgen  (pp.  13-14)  points  out,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
word  here  has  any  technical  import. 

J E.g.,  Adv.  Prax.,  2,  3,  11,  12,  etc 

§ con.  Noet.,  chaps.  8 and  14. 

II  Ad.  Greec.,  5. 
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significance  of  the  term  itself  which  he  employs.  The  funda- 
mental sense  of  the  word  is  “disposition”;  but  in  its  applica- 
tion it  receives  its  form  either  from  the  idea  of  “administration,” 
or  from  that  of  “structure.”  If  it  is  used  by  Tertullian  in  the  for- 
mer shade  of  meanmg,  its  employment  by  him  need  not  have  great 
significance  for  his  Trinitarian  doctrine.  He  would,  in  that  case, 
only  say  by  it  that  the  monarchy  of  God  is  administered  by  a dis- 
position of  the  Godhead  into  three  several  personalities.  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  through  whom  the  single  Lordship  is  carried 
on,  as  it  w’ere,  by  deputy;  while  the  precise  relation  of  these  per- 
sonalities to  one  another  and  to  the  Godhead  itself  wmuld  be  left 
to  the  context  to  discover. 

An  argument  which  occurs  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  tract 
against  Praxeas  seems  to  many  to  suggest  that  it  was  in  this 
sense  that  the  term  was  employed  by  Tertullian.  Tertullian 
here  explains  that  “monarchy  has  no  other  meaning  than  single 
and  unique  rule”;  “but  for  all  that,”  he  adds,  “this  monarchy  does 
not  preclude  him  w'hose  government  it  is  ...  . from  admin- 
istering his  own  monarchy  by  whatever  agents  he  will” : and  much 
less  can  the  integrity  of  a monarchy  suffer  by  the  association  in  it 
of  a Son,  since  it  is  still  held  in  common  by  two  who  are  so  really 
one  {tarn  unicis).”  Applying  these  general  principles  to  the  mon- 
archy of  God,  he  argues  that  this  monarchy  is  therefore  by  no  means 
set  aside  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  administered  by  means  of 
legions  and  hosts  of  angels”;  and  much  less  can  it  be  thought  to 
be  injured  by  the  participation  in  it  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spu  it, 
to  wdiom  the  second  and  third  places  are  assigned,  but  who  are  in- 
separably joined  with  the  Father,  in  His  substance.  “Do  you 
reallj'^  suppose,”  he  asks,  “that  those  who  are  naturally  members 
of  the  Father’s  owm  substance.  His  congeners,*  instruments  of  His 
might,  nay.  His  power  itself,  and  the  entire  system  of  His  monarchy, 
are  the  overthrow  and  destruction  thereof?”  It  seems  tolerably  clear 
that  Tertullian  is  not  here  comparing  the  economy  with  the  admin- 
istrative agents  of  a monarchy : wdth  them  he  rather  compares  the 
hosts  of  angels  through  whom  the  divine  monarchy  is  administered. 
The  economy  is  rather  compared  to  the  sharing  of  the  monarchy 
itself  between  father  and  son  as  co-regents  on  a single  throne.  In 
that  case,  so  far  is  economy  on  his  lips  from  bearing  the  sense  of 
administration  that  it  is  expressly  distinguished  from  it,  and  re- 
ferred to  something  in  the  Godhead  deeper  than  its  administrative 
functions.  The  illustration,  therefore,  emphasizes,  indeed,  the 

* pignora  = pledges  of  liis  love,  i.e.,  his  close  relations. 
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personal  distinctions  of  the  economy — they  are  comparable  to  the 
distinction  between  father  and  son  in  a conjoint  rule — but  it  sug- 
gests equally  the  penetration  of  this  distinction  behind  all  matters 
of  administration  into  the  Godhead,  the  Ruling  Being,  itself. 

Xor  is  this  impression  set  aside  by  the  implication  of  the  other 
figures  employed  by  Tertullian  to  explain  the  relations  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead.  'When  he  compares  them  to  the  root,  the 
tree  and  the  fruit,  or  to  the  fountain,  the  river  and  the  stream,  or 
to  the  sun,  the  ray  and  the  apex,  his  mind  seems  undoubtedly  to  be 
upon  the  prolated  Logos  and  Spirit;  these  figures  indeed,  so  con- 
stantly upon  his  lips,  seem  inapplicable  to  eternal  distinctions, 
lying  behind  the  jirolations.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  first,  that 
these  illustrations  anj  not  original  with  Tertullian,  but  are  taken 
over  by  him  from  the  Apologists  along  with  their  Logos-specula- 
tion— although  they  are  doubtless  developed  and  given  new  point 
by  him;  next,  that  the  precise  point  which  he  adduces  them  to 
illustrate  is  not  the  whole  import  of  the  economy,  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unit}'’  of  substance  within  the  economy  of  three  persons; 
and  finally,  that  the  ordinary  engagement  of  his  mind  with  the 
Trinity  of  Persons,  in  what  we  may  call  its  developed  form — its 
mode  of  manifestation  in  God  acting  ad  extra — need  not  by  any 
means  exclude  from  his  thought  a recognition  of  an  ontological 
basis,  in  the  structure  of  the  Godhead  itself,  for  this  manifested 
Trinity.  And  if  in  one  passage  he  presses  his  illustrations  to  the 
verge  of  suggesting  a separation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father — inti- 
mating that  the  Son  may  be  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  God-man 
while  the  Father  remains  in  impassible  blessedness;*  in  another,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  seems  expressly  to  carry  back  the  distinction  of 
persons  into  the  eternal  Godhead  itself — affirming  that  God  was 
never  “alone”  save  in  the  sense  of  independence  of  all  external 
existence,  but  there  was  always  with  Him,  because  in  Him,  that 
other  self  which  afterward  proceeded  from  Him  for  the  making  of 
the  world.!  The  fullest  recognition,  therefore,  that  Tertullian 
habitually  thought  of  the  Trinity  in,  so  to  speak,  its  developed  form 
— with  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit  prolate  and  working  in  the  world — 
by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility  that  the  very  term  vixovo/xia 
connoted  in  his  hands  something  more  fundamental  than  a dis- 
tinction in  the  Godhead  constituted  by  these  prolations. 

And  certainly  the  word  was  currently  employed  in  senses  that 
lent  it  a color  which  may  very  well  have  given  it  to  Tertullian  the 
deeper  connotation  of  internal  structure,  when  he  applied  it  to  the 


* Chap.  xxix. 


t Chap.  V. 
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Godliead.  To  perceive  this,  we  have  only  to  recall  its  application  to 
express  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  a building,  as  Vitru- 
vius, for  example,  uses  it,*  or  to  express  what  we  call  the  disposi- 
tion, that  is  the  plan  or  construction  of  a literary  composition,  as 
it  is  used,  say,  by  Cicero,  when  he  speaks  of  the  oixu'Mi/iia  perturhata 
of  his  letter,!  or  by  Quintilian,!  when  he  ascribes  to  the  old  Latin 
comedies  a better  otxo'^ofita  than  the  new  exhibited.  § A very  inter- 
esting instance  of  the  employment  of  the  word  in  this  sense  of 
“ structure  ” occurs  in  the  Letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  giving  an 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.||  The  martyis  were  so  torn 
by  the  scourge,  says  this  passage,  that  “ the  ohuvoiita  of  their  flesh 
was  visible  even  so  far  as  the  inward  veins  and  arteries.”  Lightfoot 
translates  here,  ^‘ihe  internal  structure  and  mechanism,”  and  refers 
us  to  Eusebius’  paraphrase,  which  tells  us  the  martyrs  were  so 
lacerated  that  “the  hidden  inward  parts  of  the  body,  both  their 
bowels  and  their  members,  were  exposed  to  view.”  ^ There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  very  common  usage  of  the  term  was  well  known 
to  Tertullian  the  rhetorician,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  when  he 
adopted  it  to  express  the  distribution  of  the  Godhead  into  three 
persons  it  was  because  it  suggested  to  him  rather  the  inner  structure, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Godhead  itself,  than  merely  an  external  an-ange- 
ment  for  the  administration  of  the  divine  dominion. 

ThatTertullian’s  usage  of  the  term  implies  as  much  as  this  is  recog- 
nized, indeed,  by  the  most  of  those  who  have  busied  themselves 
with  working  out  the  interesting  history  of  this  word  in  the  usage  of 
the  Fathers.**  Dr.  W.  Gass,  for  example,  after  tracing  the  word 

*i,  2.  ad  Att. ,C.l.  J /ns«.,  I,  8. 

§ This  sense  is  discussed  by  Daniel,  as  below,  note  * *,  under  his  division  4, 
where  a number  of  examples  are  given.  See  also  Iughtfoot,  on  Eph.  i.  10, 
and  the  Lexicons. 

II  Chap.  ii.  See  the  note  of  Lightfoot  on  the  passage  in  his  great  work  on  Ig- 
natius (II,  ii,  950). 

^ Hist.  Ecc.,  iv,  15;  McGiffert’s  Translation,  p.  189a. 

**  An  account  of  the  several  attempts  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Gass  in  the  article  referred  to  in  the  next  note.  The  more  important 
are;  voN  COlln  in  Ersch  and  Gruber  sub.  voc. fflconowta;  H.  A.  Daniel  in  his 
Tatian  der  Apologet.  p.  159  sg.;  Munscher  in  his  Dogmengeschichte,  III,  137  si/.; 
Gass’  own  extended  article ; and  Lightfoot  in  his  posthumously  published  volume 
entitled  Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  p.  319  (on  Eph.  i.  10),  with  which  should 
be  compared  his  notes  on  Col.  i.  25,  Ign.  ad  Eph.  XAnii,  (II,  i.  78),  and  Martyr. 
Polycarp.,  ii  (II,  ii,  950).  The  discussion  of  Gass  is  by  far  the  fullest,  but  needs 
the  preceding  ones  to  supply  the  earlier  philological  development,  and  Lightfoot’s 
clear  statement  as  a supplement.  See  also  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  (Ivaye’s) 
Justin  Martyr,  17Q,  and  Baur’s  Dreieinigkeit,  I,  178  note.  Hagemann  (7?on; . 
Kirche,  pp.  1.36, 150, 167, 175, etc.,  as  per  index)  constantl}’  represents  the  o'lKovoyia 
as  (even  in  Tertullian)  merely  “the  sum  of  the  divine  acts  W'hich  have  reference 
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up  to  Tertullian  and  finding  it  employed  up  to  that  point  to 
express  “the  outward-going  revelatory  activity  of  God,  whether 
creative  and  organizing  or  redemptive,”* *  remarks  upon  the 
sudden  change  that  meets  us  in  Tertullian.  “ It  has  been  justly 
thought  remarkable,”  he  continues,  “that  this  same  expression 
is  applied  by  Tertullian  to  the  inner  relations  of  the  Godhead 
itself.  He  employs  ‘economy’  as  an  indispensable  organon  of 
the  Christian  knowledge  of  God,  in  his  controversy  with  Praxeas.” 
Then,  after  quoting  the  passages  in  the  Adv.  Praxean,  chaps.  2 and 
3,  he  proceeds:  “ilonarchy  and  economy  are  therefore  the  two 
interests  on  the  combination  and  proper  balancing  of  which  the 
Trinitarian  conception  of  God  depends;  by  the  former  the  unity 
of  the  divine  rule,  by  the  latter  the  right  of  an  immanent  dis- 
tinction is  established,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  latter 
principle  should  not  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  do  violence  to  the 
former.”  Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  so  nice  a point, 
it  would  seem  not  unnatural  therefore  to  look  upon  Tertullian’s 
predilection  for  the  term  oUovofila  as,  like  his  usage  of  the  term 
Trinitas,  symptomatic  of  his  tendency  to  take  a deeper  ^'iew  of  the 
Trinitarian  relation  than  that  which  has  in  later  times  come  to  be 
spoken  of  as  “merely  economical.” 

We  derive  thus  from  our  study  of  Tertullian’s  modes  of  statement 
a rather  distinct  impression  that  there  is  discoverable  in  them  an 
advance  toward  the  conception  of  an  immanent  Trinity.  The  ques- 
tion becomes  at  once  in  a new  degree  pressing  how  far  this  advance 
is  to  be  credited  to  Tertullian  himself,  and  how  far  it  represents 
only  modes  of  thought  and  even  forms  of  statement  cmrent  in  the 
Christianity  of  his  time,  which  push  themselves  to  observation  in  his 
writings  only  because  he  chances  to  be  dealing  vdth  themes  which 
invite  a rather  fuller  expression  than  ordinary  of  this  side  of  the 
faith  of  Christians.  We  shall  hope  to  return  to  this  question  in 
the  next  number  of  this  Review. 

to  the  government  of  the  ■world,”  “the  sum  of  the  external  revelations  of  God,” 
“the  internal  distributions  of  the  original  unitarj'  Godhead  into  a purely  divine 
and  a finite  substance,  and  the  di-vision  of  the  latter  into  a graded  plurality  of 
beings  Avhich  make  up  the  pleroma” — which  last  is  the  Gnostic  way  of  express- 
ing it. 

* In  an  article  on  Das  patristische  Wort  oiKovopia,  in  Hilgenfeld’s  Zeitschrift  jiir 
wissenschaft.  Theologie,  x\ii  (1874),  p.  478  sq. 
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II. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  JESUS. 

Second  Article. 

Having  discussed  the  hypothesis  that  the  New  Testament 
narratives  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  are  to  be  explained  as  de- 
pendent upon  facts,  we  turn  now  to  the  alternative  hypothesis  that 
the  narratives  arose  in  some  other  way. 

Let  us  begin  by  mentioning  two  theories  which  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  others  as  being  predominantly  legendary  rather 
than  predominantly  mythical. 

Haeckel*  has  recently  revived,  with  apparent  seriousness,  the 
second-century  Jewish  Pandera  story  as  calling  forth,  in  defense 
of  the  Christians,  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth.  Haeckel’s  defense 
of  his  view  is  an  even  better  refutation  of  it  than  the  refutations 
by  Loofsf  and  HilgenfeldJ.  We  need  pause  only  to  observe  that 
the  universal  rejection  of  the  Pandera  story  in  modern  times  is 
due  not  to  its  revolting  nature,  but  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
historical  evidence  which  is  arrayed  against  it. 

Beyschlag§  deserves  somewhat  more  careful  attention.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  at  the  time  when  Matthew  wrote  or  Luke  gathered  his 
sources,  any  free  invention  of  the  birtn  story  would,  on  Palestinian 
ground,  have  met  with  contradiction  from  the  family  of  Jesus. 
Rather  should  we  suppose  that  the  idea,  legend-like,  wound  itself 
around  the  fast-disappearing  tradition,  as  an  ivy  about  a crumbling 
wall,  yet  not  so  completely  as  to  prevent  our  being  able  to  discern 
here  and  there  bits  of  the  real  facts.  Such  credible  elements  are  the 
name  Jesus,  the  stall,  the  census  (as  a cause  for  the  crowded  house, 
though  not  for  the  journey),  the  birth  in  Bethlehem,  Symeon  and 
Anna,  the  Davidic  descent,  the  membership  of  Joseph  and  Mary  in 
the  circle  of  humble  and  pious  Israelites.  The  course  of  events  may 
have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  Joseph,  being  a descendant  of 

* Weltrathsel,  neue  Aufl.,  375f.;  E.  T.,  375ff. 
t Christliche  Welt,  1899,  1069f. 

J Zeitschrift  /.  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1900,  265f. 

§ Leben  Jesu,  3te  Aufl.,  I.  1.59f. 
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David,'  and  Mary,  his  bride,  belonging  Mso  to  those  who  were  waiting 
quietly  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  had  high  hopes  that  they  them- 
selves might  be  blessed  with  the  son  who  should  rule  Israel.  They 
therefore  moved  their  home  to  Bethlehem  in  order  that  the  prophecj' 
of  Micah  might  be  literally  fulfilled,  but  on  accomit  of  some  Jewish 
census  could  find  no  shelter  except  in  the  stable.  The  pious  hopes 
for  the  expected  child  were  not  concealed  from  sympathetic  pious 
Israelites;  hence  the  shepherds  at  the  manger,  who  had  interpreted 
their  inward  joy  as  the  song  of  a heavenly  host.  The  joj’ful  news 
spread  to  the  pious  in  the  neighboring  capital;  hence  the  greetings 
of  Symeon  and  Anna.  Indeed,  even  heathen  astrologers  at  Herod’s 
court  heard  of  the  child  and  the  hopes  clustering  aroimd  him,  and 
interpreted  Kepler’s  constellation  as  announcing  the  coming  of  the 
expected  Jewish  world-ruler.  Hence  the  rage  of  Herod  and  his 
command  to  kill  the  male  infants  in  Bethlehem  of  David’s  race. 
The  story  of  Elisabeth  and  John  the  Baptist  grew  up  out  of  a carry- 
ing back  of  the  later  intimate  relation  between  Jesus  and  His  fore- 
runner. The  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  arose  solely  on  Jewish-Chris- 
tian  ground  from  the  belief  in  Christ  as  a fresh  start  in  human- 
ity, determined  as  to  form  by  the  tradition  of  such  children  of 
promise  as  Isaac  and  John,  and  assisted  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Isaiah  vii.  14. 

This  derivation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  Beyschlag,  and  will  be  more  conveniently 
considered  further  on;  but  Beyschlag’s  proposed  account  of  the 
real  events  of  the  birth  is  all  his  own.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary, 
I think,  to  refute  the  theory  in  detail,  beyond  merel}’  calling  atten- 
tion to  its  artificiality — a defect  which  is  concealed  onl)^  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  conception  and  the  real  beauty  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  clothed.  To  take  only  the  most  striking  point  of  the 
whole  account  of  Beyschlag — the  reason  for  the  journey  to  Bethle- 
hem— we  can  at  once  point  out  its  unnaturalness.  For,  if  Joseph 
and  Mar}"  belonged  to  that  circle  of  humble  faithful  folk  which 
Beyschlag  so  charmingly  describes,  it  would  have  been  a psycholo- 
gical impossibility  for  them  to  hope  that  out  of  their  lowly  home  was 
actually  to  spring  the  ruler  of  Israel.  And  if,  as  Beyschlag  argues,  a 
stable  would  never  have  been  represented  by  the  Church  as  the 
birthplace  of  Christ,  still  less  would  it  have  been  the  centre  of 
Messianic  hopes  of  Jews,  whose  ideas  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
must,  after  all,  have  been  far  more  external  than  those  of  Christians. 
Beyschlag  has  done  a great  service  in  pointing  out  the  reasons  why 
a number  of  the  elements  in  the  birth  narratives  can  only  be  his- 
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torical,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  showing  how  the  other  ele- 
ments could  have  been  evolved  from  these.  Until  at  least  some 
conceivable  account  of  that  evolution  has  been  afforded  us — Bey- 
schlag  himself  does  not  maintain  that  his  account  is  in  detail  neces- 
sarily the  correct  one — we  may  well  be  skeptical  as  to  the  legendary 
explanation  of  the  narratives. 

Perhaps  we  shall  find  more  satisfaction  in  a more  thorough-going 
theory.  Such  a theory  we  certainly  have  in  the  work  of  Conrady.* 
According  to  him,  the  source  of  the  infancy  narratives  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  was  the  so-called  Protevangelium  of  James,  an  heretical 
but  important  writing  which  was  the  first  to  enter  the  field  of  the 
early  life  of  Jesus.  Matthew  performed  the  double  function,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  preserving  and  defending,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  epitomizing  and  implicitly  correcting  this  Protevangelium. 
Since  this  first  attempt  at  using  the  source  did  not  prove  sufficient, 
Luke  undertook  by  more  radical  measures  so  to  work  over  the  Prot- 
evangelium (especially  in  the  interests  of  anti-docetism  as  against 
the  docetism  of  the  source),  as  to  make  subservient  to  the  dogmatic 
interests  of  the  Church  a field  previously  fertile  only  for  heresy. 
The  Protevangelium,,  according  to  Conrady,  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  but  breathes  a heathen  spirit,  and  is  a poetical  compo- 
sition adapted  from  the  Egyptian  Osiris-Isis  myth.  These  three 
writings — the  Protevangelium  and  the  two  derivative  narratives 
of  Matthew  and  Luke — were  the  only  sources  current  in  the  Church 
for  the  infancy  of  Jesus. 

In  this  theory  we  have  an  extreme  instance  of  the  difficulty 
connected  with  all  arguments  from  literary  dependence.  It  is 
usually  easy  to  discover  that  there  is  a connection  between  the 
works  in  question;  but  this  connection  almost  always  admits  of 
reversal.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  present  instance  we 
have  a case  where  the  order  is  perfectly  plain,  though  it  is  the  re- 
verse order  from  the  one  advocated  by  Conrady.  No  one  who  reads 
the  Protevangelium  can  avoid  the  almost  irresistible  impression 
that  the  judgment  of  all  scholars,  except  Conrady,  is  correct  when 
they  declare  the  Protevangelium  to  be  based  upon  Matthew  and 
Luke  rather  than  vice  versa.  Everything  points  to  a more  advanced 
stage  in  the  development,  notably  the  carrying  back  of  the  miracu- 
lous element  to  the  birth  of  Mary.  Indeed,  in  the  Protevangelium 
the  miraculous  begins  to  run  riot,  as  in  the  later  apocryphal  gospels. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  simple,  grave  account  of  the  birth  in 
Luke  with  the  morbid  and  sensational  details’of  the  Protevangelium. 

* Die  Quelle  der  kanonischen  Kindheitsgeschichte  Jesus\ 
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It  would  have  required  a wonderful  genius  to  invent  the  account  of 
Luke;  it  would  have  required  absolutely  superhuman  genius  to 
evolve  it  out  of  the  Protevangelium.  Nor  is  our  impression  of  the 
matter  much  weakened  by  Conrady’s  argument*  for  the  original 
character  of  the  Protevangelium.  The  Protevangelium  is  thought  to 
possess  a marked  unity,  and  yet  to  exliibit  such  a lordly  disregard  for 
little  contradictions  and  difficulties  as  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
freshness  and  freedom  of  an  original  production.  But  those  difficul- 
ties, notably  the  unexplained  dumbness  of  the  priest,f  look  too  un- 
mistakably like  bits  taken  from  Matthew  or  Luke.  As  for  the 
derivation  of  the  ideas  of  the  Protevangelium  from  Egypt,  we  may 
well  refrain  from  going  so  far  afield  until  we  have  proved  the  sim- 
pler derivation  through  Matthew  and  Luke  to  be  impossible. 
Conrady’s  whole  complicated  theory  requires  labored  proof  at  every 
point  {e.g.,  as  to  the  possibility  that  a purely  Gentile  writing  would 
be  written  in  Hebrew),  and  practically  every  point  depends  upon 
Conrady’s  conclusion  about  what  has  gone  before;  so  that  the 
chances  that  the  final  result  is  correct  are  very  slight.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Conrady  will  ever  change  what  he  confesses  is  the  univer- 
sal opinion  of  scholars.  J 

Somewhat  related  to  the  theory  of  Conrady  is  that  of  ReiUen- 
stein,  § who,  like  Conrady,  supposes  that  there  was  a common  source 
at  the  basis  of  our  two  narratives  and,  like  Conrady,  looks  to  Egypt  for 
important  elements  in  his  scheme.  Reitzenstein’s  theory  is  founded 
largely  upon  a poorly  preserved  Egyptian  fragment  of  about  the 
sixth  century,  which  contains  in  the  first  part  the  dialogue  between 
the  angel  and  Mary  in  a different  form  from  the  one  given  by  Luke. 
The  Egyptian  fragment,  Reitzenstein  argues,  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  narrative  of  Luke,foron  that  theory  the  differences  cannotwell  be 
explained,  whereas  Luke’s  narrative  is  in  itself  incomprehensible  and 
clearly  secondary.  Rather  the  fragment  was  derived  from  a gospel 
other  than  the  one  we  now  ])ossess.  A notable  difference  from  Luke 
is  the  omission  of  iv  yaarpc  in  the  promise  of  the  angel. 

These  words  being  omitted,  Mary  would  naturally,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  usage,  understand  xe'/^apirwiihr),  sups?  ^dptv  irapd  rep  0s<p 

*Op.  cit.,  207f. 

t See  Hilgenfeld,  Zeituchrift  /.  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1901,  196. 

J In  criticism  of  Conrady,  see  Hilgenfeld,  op.  cit.,  186f.  and  elsewhere  in  the 
course  of  the  article;  T.  Allan  Hoben,  Am.  J.  Theol.,  VI,  476ff.;  J.  Weiss,  Theo- 
logische  Rundschau,  1898,  158,  159;  cf.  Holtzmann,  Theolog.  Litteraturzeitung, 
1901,  135f. 

§ Zwei  religionsgeschichtliche  Fragen  nach  ungedruckten  griechischen  Texten  der 
Strassburger  Bibliothek,  112f. 
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and  Ti^rj  o(6v  to  mean  that  she  was  already  pregnant.  Her  ques- 
tion, therefore  (appearing  in  the  form  t:60sv  /lot  rodro  ys[yrjffeTai,  im't 
avdpa  ou  yivaxT/.u/]:)  becomes  perfectly  natural,  whereas  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Luke,  where  the  conception  is  put  in  the  indefinite  future, 
the  question  is  meaningless.* * * §  This  representation  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  annunciation  is  itself  a narrative  of  the  conception — 
a representation  which  appears  in  Origen,  in  those  early  Christian 
documents  which  speak  of  a conception  from  the  Logos,  and  notably 
in  a prayer  discovered  at  Gizehf — Reitzenstein  brings  into  connec- 
tion with  that  contemporary  religious  idea  according  to_which  one 
God  produces  ajiqth^r  through  his  speech. J Starting  with  this 
religious  idea,  Reitzenstein  says,  the  writer^  of  the  gpgpgl 
which  the  fragmenjLig,  derived  constructedThelfirst  account  of  the 
conception ; his  account,  diowever,  was  often  misunderstood,  and 
twongicaniples  of  such  misunderstanding  appear  in  our  canonical 
narratives.  In  Matthew  the  miracle  is  announced  only  after  it 
has  happened,  whereas  in  the  original  account  it  was  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  annunciation  itself.  In  Luke  the 
miracle  is  announced  beforehand,  to  bring  it  into  parallel  with  the 
case  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  both  cases  the  original  significance  of 
the  annunciation  is  lost. 

To  this  theory  one  ol^ious  objection  is  the  late  date  of  Reitzen- 
stein’s  fragment,  as  compared  with  our  canonical  Gospels.  Even 
Reitzenstein  himself  seems  to  be  rmable  to  trace  back  the  gospel 
upon  which  the  fragment  is  based  to  a date  earlier  than  the  last  part  of 
the  second  century,  § and  our  canonical  Gospels  certainly  cannot  be 
put  so  late.  Nor  does  the  fragment,  as  interpreted  by  Reitzenstein, 
bear  such  indisputable  internal  evidence  of  its  primary  character 
as  Reitzenstein  seems  to  attribute  to  it.  For  example,  Mary  under- 
stands the  words  of  the  angel  to  mean  that  she  is  already  pregnant, 
yet  the  angel  takes  care  to  inform  her  that  the  wonder  is  dependent 
upon  her  consent;  in  which  rather  intricate  progress  of  the  narra- 
tive the  steps  are  by  no  means  clearly  marked.  H In  general,  we 
must  say  that  entirel3^  too  much  is  built  upon  a meagre  foundation 
for  the  theory  ever  to  attain  the  solidity  of  proved  fact.  The  frag- 
ment in  question  is  itself  very  badly  preserved,  so  that,  even  from 
the  outset,  much  has  to  be  left  to  conjecture.  For  example,  the 

* Cf.  below,  57. 

t Jacoby,  Ein  neues  Evangelienfragment. 

t Reitzenstein,  op.  cit.,  124,  83. 

§ Op.  cit.,  126. 

P See  Anrich,  Theolog.  Ldtteraturzeitung , 1902,  304,  305. 
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most  fundamental  thing  of  all  is  that  the  fragment  does  not  contain 
the  words  h yaarpi ; vet  there  is  a gap  at  the  proper  place. 

The  gap  is  thought  not  to  be  large  enough — ^^"ery  probably  it  is  not 
large  enough.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  even  in  such  a funda- 
mental point,  we  are  not  dealing  with  definite  certainty.  Or  sup- 
pose (as  indeed  seems  probable)  that  the  words  cu).).rip.4'i,  etc.,  were 
omitted.  Even  then,  it  is  by  no  means  even  certain  that  the  author 
had  any  different  \dew  of  the  anmmciation  from  that  of  Luke,  for 
the  omission  might  well  have  arisen  merely  from  loose  quoting. 
Indeed  (tuUt;i6^  in  connection  with  ma}’  have  almost  seemed 
like  unnecessary  fulness  of  expression,  so  that  one  of  the  phrases 
may  easily  have  been  omitted.  If  we  find  reasons  for  doubt  at  the 
very  basis,  how  much  more  in  the  remoter  conclusions — for  exam- 
ple, that  ^latthew  as  well  as  Luke  represents  a weakening  of  the 
original  accomit.  However  interesting  Reitzenstein's  fragment 
may  be,  it  has  accomplished  nothing  toward  solving  the  vexed 
problem  of  the  sources  of  our  canonical  infancy  narratives.  From 
this  it  follows  that  it  has  accomplished  nothing  toward  explaining 
the  origin  of  those  narratives.  For  they  in  themselves  contain 
no  hint  of  that  religious  idea  of  creation  by  the  Word;  therefore 
we  have  no  reason  to  regard  them  as  attempts  to  embody  that  idea 
in  narrative  form. 

We  have  mentioned  first  the  theories  of  Beyschlag,  Conrady^ 
and  Reitzenstein,  because  they  are,  after  all,  sporadic  and  peculiar, 
and  may  best  be  put  aside  before  we  begin  to  investigate  more 
widely  accepted  theories  which  ma)’  be  said  to  constitute  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  recent  investigation.  To  this  more  serious  task  we 
now  address  ourselves. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  accounts  whose  mythical 
or  legendary  origin  is  to  be  explained  are,  so  far  as  external  evidence 
can  show,  parts  of  two  very  early  Christian  writings,  the  first  and 
third  Gospels.  Now,  since  this  fact,  by  making  more  probable  an 
early  date  for  the  infancy  narratives,  greatly  increases  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  evolution  of  their  ideas,  it  isnatural  to  expect  that 
recent  criticism  should  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  recourse  to  divisive 
hypotheses,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  external  evidence. 
Nor  is  the  expectation  without  fulfilment.  To  the  development 
of  these  divisive  hypotheses  several  logical  motives  have  con- 
tributed. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  if  the  virgin  birth  cannot 
be  a fact,  then  the  origin  of  a belief  in  it  can  be  better  explained  if 

we  put  the  first  witness  of  such  a belief  at  a late  date.  But  against 
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such  a late  date  is  the  external  testimony  to  the  Gospels.  The 
mythij?al  explanation  is  therefore  much  easier  if  it  can  be  showa-that. 
the  account  of  the  virgin  birth  was  no  part  of  the  original  Gospels. 

In  the  second  place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  against  the  virgin  birth  is  that  it  is  cojitradifited  b}^  the 
- rest  of  the  New  Testament,  which  traces  the  Davidic  descent 
through  Joseph.  "BuTrthe  remarkable  fact  is  that  this  supposed 
contradiction  appears  every  whit  as  strong  within  the  first  and 
third  Gospels  themselves,  as  between  those  Gospels  and  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament.  So  if  those  Gospels  were  each  written  throughout 
by  the  same  men,  then  plainly  these  authors,  at  least,  did  not  regard 
the  thing  as  a contradiction  at  all ; so  that  we  cannot  say  that  by 
emphasizing  the  Davidic  sonship  or  calling  Joseph  the  father  of 
Jesus  those  other  writers  meant  to  exclude  the  virgin  birth,  any 
more  than  Matthew  and  Luke  meant  to  exclude  it  by  doing  the 
selfsame  thing.  So  if  the  “ contradiction  ” is  to  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  virgin  birth,  it  is  very  desirable  to  show  that  the 
writers  of  those  portions  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels  which  recormt 
the  virgin  birth  were  not  the  same  as  the  writers  who  trace  the 
Davidic  descent  through  Joseph  and  call  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus. 

In  the  third  place,  the  task  of  those  scholars  who  deny  the  fact 
of  the  virgin  birth  is  not  merely  to  show  that  the  belief  may  have 
arisen  somewhere  or  other  in  the  world  of  those  days,  but  specifi- 
cally to  show  that  it  could  have  been  accepted  by  the  particular 
authors  who  actually  record  it,  or  by  their  sources.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  desired,  for  example,  to  regard  the  belief  as  of  Gentile  origin, 
though  it  is  actually  recorded  in  distinctly  Jewish  narratives,  the 
easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  show  that  the  record  of 
it  is  no  original  part  of  those  narratives,  but  is  an  interpolation. 

It  IS  also  very  advantageous,  inTtEe  fourth  place,  for  those  who 
deny  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth  to  show  that  its  attestation  is  not 
really  twofold,  as  it  seems  to  be.  But  in  view  of  the  manifest  inde- 
pendence of  the  infancy  narratives,  this  can  be  done  only  by 
showing  that  the  notice  about  the  virgin  birth  is,  in  at  least  one 
of  the  narratives,  an  interpolation. 

These  four  considerations,  we  believe,  represent  the  four  chief 
logical  motives  for  the  rise  of  recent  theories  of  interpolation  with! 
regard  to  the  birth  narratives.  But  we  do  not  for  a moment  mean 
to  imply  that  these  are  the  chief  or  the  only  grounds  by  which  those 
theories  have  been  supported.  True,  some  recent  vTiters  have 
taken  liberties  with  the  text  merely  on  the  gromid  of  preconceived 
views  about  the  whole  course  of  mythical  development.  But 
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others,  more  cautious,  have  attempted  to  ground  their  theories  in 
arguments  which,  while  devoid  of  external  support,  are  yet  ostensi- 
bly, at  least,  definitely  based  upon  a fair  and  minute  examination 
of  the  text  itself.  It  is  this  latter  kind  of  argument  which  we  should 
first  examine. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  i.  5-ii.  52  seems  to  form  a section  in  itself, 
and  is  prefixed  to  the  accoimt  of  Christ’s  public  ministry,  which 
begins  in  Luke  as  in  the  other  Synoptists  with  the  baptism.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  critics  have  seized  upon  this  whole 
section  as  a later  addition  to  the  Gospel.  In  this  case,  however,  no 
argument  for  regarding  the  section  as  an  interpolation  can  be  drawn 
from  the  accoimt  of  the  virgin  birth  in  itself,  as  contradicting  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel,  which  traces  the  Davidic  descent  through  Joseph. 
For  that  contradiction,  if  it  be  a contradiction,  appears  in  some 
respects  in  an  even  more  striking  form  within  the  birth  narrative 
itself  than  between  the  birth  narrative  and  the  rest  of  the  Gospel.* 
But  certain  other  arguments  have  been  offered : 

1.  Hilgenfeld  argues  that  the  pr^gue  of  the  third  Gospel,  so 
far  from"  pointing  to  the  section  i.  5-ii.  52  Xa-^iudev  ver.  3),  actually 
excludes  it,  for  the  things  “fulfilled  among  us”  {i.e.,  in  Christian- 
ity), the  things  which  had  been  related  by  eye-witnesses,  could  begin 
only  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  since  before^thaTTime  there  was  no 
Christianity  nor  was  there  any  chance  for  eye-witnessing. 

Hilgenfeld  is  right  that  does  not  strictly  require  that  Luke 
should  begin  his  narrative  further  back  than  at  the  point  where  the 
“many”  others  (ver.  1)  had  taken  up  the  story,  for  the  avwOsv  may 
simply  be  taken  with  xa0e^r;^  to  express  the  one  thought  of  orderli- 
ness or  historical  method.  Yet  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the 
birth  narrative  is  excluded.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  Zimmermann 
has  hinted,!  it  is  altogether  arbitrary  to  limit  the  ijfuv  to  things 
done  after  the  baptism.  Tmv  KS7:Xrjpowoprjfj.lvcuv  iv  ijpTv  npayparcuv  can- 
not be  interpreted  in  a narrower  sense  than  “Christian  facts”  (if 
even  that  much  be  admitted),  and  among  “Christian  facts”  it 
is  very  natural  to  include  everything  that  could  possibly  be  learned 
about  the  life  of  the  foimder,  to  whose  very  person,  and  not  merely 
to  whose  work,  was  attributed  such  supreme  importance  by  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel — especially  if  that  writer  was  a Paulinist  as 
Hilgenfeld  so  vigorously  insists.  Further,  we  cannot  admit  that 
aww0£i>  is  even  merely  neutral; -for  a>u/0ev  and  xa<?£c^?and  the  whole 
sense  of  the  prologue  indicate  an  historical  purpose,  a desire  to 

* See  Luke  i.  27,  32;  ii.  4,  33,  41,  43. 

t Theologische  Studien  und  Kriliken,  1903,  264. 
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search  out  all  that  could  be  learned;  and  such  a spirit  of  investiga- 
tion would  never  be  satisfied  with  beginning  the  narrative  abruptly 
at  Jesus’  thirtieth  year,  if  there  were  any  who  could  tell 
from  personal  experience  or  through  eye-witnesses  what  had  gone 
before.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  rather  confirmed  than  otherwise 

by  the  words  ol  aiz' apy-Tj^  auzoTtrac  Ka).  onrjpirac  ysvapEvoc  tou  loyou.  It 

seems  to  have  been  the  author’s  fixed  purpose  to  obtain  his  informa- 
tion not  merely  from  eye-witnesses,  but  from  eye-witnesses  whose 
testimony  extended  as  far  back  as  possible. 

2.  Hilgenfeld’s  argument  that  the  chronological  data  in  i.  5,  h rai? 
^/xipat?  'Hpwdou  ^a<nXiw<s,  and  in  iii.  1,  23  are  contradictory  shatters 
upon  the  little  word  cuaei  in  iii.  23.  If  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years 
old,  He  may  well  have  been  a year  or  so  older  than  that  round 
number  indicates.* 

3.  Hilgenfeld  arguesf  that  John  the  Baptist  is  introduced  in 
Luke  iii.  2 as  if  for  the  first  time  (cf.  Luke  v.  10),  because  he  is 
defined  by  the  name  of  his  father.  The  reader  of  Luke  i,  says  Hil- 
genfeld, would  have  no  need  to  be  told  which  John  was  meant. 

If  anything,  the  argument  may  be  turned  around,  for  it  would  be 
just  the  reader  of  Luke  i,  who  would  be  interested  in  the  name  of  the 
father,  and  to  whom  just  that  detail  rather  than  the  baptizing  ac- 
tivity of  John  (Matthew,  Mark)  could  be  assumed  as  known;  and  it 
would  be  just  the  writer  of  Luke  i,  who  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
father’s  name.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  John  was  in  the  desert 
is  introduced  incidentally,  in  a way  which  seems  to  imply  acquaint- 
ance with  Luke  i.  80.  J 

4.  According  to  Corssen,§  the  Logos  in  Luke’s  prologue  is  the 
personal  Logos,  and  his  appearance  upon  the  earth  (the  “ beginning” 
of  the  Word)  was  the  baptism,  when  God  said  to  His  Son,  “This 
day  have  I begotten  thee.”  With  this  agrees  the  absolute  apyopsixi? 
in  iii.  23  and  Acts  i.  21,  22.  "Qffet  (i.  23)  is  to  be  taken  in  a strictly 
comparative  sense:  the  Logos  appeared  in  the  form  of  a man  of 
thirty  years. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  this  view  are  of  course  apparent. 
In  the  first  place,  it  rests  upon  the  more  than  doubtful  reading  of 
the  Western  text  in  iii.  22,  “This  day  have  I begotten  thee.”  In 
the  second  place,  to  interpret  wffsi  as  comparative  is  here  impossible, 
because  it  comes  in  close  conjunction  with  a numeral,  where  no  one 
would  think  of  any  other  meaning  than  the  common  meaning, 

* See  Zimmermann,  op.  cit.,  264,  265. 

t Zeitschrift  /.  vriss.  Theologie,  1901,  466-468. 

} Cf.  Zimmermann,  op.  cit.,  265. 

§ Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1899,  310f. 
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“about.”  The  (iii.  23)  indicates  “the  beginning  of  the 

Word”  only  if  we  allow  Corssen’s  reading  in  iii.  22  and  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  bapti.sm.  If  we  interpret  the  baptism  as  the  begin- 
ning of  Jesus’  Messianic  work,  rather  than  as  the  beginning  of  His 
divine  Sonship,  then  the  apy6iiv.,(>^  evidently  refers  to  the  same  thing. 
So  apyopevo?  proves  nothing  in  itself.  Nor  does  Acts  i.  21,  22, 
give  it  any  added  force,  for  there  it  is  a question  merely  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  apostleship.  To  be  an  apostle  a man  had  to 
have  been  a disciple  of  Jesus  only  from  the  baptism,  because  before 
that  Jesus  had  had  no  disciples. 

Nor  does  the  elaborate  attempt  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
baptism  necessarily  prove  (even  in  comparison  with  the  method  of 
Thucydides)  that  that  was  what  Luke  desired  to  fix  as  the  “begin- 
ning” mentioned  in  the  prologue.  Perhaps  the  reason  he  did  not 
so  elaborately  fix  the  date  of  what  is  recorded  in  i.  5ff.  is  that  he 
did  not  there  happen  to  possess  such  complete  information.  In 
any  case,  the  baptism,  even  if  not  the  beginning  of  the  whole  history, 
was  surely  an  event  important  enough  to  lead  a historian  like  Luke, 
writing  for  Gentiles  and  Romans,  to  give  as  complete  chronological 
details  as  his  sources  would  permit. 

5.  In  Acts  i.  1,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  described  as  a treatise  con- 
cerning all  that  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach  until  He  was  taken 
up.  In  this  -msv^  rs  xai  Stddffxstv,  says  Hilgenfeld,  the  narrative  of 
Luke  i.  5-ii.  52  cannot  be  included ; therefore  those  first  two  chap- 
ters were  no  part  of  the  “former  treatise.” 

But  we  must  remember  that  Luke  is  at  the  beginning  of  Acts 
characterizing  his  former  treatise  as  a whole  and  as  contrasted 
(,u^k)  with  the  history  to  follow.  From  such  a pomt  of  view,  it 
might  well  be  described  in  general  terms  as  an  account  of  Jesus’ 
earthly  activity,  even  though  it  contained  some  introductory 
matter  necessary  to  explain  that  earthly  life.  In  a modern  biog- 
raphy, we  do  not  think  it  strange  to  find  at  the  beginning  a descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  birth  of  its  subject,  or  an  account  of 
family-relations  for  some  generations  back.  Furthermore,  as  Zim- 
mermann  points  out,  we  cannot,  even  on  Hilgenfeld’s  theory,  inter- 
pret the  -ots'tv  T£  xa'i  diodfixsiv  too  stiictly,  for  even  the  main  part  of 
the  Gospel  contains  an  account  of  events  where  Jesus  was  not  the 
agent — e.g.,  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  Finally,  if  Hilgenfeld’s 
view  is  correct,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  Acts  i.  1 we  do  not  find 
the  baptism  mentioned  as  the  terminus  a quo  as  in  Acts  i.  22.* 

* The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  objections  to  chaps,  i,  ii,  is  that  of  Zimmer- 
niann,  op.  cit.,  263f.  I have  also  followed  him  to  a great  extent  in  the  answers 
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Thus  far  we  have  not  mentioned  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
the  most  striking  indication  that  i.  5-ii.  52  was  no  part  of  the  origi- 
nal Gospel — namely,  the  striking  contrast  in  the  style  and  diction  of 
this  section,  both  with  the  prologue  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
what  follows  it  on  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  New 
Testament  investigation  that  at  Luke  i.  4,  5,  the  most  flowing 
Greek  period  and  perhaps  the  most  strongly  Hebraistic  section  of 
the  New  Testament  come  together.  Yet  from  this  imdoubted 
fact  no  conclusion  can  at  once  be  drawn  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  infancy  section,  for  it  is  possible  that  in  i.  5-ii.  52,  Luke  was 
so  closely  following  a source  that  he  refrained  from  changing  its 
style  and  diction.  This  explanation  is  the  more  probable  because 
the  contrast  between  i.  5-ii.  52  and  what  follows  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  between  that  section  and  the  prologue.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  in  the  admittedly  original  part  of  the  Gospel,  the  author 
has  allowed  the  style  of  the  source  to  color  the  narrative.  There- 
fore, he  may  well  be  carrying  out  the  same  method  a little  more 
fully  in  the  infancy  section.  The  difference  would  be  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind.  But  this  is  not  all.  Harnack*  has  argued  that  the 
Magnificat  and  the  sections  ii.  15-20,  41-52  (the  latter  two  being 
chosen  because  of  the  difference  of  the  subject-matter  from  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel  and  Acts)  exhibit  specifically  Lukan  characteristics 
of  style;  and  Harnack’s  investigation  has  been  completed  for  the 
rest  of  the  infancy  section  by  Zimmermann,t  with  a similar  result. 
Now  with  reference  to  the  Magnificat,  SpittaJ  has  undoubtedly 
pointed  out  a serious  defect  in  Harnack’s  method.  Harnack  has 
picked  out  the  Old  Testament  passages  upon  which  he  supposes 
the  Magnificat  to  rest,  and  has  then  extracted  from  the  song  the 
fourteen  words  which  were  not  given  by  these  passages.  These 
words,  he  argues,  are  Lukan.  Spitta’s  general  criticism  is  that  we 
cannot  be  certain  enough  that  just  Harnack’s  Old  Testament  pass- 
ages and  no  others  were  consciously  or  mieonsciously  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  the  song.  So  that  if  we  find  that  Harnack’s  fourteen 
words  are  common  in  the  Septuagint,  we  can  scarcely  draw  any  sure 
conclusion  as  to  the  Lukan  authorship.  But  even  if  we  allow  to 
this  objection  its  full  weight,  it  does  not  vitiate  the  whole  argument 
of  Harnack  and  Zimmermann;  for  the  method  objected  to  is  not 
carried  through  the  other  passages  examined,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 

* Sitzungsberichte  der  kbniglich  preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1900, 
538-556. 

t Op.  cit.,  250f. 

X Theologische  Abhandlungen  fiir  HoUzmann,  78f. 
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fundamental  there.  Indeed,  the  cumulative  evidence  adduced  for 
the  linguistic  affinity  of  the  birth  narrative  with  the  other  Lukan 
writings  must,  I think,  be  pronounced  very  convincing — far  too 
convincing  to  allow  us  to  stop  short  with  the  hypothesis  of  a com- 
mon redactor  merely.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  writer 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  Acts  impressed  his  style  upon  the  infancy 
narrative,  although  not  so  as  to  destroy  the  strongly  Semitic  charac- 
ter of  the  language  of  that  section. 

Of  course  there  are  several  possible  ways  of  explaining  these 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  we  might  say  with  Harnack  that  the  Se- 
mitic coloring  and  Old  Testament  spirit  of  i.  5-ii.  52  are  due  largely 
to  the  conscious  art  of  the  writer,  rather  than  to  a close  adherence 
to  Semitic  sources.*  But  I do  not  think  we  should  by  any  means 
go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  Luke,  in  possession,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  a certain  imadorned  tradition,  and  acquainted,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a general  way  with  Jewish  modes  of  expression,  went  deliberately 
to  work  artificially  to  mould  that  tradition  into  the  language  best 
suited  to  the  time  and  place  described.  For  example,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Luke  actually  composed  the  Magnificat,  as  Harnack 
maintains.  Rather  should  we  say  that  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  the  author  must  be  closely  reproducing  Palestinian 
tradition.  It  is  not  certain  that  that  tradition  was  given  to  him  in 
anything  more  than  oral  form;  for  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
expect  that  Luke  should  have  had  literary  discernment  enough  to 
catch  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  Jewish  stories  and  literary  ability 
enough  not  to  spoil  that  charm  in  the  VTiting.  But  in  view  of  the 
strongly  Semitic  character  of  the  language,  and  the  still  more  Se- 
mitic and  strictly  Jewish  character  of  the  thought,  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  suppose  that  Luke  was  the  actual  composer  of  the  stories, 
as  Pfleiderer  has  contended.  That  would  attribute  to  him  too  much 
historical  sense  and  dramatic  art  for  any  historian  of  an)'^  time; 
much  more  for  a historian  possessing  the  characteristics  of  Luke  and 
living  at  the  time  when  he  lived.  Indeed,  after  all,  the  general  effect 
of  the  section  will  probably  alwa5'^sbe  such  as  to  suggest  to  most  minds 
that  the  author  is  using  a written  source,  and  a source  which  could 
have  arisen  only  on  Palestinian  ground,  and  in  circles  where  the 
ancient  Jewish  traditions  and  aspirations  were  preserved  in  their 
purest  form.  The  linguistic  data  collected  by  Zimmermann  point 
very  strongly  to  the  use  of  an  Aramaic  document,  for  how  else  but 
upon  the  theory  of  translation  can  we  explain  the  distinctly  Lukan 
character  of  the  superficial  coloring  as  against  the  yet  more  dis- 

* Cf.  Pfleiderer,  Urchristenthum , Ite  .\ufl.,  416f. 
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tinctly  Jewish  character  of  the  warp  and  woof?  This,  however,  we 
must  leave  undecided.  The  special  arguments  for  the  theory  of 
translation  as  given  by  Zimmermann* * * §  do  not  prove  the  matter, 
though  they  may  show  that  that  theory  explains  very  satisfactorily 
at  least  some  of  the  facts.t  However,  we  may  regard  it  as  proved 
that  Luke  i.  5-ii.  52  follows  closely  a Jewish  Christian  source,  which, 
if  not  written  in  Aramaic,  was  yet  thoroughly  Palestinian  in  char- 
acter. But  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the  section  rather  favor 
than  oppose  the  view  that  the  source  was  used  by  the  author  of  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel. 

One  other  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  our  section  re- 
mains to  be  considered — namely,  the  argmnent  of  Hilgenfeld  that 
in  the  first  two  sections  certain  im-Pauline  ideas  are  emphasized, 
such  as  the  obligation  of  the  law  (ii.  22,  23,  39),  righteousness  of 
works  (i.  6,  15,  75,  ii.  25),  the  throne  of  David  and  the  eternal  king- 
dom over  the  house  of  Jacob  (i.  32,  33) ; things  which  could  never 
have  been  added  to  the  Gospel  by  the  Paulinist  Luke.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  Hilgenfeld’s  objection  rules  out  of  court  on  purely 
h 'priori  grounds  the  view  that  the  author  in  writing  his  narrative 
may  have  consulted  the  facts  or  the  sources  as  well  as  his  own  dog- 
matic prepossessions.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a Paulinist  should 
have  written  i.  5-ii.  52,  unless  it  is  impossible  that  a Paulinist  should 
have  desired  to  tell  the  truth — and  the  latter  proposition  is  not  so 
self-evident  as  Hilgenfeld  and  others  of  his  school  seem  to  suppo.^e. 
In  the  second  place,  Hilgenfeld  supposes  that  the  redactor  who 
added  the  two  songs  (with  certain  Pauline  alterations,  i.  555,  73a, 
76-79),  and  joined  the  whole  narrative  to  the  Gospel,  was  himself  a 
Paulinist.  It  is  not  clear  why,  if  the  second  Paulinist  could  do 
that,  the  first  one,  or  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  could  not  have  done 
it  just  as  well.  So  Hilgenfeld’s  theory,  aside  from  its  other  defects, 
is  hardly  consistent. 

The  fet  question,  then,  we  may  regard  as  settled.  There  are  no 
good  solid  reasons  for  regarding  i.  5-ii.  52  as  an  interpolation.  Fur- 
thermore, in  settling  this  question,  we  have  incidentally  established 
the  fact  that  the  narrative  in  i.  5-ii.  52  is  of  distinctly  Jewish-Chris- 
tian  origin^ — a fact  which  we  shall  find  to  be  of  great  importance. 

The  attempts  to  separate  Luke  i,  from  Luke  ii,  or  to  separate 
their  sources,  § maybe  at  once  dismissed  as  devoid  of  evidence. 

* Op.  cit.,  268f. 

t Against  the  theory  of  translation,  see  Wemle,  Synoptische  Frage,  102. 

J Cf.  Feine,  Fine  vorkanonische  Ueberlieferung  des  Lukas,  13f. 

§ E.g.,  by  Schmiedel,  Encyclopccdia  Biblica,  art.  Mary,  § 12. 
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Holtzmann*  argues  that  Nazareth,  Joseph  and  Mar}'  are  mentioned 
in  ii.  4 if.  as  though  these  names  were  not  already  kno%\n  from  i.  26, 
27 ; but  really  the  manner  of  repetition  is  perfectly  natural  as  takmg 
up  the  narrative  where  it  had  been  dropped.  So  Luke  ii.  4,  5, 
seems,  if  anything,  rather  to  presuppose  a previous  mention  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  Joseph’s  Davidic  descent  is  introduced  again  in 
order  to  explain  the  journey.  Moreover,  the  view  in  question  is 
directly  contradicted  by  ii.  216  (“which  was  so  called  by  the  angel 
before  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb”),  where  i.  31  is  referred  to. 
So  Schmiedel  is  obliged  to  regard  this  clause  (ii.  216)  as  added  when 
the  two  chapters  were  put  together— a purely  artificial  expedient 
to  bolster  up  a baseless  theory.  The  two  chapters  are  closely  con- 
nected so  far  as  style  and  diction  are  concerned,  and  have  other’ 
things  in  common.  For  example,  the  same  character  is  attributed 
in  both  chapters  to  Mary,  and  in  both  she  is  given  a peculiarly 
prominent  position  in  the  narrative. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  attempt  to  exhibit  i.  34,  35,  as  an  mterpo- 
lation;  indeed  it  is  against  these  two  verses  that  the  chief  attack  of 
all  has  been  directed.  Among  those  who  have  argued  against  the 
original  presence  of  the  two  verses  in  the  context  where  they  now 
stand  may  be  mentioned  Hilhnami,t  Usener,  J.  Weiss  (with  a 
little  hesitation),  Harnack,  Zimmermami,  Schmiedel,  Pfleiderer 
and  Conybeare,  to  say  nothing  of  others  who  less  deserve  mention, 
because  they  make  little  attempt  to  groimd  their  objections  to  the 
verses  upon  anything  more  definite  than  their  general  theories  of 
mythical  or  legendar}'  development.  The  integrity  of  the  passage 
has  been  defended  by  Hilgenfeld  and  Clemen, J as  well  as  by  “con- 
servative” scholars. 

First,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  there  is  no  external  evidence 
whatever  for  regarding  vers.  34,  35,  as  an  interpolation.  Cony- 
beare, it  is  true,  emphasizes  the  reading  in  MS.  6 which  substitutes 
ver.  38  for  ver.  34  and  omits  ver  38  (slrsv  . ...  zd  n/ia)  from  its 
proper  place ; but  that  may  have  been  a mere  blunder  in  transcrip- 
tion, especially  as  the  two  verses  begin  alike,  “dixit  autem  Maria” 
(Headlam).  Or  perhaps  the  change  might  have  been  made  by  the 
scribe  to  save  Mary  from  the  appearance  of  unbelief.  The  testimony 
of  John  of  Damascus  to  the  omission  of  the  phrase  “seeing  I know 

* Hand-Corn  mentor,  on  Luke  ii.  .5. 

t Hillmann,  Jahrbb.  f.  protest.  Theol.,  1S91,  213f.,  first  developed  the  argu- 
ment for  the  interpolation  theory,  though  Holtzmann  {Hand-Commentar)  seems 
to  have  made  the  first  suggestion. 

t Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Theol.,  1901,  199f.,  313f.;  Clemen,  Theolog. 
Litteraturzeitung,  1902,  299. 
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not  a man”  in  some  Greek  codices  is  too  late  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance. Conybeare*  claims  the  authority  of  Tischendorf  (8th 
ed.)  for  the  omission  of  vers.  34,  35,  in  the  Protevangelium  of 
James.  But  the  facts  are  that  the  Protevangelium,  though  it 
omits  ver.  34  in  this  context,  substitutes  what  is  rather  an  elabo- 
ration of  that  verse  (A7  iruXX-}jfu//ofj.at  w?  -naaa  yovrj  ysvva) , and  ac- 
tually contains  the  greater  part  of  ver.  35. f That  Conybeare 
can  claim  Tischendorf  for  his  view  about  the  Protevangelium 
seems  to  be  due,  as  Headlam  has  pointed  out,  to  a surprising 
misunderstanding  of  Tischendorf’s , notes,  which  arose  from  not 
looking  under  ver.  31  as  well  as  imder  ver.  34.J 

The  evidence  for  the  interpolation  theory  must  therefore  be 
purely  internal  evidence. 

In  the  first  place,  w^e  must  at  once  dismiss  the  argument  § that 
since  the  fatherhood  of  the  Spirit  of  God[?]  would  suit  very  badly  a 
purely  Jewish  Christian  source  (HI")  being  feminine,  and  the  Jewish 
conception  of  God  being  transcendental),  and  since  the  basis  of 
Luke  i,  ii,  was  such  a source,  therefore  vers.  34,  35,  could  not  have 
stood  originally  in  their  present  place.  This  argument  proves  that 
a conception  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  a birth  described  in  such 
terms  as  even  to  suggest  the  personal  Holy  Spirit  as  Father,  would 
never  have  been  invented  on  Jewish  grormd;  but  it  does  not  prove 
that  it  may  not  have  been  recorded  in  a Jewish-Christian  narrative 
if  it  Avere  a fact.  What  aa'c  are  just  now  trying  to  do  is  simply  to 
lay  the  basis  for  future  investigation  by  estimating  the  narrower 
and  more  solid  groimds  for  supposing  the  whole  or  portions  of  the 
birth  narrath^es  to  be  interpolations — groimds  W’hich  will  hold  firm 
upon  any  general  theory  of  early  Christian  history.  There  are 
many  who  suppose  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth,  assuming  it  to 
be  untrue,  to  have  arisen  on  Jewish-Christian  ground,  and  they 
may  appeal,  among  other  things,  to  the  strongly  Jewish  character 
of  the  records.  Against  such  scholars  it  is  begging  the  question 
to  say  that  since  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  must  be  of  Gentile 
origin,  therefore  it  must  be  an  interpolation  where  it  finds  a place 
in  Jewish  narratives. 

It  is  further  urged  that  i.  34,  35,  is  not  merely  without  corrobora- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  infancy  narrative,  but  is  even  con^adicted 
by  it ; for  the  whole  of  the  first  two  chapters  except  our  two  Akerses 

* Guardian,  March  18,  1903. 

t See  Chap.  xi. 

1 See  Conj'beare,  Guardian,  1903,  March  4,  March  18,  April  1,  etc.;  and  against 
him,  Headlam,  Guardian  of  the  same  year,  March  11,  March  25,  April  8. 

§ Cf.  Zimmermann,  op.  cit.,  274. 
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proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
traces  his  Davidic  descent  through  him.  We  freely  admit  (though 
in  contradiction  to  B.  Weiss)  that  in  i.  27  oUou  Aaueid  must  almost 
certainly  be  taken  with  'Iw<ni<p  rather  than  with  i:ap0ivov,  for  on  any 
other  interpretation  the  manner  of  addition  of  r?;?  -apOivou  is  very 
hard  to  explain.  So  that  when  the  angel  (ver.  32)  calls  David  father 
of  the  coming  child,  it  seems  most  natural  that  his  words  should  be 
imderstood  of  a descent  through  Joseph.  The  emphasis  on  Joseph’s 
Davidic  descent  rather  than  on  that  of  Mary  in  ii.  4,  however,  proves 
nothing,  for  it  was  the  man  only  who  would  be  considered  as  deter- 
mining the  place  of  enrolment.  But  if  the  Davidic  descent  of  Mary 
is  presupposed,  surprisingly  little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  it,  for, 
as  has  been  observed,  in  the  only  place  where  anything  is  clearly 
said  about  her  family  relations  (i.  36)  she  is  called  kinswoman  of 
the  Levite  Elisabeth.  The  repeated  occurrence  of  such  words  as 
^oyet?,  applied  to  Joseph  and  Mary;  and  Tzazijp,  applied  to  Joseph, 
has  already  been  noticed;  but  these  two  terms  do  not  necessarily 
imply  anything  more  than  that  there  was  really  an  adoptive  relation 
between  Joseph  and  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  before  the  world  was 
regarded  as  an  actual  son.  The  failure  to  refer  to  i.  35  in  ii.  21 
proves  absolutely  nothing,*  for  any  such  reference  would  have  made 
the  sentence  extremely  clumsy.  Nor  is  the  phrase  “their  cleans- 
ing” in  ii.  22  very  convincing.  It  is  quite  in  line  with  a good  many 
things  connected  mth  the  life  of  Christ,  e.g.,  the  baptism  of  a sinless 
man.  As  to  the  failure  of  Mary  to  understand,  or  her  astonishment 
at  what  was  said  about  the  child  by  Symeon  and  Anna  and  by 
the  boy  Jesus  Himself,  even  Zimmermann  admits  that  this  has  little 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  original  presence  of  i.  34,  35,  in 
the  narrative.  The  astonishment  of  the  parents  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Sjuneon  and  Anna  and  the  bo)"  Jesus  were  found  to  be 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  the  Messiahship.  Only  thus,  according 
to  Zimmermann,  can  the  passages  be  explained,  whether  the  par- 
ents knew  about  the  supernatural  conception  or  only  about  the 
Messiahship  of  their  son. 

In  general,  we  can  say  that  it  is  imreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
accoimt  of  the  supernatural  conception  should  be  repeated  again 
and  again.  In  a narrative  it  is  enough  that  it  should  be  given  once, 
whatever  might  be  true  of  a dogmatic  treatise.  Yet,  after  all,  we 
do  not  desire  to  depreciate  the  force  of  the  argument  against  the 
two  verses,  derived  from  the  silence  or  seeming  contradiction  of  tlie 
rest  of  the  story;  for  although  that  argument  may  not  prove  the 


.\gainst  Zimmermann,  op.  cit.,  280. 
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verses  to  be  an  interpolation,  it  will  do  much  to  render  us  hospitable 
to  other  proofs.  If  we  really  find  that  in  the  rest  of  the  first  two 
chapters  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  might  point  to  the 
virgin  birth,  or  that  there  is  a good  deal  that  seems  almost 
directly  to  deny  it,  we  shall  be  very  much  disposed  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  only  two  verses  that  tell  of  such  a 
remarkable  event.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case. 

In  the  first  place,  i.  27  deserves  the  most  careful  attention.  We 
there  read  in  the  clearest  terms  that  Mary  was  a virgin  when  the 
annoimcement  was  made  to  her  by  the  angel.  Now,  since  there 
is  no  subsequent  mention  of  a marriage  to  Joseph,  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is  that  in  i.  27  we  have  a preparation  for  i.  34, 35.*  To  avoid 
this  conclusion  two  expedients  have  been  adopted.  In  the  first 
place,  Usener  suggests  that  the  redactor  has  left  out  a statement 
(which  originally  came  after  ver.  38)  that  Joseph  took  Mary  to  wife 
and  that  she  conceived  by  him.  But  that  is  a mere  supposition. 
In  the  second  place,  Harnack  supposes  that  the  word  Trapdivo?  in 
i.  27  is  an  interpolation  made  by  the  same  redactor  who  added 
vers.  34,  35.  For,  he  says,  the  word  i;i-yy](TT£up.ivrj  in  ii.  5 can  only 
mean  “wife,”  so  that  the  same  author  could  never  have  written  a 
few  verses  back  napdivov  ip.v-qarsufiiviqv.  One  of  the  words  must  be 
removed,  and  the  most  natural  one  to  remove  is,  of  comse,  T.apdivov. 
But  this  really  begs  the  question.  For  ip^rjarsupivT^  in  ii.  5 
means  simply  “wife”  only  on  the  supposition  that  i.  34,  35,  are  to 
be  deleted — which  is  exactly  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Nor  is  the 
removal  of  the  mention  of  the  virginity  of  Mary  from  i.  27  at  all  an 
easy  task,  for  the  word  napdi^o?  occurs  twice  (jzapOho-j,  -Kapoivou), 
and  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  very  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence.! AVhatever  may  be  said  about  the  ease  with  which  the  two 
verses,  i.  34,  35,  taken  by  themselves,  may  be  removed;  if  the  re- 
moval of  those  verses  necessarily  requires  another  deletion, 
which,  far  from  being  equally  easy,  is  so  harsh  as  to  be  practi- 
cally impossible,  then  the  former  deletion  must  be  seriously  re- 
considered. 

Harnack’s  argument  has  led  us  to  the  second  chief  reference  to 
the  two  verses  in  question.  In  ii.  5 we  find  the  phrase  rj"  ip-’/rjarsupiv^ 
auztf  ooffTj  ivxu(o — a phrase  absolutely  inexplicable  imless  i.  34,  35, 
is  referred  to.  For,  after  all,  if  the  author  had  meant  “ wife,”  he 
would  certainly  have  said  “wife” — at  any  rate,  he  certainly  would 

* See  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Theol.,  1901,  314,  315. 

t Cf.  Bardenhewer,  Biblische  Zeitschrift,  1905,  158,  Anm.  3. 
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not  have  used  i^'^r,(szsioixivrj  in  conjunction  with  hxbw.* * * §-  So  evident  is 
this  that  most  of  those  scholars  who  regard  i.  34,  35,  as  an  interpola- 
tion can  overcome  the  difficulty  only  by  choosing  the  reading  yuvatxt 
instead  of  in  ii.  5.  The  external  testimony  is  briefly  as 

follows:  T'uwauj  is  omitted  altogether  by  B C*  D L I,  1,  131,  e,  f, 
q**.  sax.  sah.  copt.  syr.®''*^  arm.  T-yva-zt  is  added  after  auzcu  by 
A r J .1, 1,  q*,  vg.  goth.  syr.P  aeth.  ywaut  is  read  without  a pre- 
ceding sfivr/rTzsu/xexf]  Or  corresponduig  word  by  the  Latin  manuscripts  a, 
b,c,  ff",  and  by  syr®‘“.  The  reading  with  both  sixxr,<Tzsuixv.,ri  and  yuvuui 
is  evidently  to  be  dismissed  at  once  as  a mixed  reading.  Xow  of 
com’se  this  leaves  the  overwhelming  manuscript  authority  in  favor 
of  eixvTiaz  without  yuvatr.1,  and  this  authority  has  been  followed  by 
Tischendorf  (8th  ed.),  WH,  Baljon,  etc.  Some  scholars,  however, 
have  argued  that  yuvatxt  represents  the  original  reading,  on  the 
ground  that  yu-.>aixi  might  easily  have  been  changed  into  zfxvrjaz  for 
dogmatic  reasons,  whereas  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  an 
Ebionitic  alteration  of  s/ivr, <7r.f  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  of 
an  Ebionitic  alteration,  since  £//vry<j-r  might  easily  have  given  offense 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  of  Mar}-  as  only  betrothed 
when  she  made  the  journey  with  Joseph,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
Matt.  i.  24,  where  it  is  said  that  Joseph  took  Mary  to  wife.  Also 
Matt.  i.  20  may  have  had  an  influence.!  Therefore,  in  view  of  the 
p>reponderance  of  the  external  testimony  for  the  omission  of  ywaixt, 
it  is  almost  as  violent  a change  to  insert  it  as  it  is  to  delete  the 
words  Tzapdivov  and  izapOivou  in  i.  27. 

The  important  point  to  observe  is  that  i.  27  and  ii.  5 (to  say  noth- 
ing of  passages  which  seem  to  attribute  a peculiar  importance  to 
Mary  rather  than  Joseph,  and  to  say  nothing  of  i.  41  where  Elisa- 
beth seems  to  greet  Mary  as  already  mother  of  the  Lord)  rest 
as  dead  weights  upon  any  theory  which  separates  i.  34,  35,  from 
the  context.  The  theory  must  have  exceedingly  strong  indepen- 
dent support  if  it  is  not  to  break  down  vmder  the  strain.  We  now 
examine  that  independent  support. 

Harnack§  has  enumerated  as  many  as  ten  arguments  for  regard- 

* Whether  the  writer  actually  had  in  mind  exactly  the  relationship  described 
in  Matt.  i.  24  remains  uncertain.  Here  we  are  only  interested  in  observing  that 
whatever  epvriazEvpsvy  meant  to  the  author,  it  did  not  mean  to  him  simplj"-  yvvaiKl. 
To  us  it  means  naturally  “ wife,”  in  the  sense  of  Matt.  i.  24.  See  Weiss,  Meyer, 
9te  Aufl.  on  Luke  ii.  5. 

t See  HiUmann,  op.  cit.,  216f. 

J Cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Theol.,  1901,  314;  B.  M’eiss,  Meyer,  9te 
Aufl.  on  Luke  ii.  5. 

§ Zeitschrift  /.  d.  neut.  Wissenschaft , 1901,  53-57. 
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ing  i.  34,  35,  as  an  interpolation.  Let  us  briefly  examine  them  to 
see  whether  they  are  as  formidable  in  quality  as  they  are  in  quan- 
tity.* 

1.  In  vers.  34,  35,  we  find  the  particles  ire:  and  dU>,  one  of  which,  di<>, 
stands  a number  of  times  in  Acts,  but  only  once  in  the  third  Gospel, 
while  iTTsi  (according  to  the  best  text  of  Luke  vii.  1)  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  Lukan  writings.  Harnack  concludes  that  i.  34,  35,  be- 
trays a non-Lukan  diction,  and  is  therefore  an  interpolation. 

To  derive  any  argument  from  di6  is  plainly  to  rely  too  much  upon 
“ the  constancy  of  the  use  of  particles  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,”  espe- 
cially since  we  have  one  other  case  where  the  W’ord  occurs.  As  to 
insi,  it  will  be  enough  to  remark  that  it  is  rash  to  attribute  too  much 
weight  to  one  word  in  an  argument  from  diction,  especially  in  view 
of  the  Lukan  expressions  which  Zimmermann  has  pointed  out  in  the 
two  verses. t Of  course,  too,  Harnack’s  argument  from  the  non- 
Lukan  character  of  iTzst  depends  on  the  correctness  of  his  opinion 
that  Luke  was  the  author  (rather  than  merely  the  translator  or 
redactor)  of  the  first  two  chapters.  And  even  if  Luke  was  the 
author,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  source  may  have  here  anj.1 
there  exerted  an  influence  on  his  diction,  in  particulars  such  as 
these  particles  where  he  usually  followed  his  own  habits. 

2.  The  conversation  in  i.  34,  35,  unduly  separates  xa\  tdub  auUTj/j.</’rj 
in  ver.  31  from  the  corresponding  xa\  iSoh  EXi/rd^sr  ^ auyysi'Hi  <rou  xat 
auTTj  auvsikfjtpev  (ver.  36). 

An  argument  of  this  kind  cannot  have  much  independent  weight, 
because  prose  style  is  seldom  perfectly  regular. 

3.  Ver.  35  is  a doublet  of  vers.  31,  32,  and  is  in  part  inconsistent 
with  those  verses.  In  vers.  31-33  Jesus  is  called  son  of  David  and 
son  of  the  highest ; in  ver.  35  He  is  called  son  of  God,  because  He  is 
that  through  His  birth.  If  the  writer  had  had  in  his  mind  the 
“son  of  God”  of  ver.  35,  he  would  have  omitted  the  “son  of  the 
highest”  and  the  “David  his  father”  of  vers.  31-33. 

As  Hilgenfeld  has  pointed  out,  though  v^nrrrou  does  not  re- 
quire any  such  thing  as  is  described  in  ver.  35,  yet  it  by  no  means 
excludes  it.  And  the  mention  of  the  “ throne  of  his  father  David” 
simply  indicates  that  the  promise  was  put  in  Old  Testament  terms, 
though  the  promise  of  the  everlasting  reign  perhaps  points  to  an 
explanation  to  follow  (Hilgenfeld).  Even  if  the  Davidic  descent 
through  Joseph  is  really  incompatible  with  i.  34,  35,  that  does  not 
prove  that  those  two  verses  are  an  interpolation,  for  if  the  redactor 

* For  the  criticism  of  Harnack’s  arguments,  cf.  Bardenliewer,  op.  cif.,  15Sf. 

t Zimmermann,  op.  cit.,  25S. 
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did  not  feel  the  contradiction,  perhaps  the  original  author  did  not. 
After  all,  the  thing  is  largely  a question  of  taste.  Perhaps  Hilgen- 
feld,  who  sees  a well-conceived  progress  in  the  whole  passage,  is  as 
well  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  is  Harnack,  who  sees  in  it  onh'  a pair  of 
clumsily  joined  doublets.  Wernle*  (with  a different  purpose)  argues 
along  the  same  lines  as  Hilgenfeld,  pointing  to  Ignatius  and  to  the 
readings  of  Syr®'“  in  Matt,  i as  showing  that  a part  of  the  ancient 
Christians  could  think  of  “from  the  seed  of  David”  and  “from  the 
Holy  Ghost”  together  without  offense.  So  perhaps  the  double 
interpretation  of  divine  sonship  would  not  be  regarded  as  contra- 
diction but  as  climax.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  necessary  to 
follow  B.  Weiss  in  regarding  ver.  35  {5io  Kat  ....  wfi?  dsou)  as  sup>- 
plied  by  the  Evangelist.  Probably  the  meaning  of  ofo?  Oeoo  in  con- 
nection with  what  precedes  should  not  be  pressed  too  far.  On  any 
view,  however,  ver.  35  would  make  Jesus  olb^  dsob,  even  though 
He  might  also  have  been  called  that  on  less  definite  grounds. 

4.  The  words  in  vers.  36,  37  (pointing  to  the  example  of  Elisa- 
beth), obtain  a good  sense  only  if  no  mention  of  a conception  by  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  gone  before;  for  if  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  of  all  has  already  been  promised,  then  it  isweakand  notcon- 
vincing  to  point  in  support  to  Elisabeth’s  conception  in  her  old  age. 

This,  so  far  from  being  a support  for  Harnack’s  position,  is  really 
an  argument  against  it.  There  could,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  no  parallel  for  the  unique  mhacle.  But  what  the  angel  could 
do  was  to  point  to  a miracle  which  was  at  least  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  general  principle  that  obx  Admarrjffsi  Tzapd  zo'j  Osou  -av 
And  it  is  almost  necessarily  required  for  the  logic  of  the  passage  that 
the  greater  event  in  which  the  belief  was  solicited,  should  be  in  the 
same  sphere  with  the  example  used.  If  merely  vers.  31-33  had 
gone  before,  then  Ave  should  expect  that  the  angel  would  point 
rather  to  the  promised  career  of  John  than  to  something  miraculous 
in  his  birth,  to  which  miracle  there  Avas  to  be  no  counterpart  in  the 
case  of  Jesus.  Zimmermann  admits  the  weakness  of  the  argument 
draAvn  from  A’ers.  36,  37,  against  the  integrity  of  the  passage;  but 
I must  go  still  further.  To  me  it  will  always  be  a mystery  how  the 
argument  eA^er  came  to  be  formulated  from  vers.  36,  37,  against  the 
integrity  of  the  passage  rather  than  in  faA’or  of  it.| 

* Sijnoptische  Frage,  103-104. 

t Bardenliewer,  op.  cit.,  161. 

t Cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  f.  u'iss.  Theologie,  1901,  202-203,  316-317,  and 
especially  E.  P.  Badhain,  Academy,  January  26,  1895.  B.  Weiss,  in  Meyer,  9tc 
,\u9.,  on  ver.  35,  calls  attention  to  the  <cai  avrij  of  ver.  36  as  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion we  have  indicated. 
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O.  ThG  question,  of  Mary,  eazat  zouzo,  i-s)  avSpa  00  yivmar.w,  is 
open  to  objection  in  two  respects : 

(a)  Since  Mary  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  and  since  he  was  of 
the  house  of  Da\dd,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  natural  for  Mary 
to  apply  the  promise  of  the  angel  to  the  fruit  of  the  coming  marriage 
future).  So  the  question  is  a mere  de\dce  of  the  redactor 
to  introduce  ver.  35. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  arises  in  part  from  a too  exact  and  mechani- 
cal interpretation  of  the  question,  for  the  question  need  be  little 
more  than  the  unthinking  expression  of  the  maidenly  consciousness 
of  Mary,  startled  as  she  was  by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  angel. 
We  may  either  think  of  the  exact  form  of  the  question  as  due  to 
the  narrator,  who,  however,  correctly  represents  the  general  sense 
of  what  Mary  said  to  the  angel  or  conveyed  to  him  by  look;  or  we 
may  think  of  the  present  form  of  the  question  as  given  by  Mary 
herself.  In  either  case,  there  is  no  difficulty  sufficient  to  justify  the 
theory  of  interpolation.  For  the  difficulty  is  as  well  explained  by 
the  natural  confusion  of  Mary  as  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  interpo- 
lator. An  interpolator  might  even  be  expected  to  smooth  things 
out.  Or  it  is  possible  to  take  another  view  of  the  matter,  and  to 
suppose  that  there  was  something  in  the  annunciation  in  its  original 
form,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  the  words  were  spoken,  to  indicate 
that  the  conception  was  to  be  immediate  or  of  a unique  character.* 
(5)  This  question  of  Mary  expresses  imbelief  as  much  as  does  the 
question  of  Zacharias,  xaza  zi  yvw<joiiai  zoDzo  ; (ver.  18) ; yet  Mary  is 
praised  as  having  believed  (ver.  45),  whereas  Zacharias  is  punished 
with  dumbness  as  having  doubted. 

The  two  questions  are  not  quite  equivalent,  however  sophistical 
Harnack  may  pronounce  the  attempts  to  show  a difference  be- 
tween them.  The  question  of  Mary  may  be  simply  the  involimtary 
expression  of  sm-prise  and  perplexity;  that  of  Zacharias  must  be 
a deliberate  request  for  a sign.  And  even  if  we  giv'e  the  objection 
its  full  force,  it  does  not  prove  much,  for  in  any  case  the  final  answer 
of  Mary  was  ’/3ob  ^ doulrj  Kupiou  • ylvoizo  poi  xaza  to  pf/pid  aou.'\ 

6.  Mary  is  represented  throughout  the  first  two  chapters  as 
passive  and  silent — as  keeping  all  these  things  and  pondering  them 
in  her  heart,  as  receiving  blessing  without  reply.  This  picture  is 
disturbed  by  the  question  of  i.  34. 

In  the  first  place,  this  argument  rests  upon  Harnack’s  doubtful 
view  that  the  Magnificat  is  to  be  attributed  to  Elisabeth,  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  merely  subjective  at  the  best. 

* For  a careful  statement,  see  Allen,  Interpreter,  February,  1905,  121,  122. 
t Cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  f.  vriss.  Theologie,  1901,  316. 
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7.  After  the  necessary  changes  have  been  made  in  i.  27  and 
iii.  23,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  knows  nothing  of  the  virgin  birth,  except 
in  i.  34,  35.  “After  these  few  and  easy  deletions,  which  are 
required,  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  interpolation  of  vers. 
34,  35,  but  which  otherwise  also  obtrude  themselves  upon  us,  the 
narrative  is  smooth  and  nowhere  presupposes  the  virgin  birth.” 

As  we  have  already  sho^\*n,  Harnack  has  no  groimd  for  saying 
that  the  removal  of  rzapOi^o^^  in  i.  27  has  its  o\ni  reasons,  apart  from 
the  theory  about  i.  34,  35.  Other  objections  also  have  already  been 
noticed. 

8.  The  composition  of  vers.  34,  35,  is  easily  discerned.  Ver.  34 
prepares  for  ver.  35  (very  clumsily  it  is  true) ; ver.  35  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  Luke  i.  31,  32,  and  Matt.  i.  18-25. 

It  is  rather  suspicious  that  the  redactor  should  be  .so  clumsy  in 
one  point,  and  should  yet  exliibit  positive  genius  in  imitating 
(ver.  35)  so  admirably  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  narratives. 

9.  So  Matt.  i.  18-25  becomes  the  starting-point  for  the  represen- 
tations of  the  virgin  birth,  which  simplifies  matters  in  the  history 
of  the  legend. 

In  our  judgment,  however  it  may  be  in  Harnack’s,  this  is 
merely  begging  the  question. 

10.  Whether  Luke  himself  subsequently  or  an  interpolator 
inserted  the  virgin  birth  in  the  Gospel  cannot  be  decided,  though 
the  former  alternative  is  less  probable. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  intended  as  an  argument  at  all,  and  so 
demands  no  answer. 

Against  all  these  minuter  arguments  may  be  balanced  the  import- 
ant consideration  of  the  parallelism  with  the  annvmciation  to  Zacha- 
rias.  In  vers.  11-20  we  have  (1)  the  appearance  of  the  angel, 
(2)  fear  of  Zacharias,  (3)  promise  by  the  angel,  (4)  surprised 
question  of  Zacharias,  (5)  reiteration  of  the  promise,  with  a sign. 
To  these  details  we  have  in  the  full  text  of  the  annunciation  to 
Mary  striking  parallels,  and  the  details  are  there  arranged  in  the 
same  order.  The  general  impression  is  very  strong  that  this  paral- 
lel was  intended  by  the  writer,  so  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  vers. 
34,  35,  are  to  be  removed;  for  without  these  verses  the  symmetry 
of  the  chapter  is  destroyed.* 

Our  conclusions  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  impossible  that  vers.  34,  35,  should  have  been  interpo- 
lated into  the  completed  Gospel.  That  is  excluded  by  the  weight 
of  external  evidence.  (Against  Harnack.) 

* Weinel.  Zeitschrijt  f.  d.  neut.  Wissenschajt,  1901,  37f. 
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(2)  It  is  highly  improbable  that  vers.  34,  35,  are  an.  addition 
made  by  the  Evangelist  to  a Palestinian  source  that  elsewhere  he 
follows  closely.  On  that  view  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  peculiarly 
marked  Semitic  style  and  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  two  verses, 
so  precisely  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  (Against 
Zimmermann.) 

(3)  It  is  less  improbable  (but  still  far  from  likely)  that  in  i.  34, 
35,  Luke  is  departing  from  a Palestinian  source  which  he  does  not 
here  follow  closely  but  employs  in  so  loose  a way  that  we  can  seldom 
(as  here)  separate  the  source  from  the  finished  composition.* 
Against  this  view  of  the  matter,  Wernle  himself  notices  the  objec- 
tion that  it  fails  to  account  for  the  apparent  contradictions  and 
roughness  caused  by  the  insertion,  but  he  supposes  that  that  con- 
tradiction was  not  apparent  to  Luke  in  the  same  way  as  to  us. 
So  Wernle  holds  that  the  birth  narrative  is  the  work  throughout 
(even  through  i.  31-35)  of  one  author,  and  is  as  closely  knit  as  we 
can  expect  in  a time  of  lively  productiveness  and  variegated 
religious  syncretism.  But  how,  then,  can  we  be  confident  of  sepa- 
rating between  author  and  source  in  i.  31ff.?  Wernle  would  per- 
haps be  more  consistent  if  he  were  more  skeptical  about  this  point. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  that  of  Wernle  will  allow 
us  to  attribute  the  whole  to  some  writer  other  and  earlier  than  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel.  At  any  rate,  grave  objections  may  be  raised, 
for  example,  from  style  and  diction,  against  the  large  place  which 
Wernle  attributes  to  the  Evangelist  in  the  composition  of  chapters 
i,  ii.t 

Before  passing  on,  we  must  notice  a remarkable  modification  of 
the  interpolation  theory  we  have  just  been  considering — a modifica- 
tion which  has  recently  (1900)  been  suggested  by  Kattenbuschd 
and  defended  by  Weinel.§  According  to  Kattenbusch,  the  birth 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  was  originally  thought  of  independently  of 
the  birth  from  a virgin,  and  it  is  to  the  former  conception  that 
Luke’s  narrative  attaches  the  chief  importance.  Indeed,  even  i.  35, 
taken  by  itself,  does  not  mean  anything  more  than  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  so  overshadowed  the  mother  that  not  merely  was  the  child 
filled  with  the  Spirit  from  the  moment  of  birth,  as  in  the  case  of 
John,  but  that  which  was  begotten  (j'svKu/jtsvov)  partook  from  the 
very  first  of  the  nature  of  the  Spirit.  That  verse  excludes  the 

* Wernle,  op.  cit.,  102f. 

t In  defense  of  the  integrity  of  the  passage,  see  especially  E.  P.  Badham , 
Academy,  January  26,  1895. 

t Verbreitung  und  Bedeutung  des  Taufsymbols,  621-622,  666f.  Anm.  300. 

§ Zeitschrijt  f.  d.  neut.  Wissenschajt,  1901,  37f. 
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human  father  only  when  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  34  {i-s\  a>dpa  ou  yt^waxw).  So  that  in  order  to  remove 
the  \drgin  birth  from  Luke’s  narrative  and  thus  secure  unity  of 
representation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  delete  the  whole  of  vers.  34,  35, 
vith  Hillmann,  but  merely  to  remove  the  four  words  i-s)  avdpa  ob 

yi/(i(Txw. 

The  special  grounds  that  speak  in  favor  of  this  new  suggestion 
(as  they  are  to  be  gleaned  partly  from  Kattenbusch,  but  particu- 
larly from  'Weinel,  who  is  more  confident  about  the  literary  and 
critical  question)  seem  to  be  derived  largely  from  the  comparison 
with  the  annunciation  to  Zacharias.  As  we  there  find  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  agency  of  Zacharias,  because  that  was  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course,  so  the  agency  of  Joseph  is  in  this  second  annuncia- 
tion similarly  regarded  as  a matter  of  comse.  In  the  second  place, 
the  statement  of  ver.  35  about  the  r.^eupia  aywv  cannot  exclude  the 
cooperation  of  the  human  father,  because  it  is  expressly  correlated 
with  the  conception  by  Elisabeth  (ver.  36).  In  the  third  place,  the 
very  giving  of  a sign  (ver.  36)  requires  that  a surprised  or  doubting 
question  should  have  preceded.  But  this  requirement  is  not  satis- 
fied by  Hillmann’s  theory.  And  in  the  fourth  place,  the  parallelism 
of  structme  between  the  accounts  of  the  two  anmmciations,  which 
is  destroyed  by  Hillmann,  is  preserved  by  this  new  suggestion. 

-\s  to  this  last  argument,  we  observe  that  the  parallelism  is  not 
preserved  by  Weinel’s  suggestion  so  well  as  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  the  passage.  For  in  ver.  18  Zacharias  gives  the 
reason  for  his  doubt,  to  which  reason  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
in  the  case  of  Mary  imless  the  words  w^pa  ob  yi-^dxjxw  are  retained. 
Therefore  this  ver}"  argument  of  Weinel  speaks  very  strongly 
against  his  own  theory,  as  it  does  against  the  theory  of  Hillmann. 
The  most  attractive  thing  about  the  new  theory  is  that  it  removes 
one  difficulty  about  Mary’s  question,  in  that  it  makes  her  surprise 
centre  about  the  greatness  of  her  son,  rather  than  about  a hitherto 
immentioned  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  His  birth.*  Further- 
more, by  retaining  ver.  35,  it  procures  the  great  advantage  over 
the  theory  of  Hillmann  of  not  obliging  us  to  attribute  to  a redac- 
tor such  a marvelous  genius  in  imitating  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
original  writing.  Indeed,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  admit  that  the 
new  theory  is  preferable  to  the  old;  at  any  rate,  we  gladly  admit 
that  the  old  has  received  a new  wound  from  the  fresh  arguments  of 
AVeinel,  especially  the  literary  argument  from  the  parallelism  with 
i.  llff.  But  these  arguments  oppose  the  older  interpolation  theory 


* See  Weinel,  op.  cit.,  38,  39. 
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as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  integrity  of  the  whole  passage  as  in 
the  interests  of  the  new  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
arguments  of  Harnack,  and  arguments  upon  which  the  champions 
of  the  old  theory  were  accustomed  to  stake  their  cause  to  no  mean 
extent,  fall  to  the  ground  if  ver.  35  is  retained.  Fm-thermore, 
although  Kattenbusch  is  correct  in  saying  that  ver.  35  does  not 
require  the  virgin  birth,  yet  it  naturally  suggests  something  of  the 
kind,  so  that  it  is  better  in  place  if  the  clause  Itts'l  avdpa  ob  yivtuaxm  has 
preceded.  And  then  one  great  objection  to  the  new  theory  (an 
objection  which  Weinel  has  not  altogether  ignored)  is  the  extreme 
cleverness  of  the  redactor.  According  to  the  new  theory  the  redac- 
tor is  too  clever,  as  according  to  the  old  theory  he  displayed  too 
much  literary  genius.  On  the  whole,  the  two  theories  are  about 
equally  improbable;  for,  after  all,  the  really  fmidamental  objec- 
tions apply  to  both  alike,  while  the  peculiar  difficulties  are  about 
equally  divided. 

In  Matthew,  Hillmann  supposes  the  first  two  chapters  to  have 
been  no  part  of  the  original  Gospel,  while  Hilgenfeld  regards  i.  18-ii. 
23  as  an  interpolation.  It  is  argued  that  the  h rauTut^  rai?  ijiiipat? 
of  iii.  1 would  not  be  natural  if  the  third  chapter  was  originally 
joined  to  what  now  goes  before.  According  to  Hillmann,  probably 
some  chronological  note  similar  to  that  in  Luke  iii.  1 was  left  off 
by  the  redactor  who  added  chaps,  i,  ii;  for  the  redactor  was  so  far 
from  the  time  described  that  he  would  take  no  offense  at  applying 
the  phrase  h Tabzat‘;  raf?  ijpipat?  to  what  really  happened  after  an 
interval  of  thirty  years.  But  this  is  a mere  supposition.  Perhaps 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  would  himself  have  been  looking  back  over 
a long  enough  interval  not  to  have  objected  to  the  phrase,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  loose  way  in  which  the  incidents  are  coupled 
all  through  the  Gospel.  Nowhere  is  the  chronological  succession 
very  clear. 

Hilgenfeld  supposes  that  the  h rabrat?  rai?  r^pipai?  refers  to  the  close 
of  the  genealogy,  for  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  to  mean  by  the 
phrase  merely  “in  the  time  of  Jesus,”  if  it  is  taken  in  connection 
with  the  many  generations  indicated  in  i.  1-16.  But  this  seems 
rather  unlikely,  for  the  genealogy  is  the  expression  of  one  idea,  and 
has  no  chronological  purpose.  It  would,  therefore,  be  very  un- 
natural to  separate  i.  16  from  the  rest  by  applying  to  it  the  phrase 
iv  Taurat<s  r.  ijfx.  That  phrase  requires  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
narrative  should  have  gone  before,  and  this  requirement  is  not  satis- 
fied by  the  genealogy.  Meyer  argues  further  that  iv.  13  manifestly 
refers  to  ii.  23. 
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As  to  the  content  of  the  section,  Hilgenfeld*  enumerates  as  marks 
of  the  redactor  (1)  the  Old  Testament  pragmatism,  (2)  the  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  heathen,  (3)  the  view  of  Christ  as  born  Son  of 
God.  But  the  Old  Testament  pragmatism  is  rather  a mark  of  the 
author  of  the  whole  Gospel,  who  is  interested  throughout  in  showing 
the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  The  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  Gentiles  proves  nothing  if  the  story  of  the  Magi  (Gen- 
tiles) is  essentially  true,  for  in  the  mere  form  of  the  story  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a desire  to  magnify  the  Gentiles  at  the  expense  of  the 
Jews.  And  it  is  not  at  all  self-evident  that  the  author  of  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel  should  not  himself  have  felt  the  contrast  between  the 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  the  Gentiles  and  its  rejection  by  the  Jews. 
Finally,  why  may  not  the  idea  that  Christ  was  born  Son  of  God  have 
been  the  -^fiew  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel?  Some  one — i.e.,  the 
redactor  at  least — ^held  to  both  the  Davidic  sonship  and  the  \’irgin 
birth.  Why  may  not  the  author  have  done  so? 

One  piece  of  suppo.sed  external  e^ddence  must  be  mentioned,  even 
though  we  consider  it  to  be  of  little  value.  Conybearef  and  Hilgen- 
feld attribute  considerable  weight  to  a Syriac  tract,  extant  in  a 
sixth-century  manuscript  (British  Museum,  Add.  17,142),  and  pub- 
lished, with  a translation,  by  Wright  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, 1866,  Vols.  IX  and  X.  The  tract  is  attributed  to  Eusebius 
and  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the  Star  and  the  Magi,  the  history 
having  been  vTitten  down  in  119  A.D.  According  to  Conybeare, 
‘‘the  Syriac  author  of  this  tract  ....  had  in  his  hands  a pre- 
canonical  Greek  source  of  119  or  120,”  to  which  belonged  the  colo- 
phon that  gives  the  date.  Conybeare’s  conclusion  is  that  the  date 
119  or  120  is  the  terminus  a quo  of  the  introduction  of  Matt.  ii.  1-15 
into  the  canonical  text.  The  document  is  interesting,  but  the  con- 
clusions dra^m  from  it  seem  to  be  best  described  as  “ problematical  ” 
— a word  which  J.  Weiss  aptly  applies  to  Conybeare’s  Ephraem 
passage  about  Luke.  .Aid  in  view  of  the  imdisputed  unity  of  style 
and  diction  between  i.  18-ii.  23  and  the  rest  of  the  Gospel — a imity 
far  too  perfect  to  be  explained  as  due  merely  to  a common  redactor 
— we  may  safely  agree  finally  witli  J.  Weiss  when  he  declares  that 
there  never  were  forms  of  the  Gospels  of  l\Iatthew  and  Luke  without 
the  infancy  narratives.! 

.\s  to  the  sources  of  the  infancy  section  in  Matthew,  nothing  very 
definite  can  be  said.  It  is  mere  speculation,  for  example,  when 

* Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Theologie,  1900,  269. 

t See  Guardian,  April  29,  1903. 

t Theologische  Rundschau,  1903,  20S. 
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Schmiedel  makes  i.  18-25  an  addition  later  than  chap.  ii.  Indeed, 
for  all  we  can  see,  the  two  chapters  might  go  back  to  the  same  source, 
for  the  failure  to  mention  the  place  Bethlehem  in  i.  18  instead  of 
in  ii.  1 proves  very  little;*  but,  after  all,  the  theory  of  merely  oral 
sources  can  never  be  disproved.  The  ultimate  home  of  the  sources 
is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  Palestinian  than  Gentile,  for  the 
section  shows  acquaintance  with  Jewish  customs,  and  with  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  perhaps  is  combatting 
Jewish  slanders. t The  story  of  the  Magi  does  not  oppose  this  view 
of  the  matter,  for  the  Gentile  coloring,  so  far  as  it  exists,  might  be 
due  to  the  Gentile  subject  ;J  and  perhaps  it  is  even  a positive  evi- 
dence for  the  Jewivsh  character  of  the  narrative,  for  it  may  represent 
the  Jewish  Messianic  conception  of  a gathering  of  the  heathen  for 
worship  to  Mount  Sion.  If  Matthew’s  Gospel  is  in  general  destined 
for  Jews,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  i.  18-ii.  23  is  a 
foreign  element;  or  rather  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  until  we  have 
proved  that  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  birth  could  not  possibly 
have  arisen  on  Jewish  ground.  § 

As  to  the  genealogy  of  Matthew,  the  attempt  of  Charles||  to  prove 
that  it  is  a later  addition  to  the  Gospel  (about  A.D.  170)  is  interesting 
only  in  showing  how  more  usual  critical  theories  can  be  reversed. 
Conybeare^  has  shown  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  the 
genealogy  to  have  been  added  at  that  late  date,  when  interests  other 
than  the  interest  in  the  Davidic  descent  were  predominant;  and 
Badham  has  argued  with  some  weight  against  separating  i.  1-17 
and  i.  18-ii  at  all.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  genealogy  was  part  of  the  original  Gospel,  or,  to  sum  up 
our  results,  that  the  whole  of  chaps,  i,  ii,  is  genuine. 

The  discovery  of  Syr®‘“  in  1892  has  made  Matt.  i.  16,  from  a 
textual  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  extensively  discussed  verses 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  has  acted  as  a lively  stimulus  to  the 
investigation  of  the  genealogies  in  general.  The  bewildering  mazes 
of  the  textual  question**  must  here,  for  obvious  reasons,  remain 

* See  Princeton  Theological  Review,  October,  1905,  G64ff. 

t See  W.  Allen,  Interpreter,  February,  1905. 

X Cf.  Church  Quart.  Rev.,  July,  1904,  389. 

§ For  the  Jewish  character  of  Matt,  i,  ii,  see  especially  G.  H.  Box,  Zeitschrift 
}.  d.  neut.  Wissenschaft , 1905,  81f. 

II  Academy,  December  1,  1894. 

^ Academy,  December  8,  1894. 

**  See  a long  controversy  carried  on  by  Conybeare,  Badham,  Charles,  Allen, 
Rahlfs,  Sanday,  White,  Skipwith,  and  a few  others  in  the  Academy  from  Novem- 
ber 17,  1894,  to  February  23,  1895;  Farrar  in  the  Expositor,  1895  (Vol.  I),  Iff.; 
J.  R.  Harris  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  LXVI,  656ff. ; Conybeare  in  Hibbert  Journal,  I> 
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unexplored;  nor  do  we  need  to  explore  them  for  our  purpose.  For 
after  the  first  shock  of  discovery  has  passed  away,  the  general  con- 
sensus of  scholarship  seems  to  be  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  the 
readings  of  the  new  manuscript  do  not  tell  us  as  much  as  was  at  fii’st 
supposed.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  reading  at  i.  16  merely  intensi- 
fies difficulties  already  present;  at  anj'  rate,  it  cannot  prove  that  i. 
18ff.  was  not  a part  of  the  original  Gospel.  Either  one  of  two  lines 
of  solution  seems  to  me  to  be  possible.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say 
with  J.  Weiss* *  that  the  original  form  of  the  genealogy"  was  “Joseph 
begat  Jesus,”  though  this  was,  of  comse,  never  the  reading  in  the 
Gospel;  the  problem  then  being  how  to  account  for  the  variants 
after  the  change  had  once  been  made.  This  problem  J.  Weiss  dis- 
misses as  insoluble.  Wilkinson, f in  one  of  the  most  con\dncmg 
papers  which  I have  seen  upon  the  subject,  attempts  something  of 
a solution.  He  decides  (and  correctly)  that  our  present  Greek  text 
is  the  original  text  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  narrator  of  i.  18ff.  had 
two  motives:  (1)  to  assert  the  miraculous  conception,  (2)  to  assert 
that  the  birth  took  place  while  Mary  was  Joseph’s  wife.  The  latter 
was  the  narrator’s  way  of  effecting  a “ compromise  ”[?]  between  the 
virgin  birth  and  the  DaHdic  Messiahship.  Now  i.  16  in  our  critical 
text  is  in  exact  accord  with  this  purpose,  as  the  reading  of  Syr®“*  is 
not,  while  Conybeare’s  reading  from  the  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and 
Aquila  is  manifestly  conflate.  The  other  readmgs,  Wilkinson  con- 
tinues, were  due  to  two  causes:  correction  due  to  dogmatic  sensi- 
tiveness, and  corruption  from  the  original  sources  {i.e.,  from  the 
reading  of  the  original  genealogy",  “ Joseph  begat  Jesus”).  There  are 
many  attractive  featmes  about  such  a construction  of  the  history 
of  the  variations,  but  I am  not  quite  convinced  that  “Joseph  begat 
Jesus”  was  the  reading  of  the  original  genealog}’ — if  there  was  a 
genealogy'  of  this  peculiar  type — before  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
made  use  of  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  compiler  who  inserted 
the  names  of  women  tliroughout  the  genealogy  would  have  been 
likely  to  mention  the  mother  of  Jesus;  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  inserted  the  women  expressly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  something  remarkable  about  iMary — i.e.,  the  virgin 
birth. i We  must  simpW  refrain  from  trying  to  make  a decision. 

In  the  case  of  Luke,  perhaps  there  was  an  original  genealogy 

96ff. ; J.  R.  Wilkinson  in  Hibbert  Journal,  I,  354ff. ; Allen  in  Interpreter,  Febru- 
ary, 1905;  Sclimiedel,  Art.  Mary  in  Enc.  Biblica,  etc. 

* Theologische  Rundschau,  1901,  210. 

t Hibbert  Journal,  I,  354ff. 

X a.  Nilen,  Interpreter,  February',  1905,  112,  113;  Box,  Zeitschrijt  j.  d.  neut. 
Wissenscha/t,  1905,  S3f. 
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which  made  Joseph  the  father- of  Jesus  without  indication  of  any- 
thing peculiar  in  the  relationship.  At  any  rate,  the  was 

added  at  least  as  earh'^  as  the  reception  of  the  genealogy  into  the 
Gospel,  and  probably  earlier.  Indeed,  I think  we  should  not  be  too 
certain  that  the  words  of  ver.  23  were  ever  without  the  w?  hoiiH^sTo, 
for  it  is  not  even  so  evident  as  is  sometimes  supposed  that  no  one 
would  have  gone  to  work  to  compile  a genealogy  wdio  was  expecting 
to  remove  (apparently,  at  least)  the  very  point  of  it  by  these  words. 
For,  to  emphasize  what  we  have  mentioned  many  times,  we  know 
that  there  were  some  who  were  interested  to  prove  both  Davidic 
descent  and  virgin  birth.  Why  may  not  the  compiler  of  the  gene- 
alogy have  been  one  of  these?  And  suppose  the  genealogy  wns 
not  first  compiled  at  all  in  order  to  show  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Jesus,  but  was  a long-prized  family  record  which  was  continued 
from  the  generation  to  generation.  If  it  w'as  to  be  continued  at  all 
after  Jo.seph,  it  could  be  continued  only  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  have  it — that  is,  in  case  the  virgin  birth  was  a fact.  So  there 
would  be  no  question  of  going  to  wmrk  to  construct  a genealogy  of 
Jesus;  the  genealogy  already  existed  as  a genealogy  of  Joseph. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  discussion  of  divisive  theories) 
about  the  infancy  narratives,  long  and  tedious  as  it  has  been,  is' 
merely  a means  to  an  end.  The  great  problem  for  those  w’ho  deny 
the  historicity  of  the  birth  stories  is  to  show  how  the  idea  of  the 
virgin  birth  could  have  arisen  in  such  a way  and  at  such  a time  and 
in  such  a place  as  to  find  a lodgment  in  those  stories.  This  problem 
would  be  much  simplified  if  certain  things  about  the  character  and 
date  of  the  account  of  the  virgin  birth  could  be  established  by  clear 
internal  evidence.  Now  the  result  of  our  examination  of  the  sup- 
posed internal  evidence,  we  believe,  has  been  to  sho^v  that  the 
propositions — which  we  enumerated  as  the  four  logical  motives 
for  divisive  theories — have  not  been  established.  In  the  first 
place,  the  infancy  narratives  are  not  interpolations  in  the 
Gospels;  so  all  the  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  the  Gospels  is  also 
evidence  for  the  early  date  of  the  infancy  narratives.  In  the  second 
place,  those  portions  of  the  infancy  narratives  which  tell  of  the 
virgin  birth  cannot  so  be  separated  from  the  rest  as  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Davidic  descent  could  not  in  the  early  days  be 
maintained  by  the  same  vTiter  that  also  believed  in  the  virgin  birth. 
So  if  the  other  New  Testament  writers  emphasize  the  Davidic 
descent,  it  is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  also  believe  in  the  virgin 
birth.  In  the  third  place,  one  of  the  narratives  of  the  virgin  birth — 
that  of  Luke — is  jjronouncedly  Jewish-Christian  and  even  Pales- 
.5 
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tinian  in  origin;  while  the  narrative'  of  IMatthew  also  bears  marks 
of  Jewish-Chi’istian  origin,  and  at  any  rate  is  contained  in  a Gospel 
probably  destined  for  Jews.  Finally,  since  the  account  of  the  virgin 
birth  is  part  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  both  narratives,  and 
since  the  narratives  are  manifestly  independent  of  each  other,  it 
follo^vs  that  our  two  testimonies  to  the  virgin  birth  cannot  be 
reduced  to  one.  The  narratives  being  of  such  a character,  the  prob- 
lem now  is  to  show  how  the  virgin  birth,  unless  it  were  a fact,  ever 
could  have  found  a place  in  them.  We  must  not  merely  show  how 
the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth  might  have  been  developed  during  the 
first  century;  we  must  further  show — and  this  is  often  neglected — 
how  this  idea  was  ever  taken  up  by  just  those  narratives  in  which 
we  now  find  it.* 

/*■  Since  the  narratives  of  the  virgin  bh’th  are  Jewish  in  character, 
it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  basis  of  the  idea  is  to  be  found 
on  Jewish-Christian  ground. f Within  the  limits  of  Judaism  itself, 
two  starting-points  have  been  suggested  for  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  virgin  birth.  In  the  first  place,  certain  great  heroes  of 
old — such  as  Isaac — being  born  by  a peculiar  exercise  of  the  power 
of  God,  were  regarded  as  begotten  not  xaza  adpxa,  but  xard  -•xsup.a  (cf. 
Gal.  iv.  29) ; and  Luke  even  gives  an  account  of  such  a birth  in  the 
case  of  John  the  Baptist.  So  since  Jesus  was  considered  greater 
than  these  spiritual  children,  it  was  only  a short  step  to  exclude  the 
human  factor  altogether  by  making  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  case,  not 
only  an  important  factor,  but  the  sole  factor  in  His  conception  in  His 
mother's  womb  (cf.  the  case  of  Jolm,  Luke  i.  15).  Not  only  was 
this  “greater  than  the  prophets”  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  “from 
his  mother’s  womb,”  but  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  the  very  con- 
stituting element  of  His  personality.  To  this  short  step  in  advance 
the  virgin  prophecy  of  Isa.  vii.  14  would  afford  the  necessary 
impetus.  Of  course,  as  Beyschlag  says,  all  this  is  merely  the  formal 
factor  of  the  representation  of  the  virgin  birth;  the  material  factor 
was  the  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a new  beginning  in  humanity,  as 
the  one  who  came  down  from  above.  The  course  of  development 
has  been  fully  described  by  Lobstehi  :t  The  disciples  began  with  a 
profound  impression  of  the  imiqueness  of  Jesus’  personality.  This 
impression  they  interpreted  at  first  along  merely  Jewish  lines — they 
interpreted  the  title  “Son  of  God”  as  applied  to  Jesus  merely  in  a 

* For  the  question  now  about  to  be  discussed,  see  especially  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu, 
E.  T.,  I,  221f. 

t Ho  Beyschlag,  llarnack,  Lobstein. 

X Die  Lehre  von  der  ubcrnatiirlichen  Geburt  Christi,  2te  Aufl.,  E.  T.,  1903. 
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Messianic  or  theocratic  sense.  But  as  Christian  thought  began  to 
seek  for  the  underlying  causes  of  what  it  had  at  first  accepted  with- 
out deep  reflection,  the  simple  explanation  of  the  unique  personality 
of  Christ  as  rooted  in  His  Messiahship  was  no  longer  able  to  suffice. 
Thus  arose  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  preexistence,  and  finally,  vmder 
the  influence  of  Alexandrian  philosophy,  the  more  highly  developed 
Logos  Christology  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  To  the  theocratic  sonship 
was  added  the  metaphysical  sonship.  But  parallel  with  this  theo- 
logical development,  or  preceding  it,  a more  popular  development 
had  been  going  on.  To  the  popular  mind — assisted  by  the  stories 
of  spiritual  children  such  as  Isaac,  and  by  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  vii. 
14 — the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  unique  personality  of 
Christ  was  that  He  was  not  born  like  other  men,  but  begotten  di- 
rectly by  God.  So  we  have  not  only  the  theocratic  and  the  meta- 
physical sonship,  but  also  (inferior  to  the  latter)  the  physical 
sonship. 

Such  a theory  has  an  advantage  over  some  that  we  shall  presently 
consider,  in  that  it  does  not  call  in  elements  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  included  in  Jewish-Christian  narratives.  Even  here, 
however,  we  might  with  some  reason  object  that  the  stage  of  mythi- 
cal development  required  by  Lobstein’s  theory  is  too  advanced  to 
be  represented  in  a narrative  reflecting  so  purely  as  that  of  Luke  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Palestinian  thought.  But  we 
waive  this  point,  in  order  to  emphasize  even  more  serious  objections. 
In  the  first  place^  Harnack  is  basing  his  theory  upon  a very  unsteady 
foundation  when  he  makes  the  passage  Isa.  vii.  14  not  only  a neces- 
sary element  in  the  development,  but  apparently  the  only  deter- 
mining cause  for  the  peculiar  form  which  the  myth  has  assumed.* 
For  the  word  used  in  the  Hebrew,  would  give  no  impulse 

whatever  to  the  idea  of  a virgin  birth;  while  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Septuagint  translation  {■r.apeivo's)  had  ever  as  a matter  of  fact 
given  rise  to  the  inference  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin — certainly  not  within  the  limits  of  pure  Judaism.f  In 
general,  modern  criticism  has  learned  to  be  much  more  skeptical 
than  formerly  about  the  omnipotence  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
in  creating  stories  simply  in  order  to  fit  the  predictions.  There 
must  be  something  to  support  before  Old  Testament  prophecy  can 

* Harnack,  Dogmengeschichle,  E.  T.  from  3d  ed.,  I,  100,  note  1. 

t Cheyne  rejects  Isa.  vii.  14,  LXX,  as  accounting  for  the  narrative  of  Matt,  i ; 
but  makes  an  interesting  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  mistranslation 
itself.  He  supposes  that  trapUtvog  was  a title  taken  over  from  the  goddesses  of 
certain  heathen  religions,  who  were  mothers  but  not  originally  wives.  Box  sug- 
gests Christian  influence  to  account  for  the  present  form  of  the  LXX  passage. 
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be  dragged  in  to  support  it,  even  though  the  form  of  the  prophecy 
may  have  some  effect  in  altering  details.*  Nor  is  it  true  that  par- 
thenogenesis was  “in  the  air”  at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  is  not  true 
that,  as  has  been  said,  “ To  the  narrator  the  miracle  is  simply  a more 
impressive  instance  of  what  God  wrought  in  the  case  of  Elisabeth, 
Rebekah  and  Sarah,  without  affecting  the  paternity  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Jacob  or  Isaac. ”t  It  is  not  true  that  Jewish-Christians, 
on  account  of  the  examples  of  Isaac,  Samson  and  Samuel,  etc., 
would  already  be  expecting  something  like  a \Trgin  birth,  so  that  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  Isaiah,  even  though  not  very  convincing, 
would  still  be  able  to  supply  a strong  enough  impulse  to  lead  to  the 
definite  formulation  of  the  doctrine  as  we  find  it  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke 
i.  For  the  step  from  a birth  by  promise,  such  as  that  of  Isaac,  to  a 
birth  without  human  father,  such  as  that  of  Jesus,  is  b)'  no  means  an 
“ easy  step,”  as  is  often  asserted,  but  involves  practically  the  whole 
of  the  mystery.  The  conception  by  means  of  an  extraordinary 
power  given  to  men  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  workings  of  God  in 
Providence — though  it  may  exceed  them  in  degree — ^whereas  it  is 
just  the  exclusion  of  the  hmnan  agency  that  gives  the  miracle  of  the 
virgin  birth  that  pecuhar  character  which  is  so  difficult  to  explain. 
Such  cases  as  Isaac  and  Samson  do  not  really  go  very  far  in  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  the  unique  idea  as  reflected  in  the  narratives  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.  To  bridge  the  gap  is  especially  hard  upon 
Jewish  groimd.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  norm  HU  is  feminine, 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  idea  could  among  Jews  ever  have 
found  expression  in  just  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  both  our 
narratives  (begotten  “of  the  Holy  Spirit”).  Of  course,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  should  not  take  the  phrase  “Holy  Spirit”  as  personal 
here,  but  merely  as  expressing  the  general  idea  of  the  power  of  God 
(cf.  Luke’s  conjimction  of  rveD/ia  and  duvafu^).  Still  the  /om  of 
statement  would  naturally  have  been  different — e.g.,  ix  toD  Aoj'ou  <tou, 
a phrase  which  actually  occms  in  this  connection  in  early  Christian 
literatm-e.  That  the  representation  of  the  present  narratives  of  Luke 
and  Matthew  would  hardly  have  originated  on  Jewish  groimd  is 
shown  by  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  made  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Furthermore,  attention  has  often  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  direct  action  of  God  in  the  way 
described  in  Matthew  and  Luke  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  strict  Jewish  monotheism  of  that  day,  with  its  sharp  sepa- 

* Nestle,  Jahrbb.  f.  prot.  Theologie,  1892, 641,  can  at  the  very  most  show  merely 
a verbal  connection  between  Luke  i.  35  and  Gen.  i.  2.  Even  that  is  more  than 
doubtful. 

t B.  W.  Bacon,  Independent,  LV,  3037. 
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ration  of  the  Divine  Being  from  the  world  of  sense.*  In  order 
to  avoid  these  difficulties,  or  rather  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a force  capable  of  overcoming  them,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  that  peculiar  development  of  Judaism,  the  sect  of  the 
Essenes,  or  to  the  ascetic  tendency  prevalent  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  observable  in  ascending  degree  in  Paul  and  in  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  (so  Hilgenfeld).  But  aside  from  all  questions 
as  to  the  date  of  our  narratives,  and  as  to  the  possible  influence  of 
the  Essenes  upon  the  writers  of  the  narratives  if  those  writers  were 
ordinary  Jews,  this  theory  of  an  ascetic  impulse  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
virgin  birth  receives  its  deathblow  from  the  entire  absence  of  an 
ascetic  tendency  in  the  birth  narratives  themselves.  (Cf.  the  ex- 
pre.ssions  “father  and  mother  ” and  “parents”  in  Duke.)  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  mentioned  as  a remarkable  fact — if  the  origin  of 
the  myth  was  Jewish — that  it  was  just  from  Jewish-Christians  (the 
Ebionites)  that  the  conspicuous  denial  of  the  virgin  birth  in  the 
early  Church  proceeded.! 

It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  the  idea  of  the 
conception  from  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  w^ere  to 
be  received  by  the  Jewish  mind,  there  must  have  been  some  over- 
powering impulse  to  overcome  the  prepossessions  of  the  cm'rent 
theology.  The  only  such  impulse  that  has  been  discovered  is  the 
impulse  that  would  have  been  in  evidence  had  the  virgin  birth  been 
a fact;  so  if  we  are  to  deny  the  fact,  we  must  go  farther  afield  for 
the  origin  of  the  idea.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  very 
many  recent  scholars  who  deny  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth  are 
obliged  to  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the  purely  Jewish-Christian 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  myth. 

The  next  step  to  take  is  that  from  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  to 
Gentile  Christianity,  and  this  step  was  taken  by  Pfleiderer.  % He  sup- 
posed that  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  birth  narratives 
came  specifically  from  the  theology  of  Paul,  and  only  the  details 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pauline  dogma  of  “Christ  Jesus 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness” 
led  to  Luke’s  poetical  narrative  of  the  virgin  birth,  while  the 
accompanymg  dogma  “ born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh”  led  to  the  narrative  of  the  journey  to  Bethlehem.  Against 
this  derivation  of  the  birth  stories  from  Pauline  ideas  might  be 
urged,  in  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  any  trace  in  Pauline  writings 

* See  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Theologie,  I,  413. 

t Weiss,  op.  cit.,  I,  229. 

t Urchristenthum,  Ite  Aufl.,  417f. 
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of  the  beginniiigs  of  such  a development  of  dogmatic  interest  in 
the  mode  of  Christ’s  entrance  into  the  world.*  In  the  second  place, 
as  we  have  remarked  in  another  connection,  Pfleiderer’s  theory 
necessarily  attributes  to  the  Gentile  Luke  an  historical  imagination 
and  a dramatic  power — a power  of  making  purely  imagmary  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  be  real — ^^^'hich  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
literary  habits  of  those  daj’s  (especially  to  dogmatically  motived 
narratives),  and  which  would  be  worthy  of  a Defoe.  Ffleiderer's 
theory  therefore  runs  directly  counter  to  what  we  have  established 
as  to  the  genuinely  Jewish  spirit  of  the  narrative  in  the  third  Gospel,  t 

Being  defeated  on  pmely  Jewish  and  Christian  ground,  those 
who  deny  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth  betake  themselves  next  to 
Alexandria,  and  seek  to  derive  the  idea  from  that  mixture  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  Old  Testament  religion  which  we  find  best  exempli- 
fied in  the  writings  of  Philo.  So  Conj’beare  and  Volter. 

The  latter!  develops  his  theory  in  comiection  with  the  narrative 
of  Luke.  He  begins  with  the  observation  that  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  a Christian  vTiting  so  much  space  should  be  occupied  with 
John,  who  was  regarded  as  a mere  forerminer.  So  the  first  chapter 
embodies  a tradition  about  Jolm  which  was  not  Christian,  but 
purely  Jewish,  and  regarded  John  as  of  independent  importance. 
The  Christian  compiler  was  not  able  to  do  away  with  this  tradition 
entirely,  but  used  it  by  making  John  subordinate  to  Christ.  This 
he  did  simply  bj’  inserting  the  middle  portion  (vers.  26-56)  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Luke  (in  which  middle  portion,  however,  some  ele- 
ments of  the  original  tradition  can  still  be  ob.served),  without  troub- 
ling the  text  of  his  Jewish  source  in  the  other  portions.  But  this 
did  not  suffice  for  the  second  redactor,  who  tran.scended  the  narrow 
Jewish  standpoint  of  his  predecessor.  So  the  second  redactor  inter- 
preted i.  27  as  referrmg  to  Mary  rather  than  to  Jo.seph,  put  Elisa- 
beth’s song  into  the  mouth  of  Mary,  inserted  i.  34,  35,  and  made 
some  changes  in  the  song  of  Zacharias.  The  second  chapter  was 
written  by  Redactor  I of  the  first  chapter,  and  was  altered  at  ii.  5 

* Cf.  Weiss,  op.  cit.,  I,  230,  231. 

t Pfleiderer  has  since  1887  radically  modified  his  opinion,  and  now  has  recourse 
to  pagan  elements  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth. 
Thus  he  falls  in  line  with  a number  of  scholars  whose  opinion  we  shall  discuss 
presently.  He  no  longer  regards  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  as  the  originator 
of  the  idea  or  the  first  to  embody  it  in  a canonical  book,  but  accepts  the  common 
view  that  Luke  i.  34,  35,  is  an  interpolation.  In  general,  his  view  loses  its  indi- 
viduality. See  Urchristenium,  2te  Aufl.,  I,  406f.,  692f.  Cf.  Prixcetox  Theo- 
logical Review,  October,  1905,  648,  footnote. 

J Die  Apocalypse  des  Zacharias  im  Evangelium  Lucas,  Theologisch  Tijdschrijf- 
1896,  244-269. 
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and  ii.  32  by  Redactor  II,  who  was  probably  identical  with  the 
redactor  of  the  third  Gospel.  Both  the  original  writer  of  the  first 
chapter  and  Redactor  I were  Jews  pure  and  simple,  and  wrote  in 
Aramaic  (or  Hebrew).  Redactor  II  interpreted  Isa.  vii.  14  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint  and  in  other  ways  transcended  the  narrow 
Jewish  standpoint,  and  therefore  was  no  Palestinian  Jew;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  must  have  understood  Aramaic  in  order  to 
translate  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and  so  could  not  have 
been  a mere  Gentile.  So  he  must  have  been  a Hellenist.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  his  dogmatic  position.  For  on  account 
of  the  gender  of  the  word  and  the  current  Jewish  conception 
of  God,  the  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  could  scarcely  have  arisen  on 
Jewish  ground.  But  influenced  by  the  heathen  notions  of  “chil- 
dren of  God,”  some  such  conception  had  entered  into  the  thought 
of  the  Hellenistic  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion,  as  we  can  show  from 
the  wi’itings  of  Philo, 

Of  course,  Volter's  elaborate  theory  of  redactors  is  interesting 
only  as  a curious  example  to  show  how  easily  theories  of  interpola- 
tion may  rim  mad.  Every  one  of  the  main  steps  in  the  argument 
is  based  almost  entirely  upon  subjective  reasoning,  and  lacks  even 
such  show  of  support  as  is  possessed  by  arguments  such  as  that  of 
Harnack  for  regarding  i.  34,  35,  as  an  interpolation.  If  we  have 
refuted  even  these  latter  arguments,  then  it  will  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  mention  the  numberless  difficulties  that  spring  up  on  everj^ 
hand  against  Volter.*  One  criticism  only  may  be  mentioned  here 
as  being  particularly  in  point  at  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion. 
Volter  mentions  two  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  narrator  of 
the  virgin  birth  in  Luke  was  a Hellenist;  (1)  He  transcends  the 
narrow  Jewish  point  of  view  and,  for  example,  holds  to  the  non- 
Jewish  conception  of  the  virgin  birth;  so  he  can  be  no  Jew.  This 
argument,  at  least  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  virgin  birth,  we  gladly 
allow  (always  supposing  the  virgin  birth  not  to  be  a fact).  (2)  He 
was  able  to  translate  an  Ai-amaic  document,  and  was  therefore  no 
mere  Gentile.  But  was  the  document  really  written  in  Aramaic? 
And  if  so,  had  it  not  already  been  translated?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  need  much  more  careful  examination  than  ^ biter 
seems  to  have  given  them.  We  may  safely  conclude  that, 
whether  or  no  the  original  spring  of  the  doctrine  of  the  I’irgin 
birth  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Hellenistic  Judaism,  Volter’s  reason- 
ing has  not  proved  it.  His  attempt  to  show  by  literary  criticism 
the  actual  course  of  development  going  on  before  our  eyes  in  the 

* For  some  of  these,  see  Spitta,  op.  cit.,  6f. 
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text  itself  has  after  all  been  a failure.  If  we  look  to  Alexandria 
we  must  be  led  to  do  so  b}’  more  general  considerations — for  exam- 
ple, by  some  striking  similarity  of  thought  between  Alexandrian 
philosophy  and  our  canonical  birth  narratives. 

Such  an  argument  has  been  most  fully  developed  by  Conybeare.* 
According  to  Conybeare,  such  of  the  followers  of  Je.sus  as  were 
Aramaic-speaking  Jews  recognized  Jesus  as  the  ilessiah,  while 
those  followers  who  were  Greek  Jews  and  pro.selytes  recognized  in 
Him  the  Divine  Logos.  “ But  viewed  as  the  Logos  in  human  form, 
how  should  his  birth  be  represented  except  as  from  a virgin?” 
For  these  followers  among  the  Greek  Jews  lived  in  much  the  same 
intellectual  atmosphere  as  Philo.  And  Philo  regarded  the  Logos  as 
born  of  Sophia,  an  “ ever-virgin,  gifted  with  an  incontaminate  and 
unstainable  nature.”  In  the  second  place,  these  same  Hellenist 
disciples  “believed  that  many  of  their  holiest  men  had  been  bom 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  God  vLsited  from  on  high  their  mothers  in 
their  solitude.”  “Thirdly,  there  was  in  that  age  a general  belief 
that  superhuman  personages  and  great  religious  leaders  were  born 
of  virgin  mothers  through  di^■ine  agency.”!  “Fourthly,  in  Philo 
we  have  not  a few  indications  of  how  those  who  held  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  the  incarnate  word  would  be  likely  to  formulate  the  other 
belief  which  inevitably  went  therewith — namely,  that  he  was  born 
of  a virgin.” 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  Charles  has  shown  how  little  weight 
can  be  attributed  to  it,  for  that  Logos  which  was  born  of  Sophia  is 
not  in  Philo  a personal  conception.  There  are  also  insuperable  ob- 
jections of  a literary  and  historical  character  against  supposing  that 
the  accoimt  of  the  virgin  birth  came  into  the  first  and  third  Go.spels 
only  through  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Logos.  Conj’beare’s 
second  point  is  not  very  clear,  but  seems  to  mean  that,  as  he  says 
in  another  place,  “the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  deemed  it 
possible  for  a child  to  be  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  to  be  begotten  in  the  ordinary  way.”  “The  one 
process  gave  his  soul  or  reason,  which  was  a gift  of  the  Divine  Spirit; 
the  other  proce.ss  gave  him  flesh,  blood  and  the  faculties  of  sense.” 
In  Matthew,  vers.  19,20  of  the  first  chapter  represent  a too  literal  in- 

* Academy  for  1S94,  Xovenibcr  17,  December  8,  December  22;  for  1895,  Janu- 
ary 12,  January  19,  February  16.  For  criticisms,  sec  ('harles.  Academy  for  1894, 
December  29;  for  1895,  January  5,  Februarj^  2.  Cf.  also  a number  of  papers  by 
Badham  in  the  course  of  the  same  discu.ssion. 

t Here  we  pass  over  into  the  purely  heathen  sphere;  so  we  shall  defer  this  point 
till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  next  ela.ss  of  theories  about  the  origin  of  the  ^•irgin 
birth.  In  Conybeare  the  point  is  not  at  all  fundamental. 
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terpretationof  such  a philosophy.  Afterward,  Conj’beare,  corrected 
by  Badham,  seems  to  substitute  for  this  argument  the  more  positive 
one  that  an  actual  virgm  birth  is  to  be  found  spoken  of  in  Philo,  so 
that  the  writer  in  Matthew  did  not  even  have  to  remove  the  idea 
to  a lower  sphere.  Conybeare’s  really  important  argument  is  imder 
his  fourth  head.  Here  he  brings  forward  Philo’s  treatment  of 
Sarah,  Rebeka,  Leah,  Zipporah.  E.g.,  Philo  .says — to  quote  Cony- 
beare’s reproduction  of  his  words — “Moses  having  taken  his  wife 
findeth  her  with  child  of  nothing  mortal  (=  of  the  Divine  Spirit).” 
Conybeare  maintains — at  any  rate  at  fii’st — that  Philo’s  own  idea 
of  the  marriage  of  virgin  souls  with  God  was  wholly  mystical  and 
allegorical,  but  that  he  issued  a warning  against  those  who  degraded 
his  allegory  “ into  the  gross  and  fleshly  meaning  which  it  has  as- 
sumed in  Matt.  i.  19.”  If  this  interpretation  of  Philo  is  right,  then  we 
have  not  foimd  any  direct  parallel  for  Matthew.  For  there  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  “warns  the  supersti- 
tious from  the  mystery  he  is  propounding”  that  he  is  referring  to 
those  who  held  to  a view  like  that  of  Matthew.  And  when  Badham 
maintains  that  the  correspondence  between  Philo’s  examples  (Sarah, 
Zipporah,  etc.)  and  Matthew’s  narrative  is  still  closer  than  Cony- 
beare at  first  believed,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  Badham’s  impossible 
exfjgesis  of  Matthew’s  accoimt.* 

Furthermore,  against  the  whole  argument  may  be  opposed  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  the  strict  Palestinian  Judaism  and  the 
Judaism  of  Alexandriaf — a gulf  which  Conybeare  has  not  really 
succeeded  in  bridging  over.  Again,  we  ought  to  consider  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  accounts  to  the 
speculations  of  Philo.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  two  things 
can  have  sprimg  up  out  of  the  same  intellectual  atmosphere,  for 
the  difference  seems  almost  infinite;  and  Conybeare  does  not  help 
his  position  by  pointing  out  Alexandrian  elements,  like  the  concep- 
tion through  the  ear  and  by  rays  of  light,  which  later  affected  the 
form  of  the  Christian  narrative.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  those 
elements  do  not  appear  in  our  canonical  narratives,  as  we  should 
expect  they  would  if  the  Christian  idea  of  the  virgin  birth  arose  out 
of  Hellenistic  ground.  The  sobriety  of  the  canonical  narratives, 
the  absence  of  grotesque  details,  is  a strong  proof  of  their  independ- 
ence of  Alexandrian  speculations.  If  Luke  i.  34,  35,  is,  as  we 
think  we  have  proved,  no  interpolation,  so  that  Luke’s  narrative 
as  well  as  that  of  Matthew  comprises  the  virgin  birth,  then  the  argu- 

* See  Princeton  Theological  Review,  October,  1905,  669. 

t See  Charles,  articles  cited.  
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ment  which  we  have  just  derived  from  the  general  spirit  of  our  New 
Testament  account  becomes  absolutely  invincible.  For  Luke’s 
narrative,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Matthew,  represents 
about  as  perfect  an  antithesis  to  Philo  as  could  possibly  be  imagined. 

The  insufficiency  of  theories  which  would  derive  the  idea  of  the 
virgin  birth  from  Judaism  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  recent  critics  feel  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  heathen 
world.*  But  just  at  this  point  we  must  register  a decided  protest. 
In  the  first  place,  as  Harnack  has  stoutly  maintained  against  Usener, 
we  cannot  lightly  break  through  the  barrier  that  separates  the  early 
Church  from  the  heathen  world.  “Over  against  all  this  \i.e.,  the 
connections  which  L'sener  finds  between  heathen  customs,  etc.,  and 
Christian  traditions],”  says  Harnack,  “I  remind  the  reader  of  the 
fact  that  the  oldest  Christianity  strictly  refrained  from  everything 
polytheistic  and  heathen,  and  that  therefore  every  hypothesis  that 
will  explain  from  heathendom  a piece  of  the  original  Church  tradi- 
tion is  subject  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  demands  the  most 
careful  examination.  The  unreasonable  method  of  collecting  from 
the  mythology  of  all  peoples  parallels  for  original  Church  traditions, 
whether  historical  reports  or  legends,  is  valueless.”!  In  another 
connection  Harnack  is  even  more  explicit : “The  Greek  or  Oriental 
mythology  I should  leave  entirely  out  of  account;  for  there  is  no 
occasion  to  suppose  that  the  Gentile  congregations  in  the  time  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  adopted,  in  despite  of  then-  fixed 
principle,  popular  mythical  representations.”  In  the  second  place, 
if  it  is  thus  unlikely  that  heathen  elements  could  up  to  150  have 
been  received  even  into  the  Gentile  Church,  it  is  even  more 
unlikely  that  they  could  have  been  received  into  strong!}’  Jewish 
Christian  narratives,  such  as  we  have  proved  our  canonical  infancy 
narratives  to  be.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  every  theory  of  the 
virgin  birth  which  calls  in  heathen  elements  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  doubtful  view  that  Luke  i.  34,  35  (or  the  essential  part  of 
those  ver.ses)  is  an  interpolation.];  And  even  if  that  should  be 
granted,  the  weighty  objection  of  Harnack  must  still  be  reckoned 
with.  It  is  therefore  not  altogether  unreasonable  to  say  that  when 
we  consent  to  entertain  any  suggestion  as  to  the  heathen  origin  of 
elements  in  the  myth  of  the  virgm  birth,  we  do  so  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument.  However,  since  Harnack’s  view  of  the 
course  of  early  Christian  history  and  our  view  of  the  integrity  of 

* E.g.,  Usener,  Hillmann,  Holtzmann,  Soltau,  Pfleiderer. 

t Theologische  Litteraturzeitung,  1889,  205. 

J Cf.  Hillmann,  op.  cit.,  231. 
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Matthew  and  Luke  have  both  been  questioned  (though,  we  think, 
altogether  without  good  cause  in  the  latter  case),  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  as  fairly  as  possible  the  supposed  points  of  contact  between 
heathen  mythology  and  our  birth  narratives.  Are  these  points  of 
contact  so  evident  and  so  important  as  to  break  down  the  objections 
that  we  have  mentioned  against  any  historical  connection  between 
the  two  fields  of  thought? 

It  will  be  well  to  outline  briefly  one  or  two  of  the  main  theories  of 
development,  in  order  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  in  the  matter  of  the  virgin  birth  heathen  ideas  had  their 
place. 

One  of  the  most  thorough-going  representations  is  that  of 
Usener.*  Usener  supposes  that  when  Jesus  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Messiah,  it  followed  by  logical  necessity  that  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment attributes  of  the  Messiah  should  be  applied  to  Him.  In  the 
first  place.  He  had  to  be  descended  from  David — hence  the  gene- 
alogies. In  the  second  place,  he  had  to  be  born  in  the  city  of  David, 
Bethlehem  (Micah  v.  1.  Cf.  John  vii.  40,  Matt.  ii.  6) — hence  the 
infancy  narratives  transplant  the  parents  thither,  more  or  less  at 
the  risk  of  running  counter  to  the  firmly  fixed  Nazareth  tradition. 
In  the  third  place,  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  and  hence  the  chosen  one  of 
God,  had  to  be  brought  into  closer  relations  with  God — hence  the 
narrative  of  the  great  event  at  the  baptism.  This  narrative  appears 
in  two  forms:  in  Matthew,  Jesus  merely  receives  divine  attestation; 
in  Luke,  He  is  divinely  generated.  (Usener  retains  the  words, 
“This  day  have  I begotten  thee.”)  But  as  time  went  on,  it  was 
felt  to  be  impossible  to  postpone  this  consecration  or  adoption  to 
the  thirtieth  year.  Rather  He  “must  have  been  God’s  chosen 
instrument  from  his  very  birth.”  Hence  the  story  of  the  nativity. 
This  story  appears  in  two  forms,  each  carrying  back  one  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  baptism  narrative.  In  Luke  we  have  divine  attesta- 
tion (Usener  regards  i.  34,  35,  as  a later  addition) ; in  Matthew  we 
have  divine  begetting.  But  we  have  also  in  Matthew  something 
entirely  new,  the  virgin  birth.  “Here  we  unquestionably  enter 
the  circle  of  pagan  ideas,”  for  “ the  idea  is  quite  foreign  to  Judaism.”! 
“The  embroidery  comes  from  the  same  source  as  the  warp  and 
woof,”  for  the  star  is  paralleled  by  the  heathen  ideas  of  the  stars 

* ReligionsgeschichtlicJie  Untersuchungen,  I;  Enc.  Biblica,  Art.  Nativity  (this 
article  appeared  later  in  its  original  German  form,  as  prepared  for  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  neut.  Wissenschaft,  1903,  1-21). 

t For  the  pagan  analogies,  see  Usener,  Religionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen,  I. 
69f. 
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that  appeared  at  the  birth  of  heroes,  while  the  story  of  the  Magi 
perhaps  originated  “ in  the  journey  of  homage  made  by  the  Parthian 
king  Tiridates  to  Nero  in  Rome.”  Perhaps,  also,  Herod  is  a picture 
of  Nero. 

Soltau*  gives  the  following  accoimt.  If  Jesus  was  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, the  first  conclusion  would  be  that  his  real  home  must  have 
been  Bethlehem.  Hence  the  original  form  of  the  special  history  of 
Jesus’  childhood  is  given  in  Luke  ii.  1-7, 21-40,  where  Joseph  always 
appears  as  the  father  of  Jesus,  but  where  the  place  of  birth  is 
changed  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem.  In  Matthew  we  have  “a 
further-developed  Jewish-Christian  version  of  the  story,”  to  the 
effect  that  Bethlehem  was  the  real  native  place  of  Jesus,  so  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  explain  why  His  parents  journeyed  from  Nazareth 
to  Bethlehem,  but  why  they  journeyed  from  Bethlehem  to  Nazareth. 
Then  this  Jewish-Christian  tradition  was  altered  by  three  additions; 
(1)  the  generation  of  Jesus  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (in  Luke,  and  in 
Matthew  in  a different  form  from  that  in  Luke),  (2)  the  angels’ 
song  of  praise  (Luke),  (3)  the  journey  of  the  Magi  (Matthew).  These 
three  ideas  were  probably  of  purely  heathen  origin,  though  the  form 
they  have  taken  may  have  been  due  to  Jewish-Christians.  The 
angels’  song  of  praise  is  the  adaptation  of  rejoicmgs  at  the  birth  of 
Augustus,  who  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  whole  human  race. 
In  the  story  of  the  Magi,  perhaps  the  presentation  of  gifts  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  other  details  are  all  based 
on  heathen  mythology — the  star,  upon  the  stars  seen  at  the  birth 
of  great  men;  the  journey  of  the  Magi,  upon  the  journey  of  the 
Parthian  king  Tiridates  to  pay  homage  to  Nero.  The  Cluistians 
transferred  spontaneously  to  their  Prince  of  Peace  the  homage  paid 
“to  the  earthly  prince  of  peace,  Augustus”;  to  their  Messiah,  the 
act  of  adoration  paid  to  the  Antichrist  Nero.  The  story  of  the 
virgin  birth  may  be  viewed  in  three  aspects:  (1)  “As  regards  form, 
the  whole  narrative  is  simply  a deliberate  recast  of  the  older  Jewish 
fable  about  Simon  and  John.”  (2)  “As  regards  matter,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  explained  as  a transformation  of  Biblical  con- 
ceptions due  to  misconception.”  In  Paul  and  John  we  have  the  dual- 
istic  theory  that  Christ  is  not  only  born  of  the  seed  of  David  but  also 
Son  of  God.  When  this  dualism,  “ having  been  translated  into  popu- 
lar language,  penetrated  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  it  was 
almost  bound  to  lead  to  the  view  becoming  common  among  Chris- 
tians untrained  in  philosophy  that  Christ,  in  calling  God  His 

* Die  Geburtsgeschichte  Jesu  Christi,  E.  T.  For  a criticism,  see  Lobstein, 
Theolog.  Litteraturzeitvng,  1902,  .521  f. 
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Father,  did  not  merel}"  call  Him  so  in  the  sense  in  which  all  are 
children  of  God,  but  that  he  was  even  bodily  of  higher  derivation, 
of  divine  origin.”  (3)  “At  the  same  time,  those  elements  drawn 
from  heathen  mythology  can  be  detected,  which  promoted  the  trans- 
formation of  Christian  ideas  and  the  development  of  a wrong  con- 
ception.” Especially  Augustus  himself  was  said  to  have  been 
begotten  of  a serpent  (representing  Apollo) . So  all  the  three  inser- 
tions into  the  original  story — song  of  praise,  virgin  birth  and 
journey  of  the  Magi — “referred  to  what  had  been  handed  down 
and  proclaimed  in  honour  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  especially  of 
Augustus,,  to  the  true  Saviour  of  the  world.” 

Usener  and  Soltau  have  thus  made  two  attempts  to  trace  more 
or  less  definitely  the  actual  course  of  development  through  which 
our  present  narratives  have  been  produced;  but  in  this  attempt, 
at  any  rate,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained  success.  For 
they  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  hypotheses  to  support  hypothe- 
ses. To  take  merely  one  example,  Usener  can  establish  his 
parallelism  between  the  two  separate  forms  of  the  baptism  story 
(divine  attestation  and  divine  generation)  and  the  two  forms  of  the 
birth  narrative  (Luke  and  Matthew)  only  by  choosing  a doubtful 
reading  in  Luke’s  account  of  the  baptism  in  order  to  differentiate 
that  accovmt  from  Matthew,  and  by  removing  i.  34,  35,  from  Luke’s 
accoimt  of  the  infancy  so  that  it  suits  that  representation.* 
Of  course,  these  are  merely  details;  but  one  problem  for  those  who 
would  see  in  our  narratives  the  outcome  of  a course  of  mythical  or 
legendary  development  is  to  show  how  that  outcome  came  to  be 
represented  in  just  the  way  it  is  expressed  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Therefore,  we  have  accomplished  something  when  we  have  recog- 
nized that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  details  of  the  course  of  devel- 
opment actually  crystallized  in  our  narratives. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  can  yet  discern  the  main  outlines  of  such 
a coiuse  of  development.  In  such  a more  cautious  way  the  matter 
is  di.scussed  by  Holtzmann.t  He  despises  none  of  the  supposed 
starting-points  which  have  been  suggested  by  various  writers  for 
the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth.  He  even  begins  wdth  ascetic  tendencies 
in  Judaism  {e.g.,  among  the  Essenes),  and  then  uses  all  the  other 
arguments  for  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  for  the  origin 

* The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  notion  of  the  virgin  birth,  after  it  was  introduced 
into  the  third  Gospel,  being  inconsistent  with  the  divine  generation  at  the  baptism, 
led  to  the  corruption  of  the  original  form  of  Luke  iii.  22  into  our  accepted  text. 
See  Pfleiderer,  Urchristentum,  2te  Aufl.,  I,  694.  The  whole  course  of  reasoning 
can  never  rise  above  the  level  of  supposition. 

t Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentUchen  Theologie,  I,  409f. 
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from  the  dogmas  of  the  Pauline  theology.  But,  he  continues,  the 
idea  could  never  on  Jewish  ground  have  ripened  into  its  present 
form;  for  on  Jewish  ground  the  abstract-transcendent  notion  of 
God  and  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  stood  effectually  in  the 
way.  But  when  the  report  of  the  “ Son  of  God”  was  spread  abroad 
in  the  Gentile  world,*  it  found  an  atmosphere  friendly  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  development  of  such  a story  as  we  have  in  Matthew 
and  Luke.  For  in  the  heathen  world  there  were  many  “children 
of  God,”  as  Justin  insists.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Hermes, 
.Esculapius,  Dionysius,  Hercules,  etc.,  as  well  as  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Alexander,  Augustus.!  These  heathen  representations  “of  the 
coming  of  the  great  from  above  needed  only  to  strip  off  their  coarsely 
sensuous  forms  in  order  to  be  transferred  to  the  world-conquering 
Son  of  God  from  the  East.” 

We  answer  that,  after  all,  at  least  m the  case  of  the  mythological 
examples  like  Hercules,  etc.,  when  you  have  stripped  off  the 
coarsely  sensuous  form  of  the  heathen  representations  you  have 
changed  their  very  essence.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  Greek 
gods  should  beget  children,  because  thej^  are  simply  enlarged  men. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  birth  of  demigods  was  regarded  as  a 
miracle;  it  was  in  the  same  sphere  as  an  ordinary  human  birth. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Matthew  and  Luke  we  have  the 
narration  of  a miracle — and  a miracle  because  the  Hebrew  notion  of 
God  is  not  lowered  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  the  case  of  such 
heroes  as  Augustus  and  Alexander  this  objection  is  not  quite  so 
strong,  because  there  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  human  father  could 
be  definitely  excluded.  After  all,  however,  the  same  merely 
anthropomorphic  \dew  of  God  prevails  there  too;  so  that  the 
comparison  with  Matthew  and  Luke  seems  almost  grotesque. 
At  any  rate,  the  parallel  is  certainly  not  so  close  as  to  overcome  the 
grave  objections  which  we  mentioned  against  any  theory  of  heathen 
influence. 

We  have  thus  far  examined  the  theories  that  accoimt  for  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth  by  means  of  Jevdsh,  of  Hel- 
lenistic, and  of  heathen  elements.  One  possibility  remains,  namely, 
that  the  idea  is  Jewish,  but  that  the  Jews  themselves  received  it 
from  heathen  nations.  Such  is  the  theory  advocated  recently  by 
Cheyne.J  Cheyne  supposes  that  by  means  of  his  Babylonian, 
Egyptian  and  Persian  parallels  (cf.  Rev.  xii),  he  can  show  that  “ the 

* Where,  according  to  Pfleiderer  {Urchristentum,  2te  Aufl.,  I 695),  the  Jewish 
conception  of  sonship  would  not  be  readily  understood. 

t Cf.  Usener,  ReligionsgeschichtUche  Untersuchungen,  I,  69f. 

J Bible  Problems,  1904. 
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passage  in  the  prelude  to  the  first  gospel  is  a Jewish  Christian  trans- 
formation of  a primitive  story,  derived  ultimately,  in  all  probability, 
from  Babylonia,  and  analogous  to  the  Jewish  transformation  of  the 
Babylonian  cosmogony  in  the  opening  section  of  Genesis.”  Rev. 
xii  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  same  sources,  and  in  iMatthew  w^e 
have  certain  parallels  with  that  chapter  {e.g.,  Herod=the  dragon; 
the  flight  to  Egypt  = the  flight  into  the  desert).  Into  Cheyne’s 
learned  discussions  of  Dusares,  Tammuz,  etc.,  we  cannot  now  enter; 
but  we  can  point  out  one  general  line  of  criticism.  Cheyne  appar- 
ently admits  that  by  a study  of  the  undoubtedly  and  narrowly  Jewish 
writings  approximately  of  the  time  of  Christ,  we  can  find  no  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth.  But  there  is  a basis,  saj^s 
Cheyne,  for  that  idea  in  the  mythology  of  other  Eastern  peoples, 
and  we  know  that  the  Old  Testament  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  been 
in  various  ways  influenced  by  those  mythologies.  Therefore,  con- 
cludes Cheyne,  the  influence  may  well  have  extended  to  the  present 
case.  But  is  not  that  argument  rather  indirect  and  unconvincing? 
Cheyne  would  probably  not  maintain  that  absolutely  everything  in 
the  Babylonian  mythology  had  an  influence  on  Hebrew  thought;  for 
he  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  gave  a new  meaning  even  to 
that  which  they  did  actually  accept.  So  how  can  we  be  at  all  sure 
that  the  Babylonian  -apOho^  idea  in  particular  had  .such  an  influ- 
ence? We  find  no  such  proof  of  this  idea  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
we  find  even  of  the  other  Babylonian  ideas  which  Cheyne  thinks 
were  imported  into  Israel.  It  is  therefore  a rather  doubtful  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  the  content  of  Judaism  by  writings  not  of  the 
Jews  but  of  other  nations.*  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  share  Cheyne’s 
confidence  that  Babylonian  ideas  were  in  general  easily  carried  into 
Hebrew  thought,  we  shall  be  still  less  likely  to  accept  his  theory  in 
the  present  case. 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of  mythical  theories  of  the  virgin 
birth,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  theories  have  by  no 
means  attained  their  end  when  they  have  shown  that  there  was  a 
logical  motive  leading  the  early  Christians  to  look  for  something 
miraculous  about  Jesus’  entrance  into  the  world.  If  Jesus’  was 
believed  to  be  divine,  then  we  freely  admit  that  it  was  perfectly 
natural  to  conclude  that  He  came  into  the  world  by  a miracle. 
Furthermore,  the  conclusion  is  just  as  natural  to-day  as  it  was  in 
A.D.  100,  and  it  always  will  be  natural,  as  long  as  sound  reasoning 

* The  interpretation  of  Rev.  xii  is  too  problematical  to  be  confidentlj'  adduced 
as  an  evidence  that  the  heathen  -apOtvog  idea  had  penetrated  into  Judaism.  See 
Expository  Times,  February,  1905. 
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continues.  So — to  borrow  the  thought  of  a recent  writer* — the 
heathen  myths  that  we  have  been  considering,  so  far  from  involving 
in  suspicion  anything  at  all  similar  to  them,  even  illustrate  a truth 
necessary  to  our  argument.  If  Alexander  was  divine,  then  probably 
his  birth  was  marvelous.  The  argument  is  sound,  but  the  premise 
is  false.  If  Jesus  was  divine,  then  probably  His  birth  was  marvelous. 
Here,  too,  the  argument  is  soimd,  the  only  question  being  whether 
in  this  case  the  premise  is  true.  Lobstein  is  correct  in  supposing 
that  there  might  well  have  been  a natural  impulse  in  the  early 
Church  to  invest  Jesus’  birth  with  the  miraculous.  But  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  has  shown  how  that  impulse  could  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  just  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  now  crystal- 
lized, unless  in  dependence  upon  fact.  If  Jesus  was  really  divine, 
then  we  can  say  that  probably  there  was  something  miraculous 
about  His  birth.  Starting  from  that  position,  the  most  probable 
conclusion  is  that  the  canonical  infancy  narratives  correctly  inform 
us  as  to  what  that  “something”  was.  For,  otherwise,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  could  have  been  evolved. 

It  is  time  to  sum  up  our  result.  We  examined,  first,  the 
hypothesis  that  the  New  Testament  narratives  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  are  to  be  explained  as  based  upon  facts.  We  showed  that 
the  narratives  have  very  early  attestation,  and  themselves  give 
clear  evidence  that  they  are  not  pure  inventions,  but  are  based  upon 
earlier  sources.  We  then  showed  that  the  events  narrated  are  not 
impossible  unless  all  miracles  are  impossible  : and  that  the  supposed 
contradictions  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  narratives  themselves,  have  not  been  firmly  established. 
We  then  examined  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  the  narratives 
are  to  be  explained  in  other  ways  than  as  based  upon  facts.  We 
showed  that  such  an  explanation  cannot  be  assisted  by  any  con- 
vincing independent  proof  that  the  narratives  are  composite  in 
character;  and  that  many  theories  about  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
the  virgin  birth  depend  almost  necessarily  upon  such  unfounded 
interpolation  theories.  Finally  we  passed  in  reAuew  the  various 
attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account  in  Matt.  i.  18ff.,  and 
Luke  i.  34,  35,  and  found  that  the  Jewish  explanations  fail  on 
psychological  groimds,  whereas  the  heathen  explanations  must  in 
addition  face  the  gravest  literary  difficulties. 

So  we  have  found  that  there  are  grave  objections  both  to  the 
historical  and  to  the  mythical  explanations  of  our  narratives. 
What  decision  ought  we  to  make?  To  this  question  we  believe  that 

* G.  A.  Chadwick,  Expositor,  January,  1905,  54. 
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there  is  but'one  just  answer,  namely — that  on  the  basis  of  a narrowly 
historical  and  critical  examination  of  this  one  account,  we  can  make 
no  decision  at  all.  The  decision  depends  upon  our  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  the  miraculous  in  general.  If,  after  an  examination 
of  all  the  other  evidence,  we  are  convinced  that  no  miracle  has 
occurred,  then  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
can  produce  no  sufficient  reason  for  altering  our  opinion;  but,  if 
we  believe  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  then  we  shall  avoid  the 
greater  difficulties  if  we  accept  the  miracles  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Matthew  and  Luke.  For  there  are  two  almost  insurmoxmtable 
difficulties  connected  with  the  mythical  theory.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth  arose  unless  based 
upon  fact,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  narra- 
tives could  have  attained  such  an  appearance  of  trustworthiness 
imless  substantially  historical.  The  virgin  birth  is  not  one  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  like  the  resurrection;  but  neither  is  it  a 
stumbling-block.  If  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  then  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  He  was  born  of  a virgin.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  result  of  our  examination.  Ultimately,  the  decision  lies  in  a 
field  even  more  remote — namely,  in  the  field  of  ethics.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  nothing  worse  than  imperfection  in  the  world, 
then  we  shall  be  content  with  the  ethical  Christ  of  Lobstein  or 
Harnack;  but  if  we  believe  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  guilt,  then 
we  shall  be  predisposed  to  accept  the  miraculous  Christ,  who, 
among  other  things,  was  “ conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.” 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 
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III. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  BAPTISM  IN  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURE AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS. 


ET  us  turn  now  to  the  Standards  of  our  Church  and  ascertain 


whether  their  teaching  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
we  have  deduced  from  Scripture.  The  two  chapters  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  which  bear  upon  the  subject  before  us  are  the  thirty- 
seventh  and  the  thirty-eighth.  For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference 
we  shall  number  the  clauses  commented  upon. 

1.  In  chap.  37,  sec.  2,  we  read:  “There  is  in  every  sacrament  a 
spiritual  relation,  or  sacramental  union,  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified.”  This  doctrine  is  also  taught  in  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, Quest.  103,  “What  are  the  parts  of  a sacrament?  A.  The 
parts  of  a sacrament  are  two;  the  one  an  outward  and  sensible  sign, 
used  according  to  Christ’s  own  appointment;  the  other  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  thereby  signified.”  This  is  the  imiform  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  her  daughters,  in  regard  to  the  sacra- 
ments in  general  and  baptism  in  particular.  The  old  Scottish  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  John  Knox  in  1560,  has  these  clear 
and  vigorous  words:  “And  thus  we  utterlie  damne  the  vanitie  of 
them  that  affirme  the  sacraments  to  be  nothing  but  naked  and  bare 
signes.  No;  we  assuredlie  beleeve  that  by  baptisme  we  are  in- 
grafted in  Christ  Jesus,  to  be  partakers  of  His  justice,  by  which  our 
sinnes  are  covered  and  remitted”  (Calderwood,  Vol.  II,  p.  31).  In 
Calvin’s  Catechism,  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  Refor- 
mation, and  long  in  use,  we  read.  Quest.  310,  “ l\Tiat  is  a sacrament? 
A sacrament  is  an  outward  token  of  God’s  favor,  which  by  a visible 
sign  doth  represent  imto  us  spiritual  things,  to  the  end  that  God’s 
promises  might  take  the  more  deep  root  in  our  hearts,  and  that  we 
might  so  much  the  more  surely  give  credit  to  them.  Quest.  311, 
What?  Is  this  possible?  that  a visible  and  material  sign  should 
have  such  virtue  to  certifie  our  conscience? — No,  not  of  itself,  but 
God  hath  ordained  it  for  such  end.  Quest.  312,  Since  it  is  the  proper 
office  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  to  seal  and  print  the  promises  of  God  in 
our  hearts,  how  canst  thou  attribute  or  give  this  property  imto  the 
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sacraments  ? — ^There  is  a great  difference  between  tlie  one  and  the 
other.  For  God’s  Spirit  is  He  alone  who  in  very  deed  is  able  to 
touch  and  move  our  hearts,  to  illuminate  our  minds,  and  to  assure 
our  consciences,  in  such  sorte  that  all  these  ought  to  be  accounted 
His  only  works,  so  that  the  whole  prayse  and  glory  hereof  ought  to 
be  given  to  Him  onely;  Notwithstanding,  it  hath  pleased  our  Lord 
to  use  His  sacraments  as  second  instruments  hereof  according  as 
it  seemed  good  unto  Him,  without  diminishing  any  point  of  the 
vertue  of  His  Spirit.  Quest.  313,  Thou  meanest,  then,  that  the 
etficacie  of  the  sacraments  doeth  not  consiste  in  the  visible  sign, 
but  wholly  in  the  working  of  the  Sphit  of  God? — I mean  even  so; 
according  as  it  is  God’s  pleasure  to  work  by  meanes  by  Him  or- 
deined,  without  any  derogation  thereby  to  His  glorious  power.”  In 
his  commentary  on  1 Peter  iii.  21,  Calvin  says,  “When  we  speak  of 
sacraments  two  things  are  to  be  considered,  the  sign  and  the  thing 
itself.  In  baptism  the  sign  is  water,  but  the  thing  is  the  washing 
of  the  soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh. 
The  institution  of  Christ  includes  these  two  things.  Now,  that  the 
sign  appears  often  inefficacious  and  fruitless,  this  happens  through 
the  abuse  of  men,  which  does  not  take  away  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ment. Let  us  then  learn  not  to  tear  away  the  thing  signified  from 
the  sign.”  Craig’s  Catechism,  published  in  1581,  connects  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Reformers  with  that  of  the  Westminster  divines.  Under 
the  title  of  “The  Partes  of  the  Sacraments”  the  following  questions 
occur:  “What  are  the  principal  partes  of  the  Sacrament?  The 
external  action  and  the  inward  signification. — How  are  they  joyned 
together?  Even  as  the  word  and  the  signification.” — A very  strik- 
ing, original  and  true  comparison.  A more  intimate  union  could 
not  be  imagined.  A little  farther  on,  under  the  title  “ Of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptisme,”  we  read,  “ What  doth  the  laying  on  of  the  water 
signify?  Our  dying  to  sin  and  rising  to  righteousness. — Doth  the 
externall  washing  make  these  things?  No,  it  is  the  work  of  God’s 
holie  Spirit  onlie. — Then  the  sacrament  is  a bare  figure?  No,  but 
it  hath  the  veritie  joyned  with  it.” 

These  several  compendiums  of  doctrine  sufficiently  attest  the 
historic  teaching  of  the  Church  down  to  the  period  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly.  By  reference  to  Dr.  Mitchell’s  Catechisms  of  the 
Second  Reformation  we  shall  see  that  the  unquestioned  belief  of  all 
who  cooperated  to  produce  the  Westminster  Standards  was  in  entire 
accord  with  them.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  appended  to  each  question 
and  answer  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  the  corresponding  statements 
of  doctrinal  manuals  in  use  when  it  was  compiled,  revealing  to  us 
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in  this  way  the  actual  somxes  of  the  answers  so  familiar  to  all  Pres- 
byterians. The  following  are  appended  to  Questions  92,  “What  is 
a sacrament?”  and  93,  “ Which  are  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment?” “ It  is  an  holy  ordinance  of  God,  which  He  hath  appointed 
to  be  used  in  His  Church  ....  whereby  Christ  and  His  benefits  are, 
by  such  outward  rites  as  He  hath  prescribed,  signified,  exhibited 
and  sealed  to  them. — Elton.  A sacrament  is  an  holy  action  ordained 
by  Christ  in  His  |Church,  wherein  under  visible  signs  Christ,  with 
all  His  benefits,  is  signed,  sealed,  and  conveyed  to  the  true  believer. 
— White’s  Short  Catechisme.  Wherein  by  visible  signs  the  promises 
of  the  covenant  are  represented,  exliibited,  sealed,  and  applied  to  us. 
— Ames.  A visible  sign  ordained  by  Christ  to  signify,  seal  and  ex- 
hibit the  invisible  graces  promised  to  his  elect  in  the  Gospel. — 
Baker’s  Catechism.  A signe  to  represent,  a scale  to  confirm,  and 
an  instrument  to  convey  Christ  and  all  His  benefits  to  them  that  do 
believe  in  Him. — Perkins.  A sensible  signe  and  scale  of  God’s 
favor  offered  and  given  to  us. — Craig.”  All  of  these  assert  the 
actual  conveyance  of  the  sacramental  gift  or  grace  conjointly  with 
the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacramental  elements. 

The  Rev.  John  Ball  was  one  of  the  Westminster  divines  and  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Whitmore.  His  Shorte 
Catechisme  passed  through  thirty-four  editions  previous  to  1653,  and 
was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  It  is  therefore  a good 
witness  to  the  accepted  doctrine  among  those  who  approved  of 
the  Westminster  Standards.  The  cpiestion,  “What  is  a Sacra- 
ment?” receives  the  reply,  “ A scale  of  the  covenant  of  grace.”  The 
succeeding  answers  develop  this  statement  more  fully:  “What  are 
the  parts  of  a sacrament?  A.  Two;  an  outward  visible  signe  sanc- 
tified to  represent  and  seal  another  thing  to  the  minde  and  heart, 

and  an  inward  grace  which  is  the  thing  signified What  is 

baptisme?  A.  A sacrament  of  our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  com- 
munion with  Him,  and  entrance  into  the  Church.  Q.  What  is  the 
outward  signe?  A.  Water,  wherewith  the  party  baptized  is  washed 
by  dipping  or  sprinkling  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sonne,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Q.  AMiat  is  the  inward  grace  or  thing  signified? 
A.  Forgiveness  of  sinnes  and  sanctification.  Q.  To  what  condi- 
tions doth  the  party  baptized  binde  himself?  A.  To  believe  in 
Christ  and  forsake  his  sinne.  Q.  How  oft  ought  a man  to  be  bap- 
tized? A.  It  is  enough  once  to  be  baptized,  for  baptisme  is  a pledge 
of  our  new  birth.  Q.  Who  ought  to  be  baptized?  A.  Infidels  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  and  the  infants  of  one  or  both  Christian  parents.” 
The  infants  are  thus  recognized  as  partakers  of  the  grace  of  the  sac- 
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ranient  which  consists  in  “ forgivenesse  of  sinnes  and  sanctification.” 
Since  the  baptism  of  adults  was  at  that  time  a rare  occurrence,  these 
answers  must  have  had  the  case  of  children  mainly  in  view. 

Samuel  Rutherford,  “the  saint  of  the  covenant,”  was  a commis- 
sioner to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  He  will  not  be  accused  of 
superstition  or  sacramentarianism,  yet  we  have  his  testimony  em- 
phatically on  our  side  as  opposed  to  cold,  barren  Zwinglianism. 
In  his  Catechism  entitled  The  Soume  of  the  Christian  Religion,  the 
question  is  asked,  “Quhat  is  the  end  and  fruitt  of  ane  sacrament? 
A.  It  sealeth  up  our  fellowship  with  Christ  that  He  giveth  Himself 
to  us  and  that  we  promise  to  tak  Christ  to  be  our  Redeemer,  as  he 
that  receives  chairter  and  seall  from  the  king  receiveth  landis  and 
bindeth  himself  to  be  the  king’s  vassald.”  This  shows  the  sense 
in  which  “seal”  is  to  be  understood.  It  implies  the  legal  convey- 
ance “to  the  party  of  the  second  part”  of  the  things  mentioned  in 
the  deed.  The  next  question  guards  against  any  mechanical,  or 
“magical,”  interpretation.  “Q.  Is  there  any  inward  vertue  in  the 
sacramentis  quhair  [by],  howbeit  wee  be  sleeping,  they  give  grace? 
A.  No;  the  sacrament  is  bot  the  glasse  of  the  physitian  that  carry- 
eth  the  oyle,  bot  the  oyle  and  not  the  glasse  cureth  the  wound.” 
The  water,  the  bread,  the  wine,  the  outward  action  and  elements 
are  but  as  the  glass  of  the  vial;  they  contain  and  convey,  but  are  not, 
in  themselves,  the  healing  and  nourishing  oil  of  divine  grace.  This 
teaching  is  applied  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  “ Q.  Quhat  seeth 
your  eye  in  baptism  q’lk  is  the  signe?  A.  Water  sprinkled  upon 
ane  infant.”  So  that  we  must  take  the  next  answer  as  applying  to 
the  case  of  an  infant,  for  the  adult  is  not  contemplated  at  all  in  a 
normal  baptism.  “Quhat  is  sealed  to  us  heer?  A.  Our  new  birth 
and  washing  from  our  sinnes;  as  the  infant’s  face  is  under  the  water 
so  ar  our  sinnes  buried  with  Christ  in  baptisme,  and  we  ar  washed 
from  our  sinnes  and  put  on  Christ.” 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  meaning  of  a sacrament 
as  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  other  acknowledged  expo- 
nents of  Presbyterianism,  because  we  believe  that  it  contains  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  doctrine  regarding  baptism.  The  radical  ques- 
tion is.  Must  we  accord  to  baptism  the  full  significance  of  a sacra- 
ment, or  must  we  regard  it  as  incomplete  and  only  hypothetically' 
efficacious?  The  teaching  of  our  Church  is  clear  and  unfaltering. 
If  the  “things  signified”  are  actually  bestowed  upon  the  worthy 
communicant  in  conjunction  with  his  partaking  of  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine,  so  likewise,  without  any  shadow  of  a doubt,  “ the 
things  signified”  are  bestowed  upon  the  child,  warrantably  pre- 
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sented  in  baptism,  when  the  sacramental  water  is  jioured  upon  his 
brow.  If  baptism  be  a sacrament,  then  the  spiritual  realities  sig- 
nified must  accompany  the  sign  when  the  proper  conditions  for  its 
administration  exist.  We  have  no  scriptural  ground  for  making  any 
distinction  between  the  two  sacraments,  such  as  that  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  the  worthy  receiver,  then  and  there,  partakes  of  the  spiritual 
food  proffered,  but  that  in  Ijaptism  there  is  no  actual  communica- 
tion to  the  child  of  any  divine  gift,  but  only  the  promise  of  something 
when  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  said  conditions  being 
impossible  of  realization  until  greater  mental  maturit)'  is  attained. 
All  that  baptism  does  for  the  child  is  accomplished  when  he  is  bap- 
tized, always  remembering,  as  our  Confession  subsequently  states, 
that  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  is  not  restricted  to  the  moment 
of  time  when  it  is  administered. 

2.  Section  3 explicitly  rejects  the  ex  opere  operato  doctrine  of 
Romanism.  “ The  grace  which  is  exliibited  in  or  by  the  sacraments 
is  not  conferred  by  any  power  in  them.”  Their  efficacy  depends 
solely  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  honors  the  word  of 
institution  and  the  promise  it  contains.  To  call  the  doctrine  we 
are  maintaining  “the  magical  theory”  is  grossly  unfair,  if  not  blas- 
phemous. Not  for  a moment  do  we  ascribe  any  potency  to  conse- 
crated water.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  has  chosen  this  as  the  means  and 
occasion  of  His  ovm  activity.  His  operation  does  not  submit  itself 
to  any  of  the  senses ; it  does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness at  all.  But  we  have  the  assurance  of  God’s  promise,  which 
faith  rests  upon,  that  the  two  factors  in  the  sacrament  are  insepar- 
abh’  joined  together,  so  that  the  part  we  see  is  a testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  operation  which  we  cannot  perceive.  The  mystery 
cannot  be  eliminated  without  destroying  the  .sacramental  character 
of  the  ordinance. 

3.  In  declaring  that  neither  sacrament  “ may  be  dispensed  by  any 
but  a minister  of  the  Word,  lawfully  ordained,”  section  4 enimciates 
an  important  doctrine  and  one  which  has  been  allowed  to  almost 
disappear  from  Presbyterian  teaching,  namely,  that  a valid  ministry 
is  essential  to  a valid  administration  of  the  sacraments.  A bald, 
rationalistic  view  of  these  ordinances  and  a weak,  spurious  liberal- 
ism have  conspired  to  rob  the  sacred  office  of  its  divine  authority 
and  functions.  What  is  here  stated  of  the  .sacraments  in  general  is 
repeated  concerning  bajhism  in  particular  in  chap.  28,  2.  The 
ordinance  is  to  be  administered  “ by  a minister  of  the  gospel,  law- 
fully called  thereunto.”  The  Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  17G,  em- 
phasizes this  limitation,  “The  sacraments  ....  are  to  be  dis- 
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pensed  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  none  other,”  giving 
among  its  proof-texts  1 Cor.  iv.  1 : “ Let  a man  so  account  of  us 
as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,”  and 
Heb.  V.  4;  “And  no  man  taketh  this  honor  imto  himself,  but  when 
he  is  called  of  God,  even  as  was  Aaron.”  These  passages  are  given 
also  in  the  Confession  as  warrants  for  the  statement  under  consid- 
eration. In  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God,  under 
“The  Administration  of  Baptism,”  the  first  rubric  is,  “Baptism,  as 
it  is  not  uimecessarily  to  be  delayed,  so  is  it  not  to  be  administered 
in  any  case  by  a private  person,  but  by  a minister  of  Christ,  called  to 
be  the  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.”  And  in  The  Form  of 
Presbyterial  Church  Government,  under  the  heading  “Of  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  Church,”  among  the  specified  duties  of  “ the  elder  (that 
is,  the  pastor)”  is  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Those  who 
claim  that  the  lay  eldership  have  precisely  the  same  ecclesiastical 
status  as  the  minister,  advocate  a view  emphatically  contradicted 
by  our  Standards.  In  the  document  before  us  they  come  under  the 
title  of  “ Other  Church  Governors,”  and  are  spoken  of  as  analogous 
to  the  Jewish  “elders  of  the  people”  who  were  “joined  with  the 
priests  and  Levites  in  the  government  of  the  Church.”  They  are 
said  to  be  men  “with  gifts  for  government”  and  to  have  “commis- 
sion to  execute  the  same  when  called  thereimto,”  and  are  joined 
“with  the  minister  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Which 
officers  reformed  churches  commonly  call  elders” — implying  that, 
strictly,  the  name  is  a misnomer  if  used  as  a synonym  of  “ presbyter” 
or  “minister.”  The  Westminster  Standards  reserve  as  the  func- 
tions of  the  ministry  exclusively  preaching,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  and  pronouncing  the  benediction,  and  they  imply 
that  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  Biblical  in- 
struction have  a special  importance  when  performed  by  one  who 
has  been  solemnly  invested  with  the  sacred  office.  The  modern 
laxity  which  passes  for  freedom  from  ecclesiasticism,  and  which 
invites  any  one  into  the  pulpit,  has  succeeded  in  abolishing  “the 
sacred  desk”  altogether,  substituting  for  it  a sofa  or  easy  chair 
behind  a marble-topped  “stand.”  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the 
entrance  of  a layman  into  the  pulpit  would  have  been  severely 
rebuked.  The  views  of  Samuel  Rutherford  were  not  wholly  anti- 
quated. In  his  work  already  quoted  he  asks,  “ Then  is  it  lawfull  for 
privat  Christians  to  expone  Godis  Word  as  pastors  doe?  A.  It  is 
not  lawfull  for  them  to  teach  publicklie  as  Godis  mouth  to  the  kirk, 
bot  it  is  their  duity  upon  all  occasions  in  privat  to  expone  and  apply 
Godis  Word  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  conscience  of  others.” 
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Those  who  dissent  from  these  views,  dissent  from  the  standards 
which  every  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  has 
solemnly  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend.  Whatever  authority  the 
Directory  and  Form  of  Church  Government  may  have  in  other 
Presbyterian  Churches,  they  have  been  mcorporated  into  the  Basis 
of  Union  of  1875,  and  are  part  of  its  Constitution.  Article  3 of 
that  Basis  reads,  “The  government  and  worship  of  this  Church  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  recognized  principles  and  practice  of 
Presbyterian  Churches  as  laid  down  generally  in  ‘The  Form  of 
Presbyterial  Church  Government’  and  in  ‘The  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God.’”  In  these  documents  only  can  we  find 
the  views  of  the  Church  regarding  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Minis- 
try, and  their  statements  have  the  authority  of  constitutional  law. 
We  may  rightly  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  “priest”  as  applied 
to  the  New  Testament  ministry,  but  in  doing  so  we  must  not  repudi- 
ate the  true  doctrine  of  the  sacred  duties  and  authority  of  those 
who  stand  before  the  Lord  and  serve  His  flock.  The  teaching  of  our 
Standards  is  fully  endorsed  by  contemporary  and  earlier  authori- 
ties. 

The  Scottish  Confession  of  1560,  in  section  22,  “Of  the  right 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,”  says  “That  sacraments  be 
rightly  administered  we  judge  two  things  requisite.  The  one,  that 
they  be  ministered  by  lawful  ministers,  whom  we  affirme  to  be  onlie 
these  that  are  appointed  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  into  whose 
mouths  God  hath  put  some  sermoun  of  exhortation,  they  being  men 
lawfulie  chosin  thereto  by  some  kirk.  The  other,  that  they  be 
ministered  in  suche  elements,  and  such  sorte,  as  God  hath  appointed, 
elles  we  affirme  that  they  ceasse  to  be  right  sacraments  of  Christ 
Jesus”  (Calderwood,  Vol.  II,  p.  33).  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
“some  kirk”  did  not  mean  any  kind  of  religious  society  or  organiza- 
tion, but  a national  Church,  a branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  It 
meant  a Church  with  historical  continuity  from  pre-Reformation 
times.  The  sturdy  Churchmen  of  those  days  would  have  hesitated 
to  recognize  every  schismatic  movement  for  the  purpose  of  “ testi- 
fying” against  some  evil,  or  in  behalf  of  a favorite  dogma,  as  con- 
stituting a legitimate  “Church.”  Only  when  our  ecclesiastical 
mother  fell  upon  degenerate  days  was  such  a falsely  liberal  doctrine 
advanced.  As  has  recently  been  shown  in  a very  interesting  lec- 
tm’e  by  Dr.  Sprott,  of  North  Berwick,  * schism  was  to  them  a heinous 
sin,  and  separation  from  the  historic  Church  was  not  to  be  contein- 

* The  Doctrine  of  Schism  ui  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Macleod  Memorial  Lecture, 
1902. 
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plated  as  an  honorable  method  of  relief  from  conscientious  difficul- 
ties. They  would  not  have  given  the  advice  which  comes  so  glibly 
now  from  would-be  liberals:  “If  you’re  not  satisfied  where  you  are, 
join  some  other  religious  body  where  you  will  feel  more  at  home.” 
The  Scottish  Commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  wrote : 
“ To  call  us  Calvinians,  and  the  Reformed  Churches,  Calvinian  Re- 
formed Churches,  is  to  symbolize  with  the  papists  who  call  them- 
selves the  Catholic  Church They  who  apprehend  danger  in 

names  (as  there  is  a great  deal  of  danger  in  them)  ought  not  .... 
to  join  with  the  papists  in  giving  names  of  sects  imto  the  Reformed 
Churches”  (quoted  by  Dr.  Sprott  in  his  edition  of  The  Book  of 
Common  Order,  p.  Ixvii).  From  1560  down  to  the  time  of  the 
alliance  with  English  Puritans  the  Church  of  our  fathers  claimed 
to  be  “The  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  Reformed.”  It  ought  to 
be  a matter  of  profound  thankfulness  that  the  sad  divisions  of  the 
past  two  hundred  years  have  been  so  far  healed  that  the  Church  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation  is  in  Canada  practically  one  Church  as 
of  old.  We  shall  gain  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  lose  much  that 
is  conducive  to  our  spiritual  life,  by  forgetting  the  true  dignity  of 
those  whom  God  has  called  to  minister  in  the  Pulpit,  at  the  Font  and 
at  the  Commmiion  Table. 

The  authorities  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  are  equally 
emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  invalidity  of  lay  baptism.  Calvin's 
Catechism  says.  Quest.  366,  “ To  whom  belongs  the  ministration  of 
Baptism  and  of  the  Lordes  Supper?  A.  Unto  them  who  have  the 
charge  to  preach  openly  in  the  Church;  for  the  preaching  of  Gods 
worde  and  the  ministration  of  the  Sacramentes  be  things  jointly 
belonging  to  one  kind  of  office.”  Craig’s  Catechism  answers  with 
its  usual  brevity  the  question,  “Who  may  administer  the  sacra- 
ments? A.  Onely  those  that  are  lawfully  called  thereunto  by  the 
Church.”  These  authorities  advance  no  sacerdotal  claims  on  behalf 
of  the  clergy.  They  base  their  views  upon  the  covenant  relation- 
ship in  which  believers  stand.  If  the  sacraments  be  seals  and  attes- 
tations of  the  covenant,  both  parties  to  that  covenant  must  be  repre- 
sented when  its  terms  are  ratified  and  conveyance  made  of  its  bless- 
ings. The  child  is  represented  by  his  parents  or  sponsors  and,  with 
reverence  and  humility  be  it  said,  God  is  represented  by  His  minis- 
ter. Before  him  in  his  official  capacity  the  parent  declares  his 
faith,  claims  for  his  child  the  grace  he  has  himself  received,  and 
promises  to  bring  up  the  child  in  accordance  Avith  its  membership 
in  the  Church.  Then  the  minister,  speaking  for  God,  certifies  to  the 
parent  in  this  holy  sacrament  that  the  boon  craved  has  been  granted. 
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and  that  the  child  is  received  into  the  mystical  imity  of  the  Church, 
the  Spirit-inhabited  Body  of  Christ.  We  do  not  discuss  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  a valid  ministry,  but  our  Standards  are  einphatic 
in  declaring  that  certain  sacred  fimctions  can  be  lawfully  performed 
only  by  one  who  has  been  called  and  regularly  ordained  to  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Ministry.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no  one  can  act  for 
God  who  has  not  been  called  of  God,  nor  has  anyone  who  intrudes 
himself  into  the  sacred  office  a right  to  expect  that  his  acts  will  be 
honored  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  are  those  of  a legitimate  ministry. 
The  King  alone  has  a right  to  say  who  shall  represent  Him,  and  how 
he  shall  receive  his  commission  as  ambassador.  The  properly 
accredited  ambassador  alone  has  the  right  to  attach  the  Royal  Seal. 
Hence  lay  baptism  is  not  recognized  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor 
that  administered  by  Unitarians,  Disciples  (Campbell! tes),  a sus- 
pended minister,  or  ruling  elders  (see  Moore’s  Digest,  pp.  659,  660, 
66.3  and  677).  Whether  Romish  baptism  is  valid  or  not  is  a moot 
question.  John  IGiox  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was,  and  advised 
those  who  could  not  prociu-e  the  ser\dces  of  a Reformed  pastor  to 
bring  their  children  to  a Romish  priest  for  baptism,  lest  they  should 
appear  to  contemn  Christianity  itself.  Calvin  also  held  this  view. 
(Sprott,  Doctrine  of  Schism,  p.  6),  and  it  is  assented  to  by  all 
the  branches  of  the  Scottish  Church,  but  American  Presbyterians 
have  taken  a less  liberal  position,  declaring  that  “ as  we  do  not 
recognize  her  (the  papacy)  to  be  a portion  of  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  we  cannot  consistently  view  her  priesthood  as  other  than 
usurpers  of  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  her  ordinances  as 
uuscriptural,  and  her  baptism  as  totally  invalid”  (Moore’s  Digest, 
p.  663.  This  was  reaffirmed  in  1879,  but  dissented  from  by  several 
of  the  ablest  theologians  of  the  Church,  including  Drs.  Charles 
Hodge  and  Philip  Schaff) . There  was  a strong  feeling  of  disapproval 
in  the  Canadian  Church  when  the  late  Father  Chiniquy  had  himself 
rebaptized  by  a Methodist  minister.  The  teaching  of  our  Church 
is  therefore  clear  on  this  point.  The  minister  in  baptizing  acts 
for  God,  and  is  the  human  instrumental  means  of  conveying  the 
grace  contained  in  the  sacrament.  If  baptism  be  an  empty  sign, 
conveying  nothing,  then  it  matters  not  who  administers  it,  or  how 
often  the  edifying  ceremony  is  performed. 

4.  Passing  on  to  chapter  28,  the  first  statement  which  claims  our 
attention  is  that  baptism  is  ordained  “ for  the  solemn  admission  of 
the  party  into  the  visible  Church.”  It  is  a favorite  doctrine  mth 
some  that  baptism  does  not  admit  a child  into  the  Church,  but  only 
recognizes  that  he  is  by  birth  already  a member.  We  submit,  with 
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all  respect  to  the  brethren  who  advocate  this  view,  that  it  rests  on 
a confusion  of  ideas.  By  his  birth  of  believing  parents  a child 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  covenant  promises  on  which  God’s 
people  stand,  and  by  baptism  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  “ federally 
holy,”  or  of  the  covenant  seed.  His  right  to  membership  is  recog- 
nized and  the  membership  itself  is  then  and  there  conferred.  We 
believe  that  the  children  of  pious  Baptist  parents  are  equally  with 
our  own  in  this  covenant  relationship,  but  that  they  are  unjustly 
denied  the  status  in  the  Church  which  belongs  to  them.  This 
cannot  but  be  fraught  with  spiritual  loss  both  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren. The  latter  are  denied  a divinely  appointed  means  of  grace, 
and  the  former  are  guilty  in  withholding  it  from  them. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Confession  is  repeated  in  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, Quest.  166,  where  it  is  said;  "Infants descending  from  parents, 
either  both,  or  but  one  of  them,  professing  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedi- 
ence to  Him,  are  in  that  respect  within  the  covenant,  and  to  be 
baptized.”  They  are  to  be  baptized,  not  because  they  are  members 
already,  but  they  are  to  be  received  into  the  Church  because  they 
are  within  the  covenant.  To  this  agrees  the  statement  of  the 
Directory  for  Public  Worship  in  the  instruction  to  be  given  before 
the  ordinance  is  administered:  “That  children,  by  baptism,  are 

solemnly  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  visible  Church 

That  they  are  Christians  and  federally  holy  before  baptism  and  that 
therefore  they  are  baptized.”  Calvin’s  Catechism,  Quest.  323,  says, 
“Baptisme  is  unto  us  an  entry  into  the  Church:  for  it  witnesseth 
unto  us,  that  w'hereas  wee  were  before  strangers  from  God,  he  doeth 
now  receive  us  into  his  familie.”  Craig’s  Catechism  states  that 
baptism  is  to  our  children  “ An  entrie  into  the  Church  of  God,  and 
to  the  holy  supper,”  and  explains  that  the  ordinance  can  be  admin- 
istered to  any  person  but  once,  “ Because  it  is  enough  to  be  once 
received  into  God’s  familie.”  Ball’s  Short  Catechism  represents 
baptism  to  be  “ A sacrament  of  our  engrafting  into  Christ,  commu- 
nion with  Him  and  entrance  into  the  Church”;  and  Rutherford 
declares  “the  end  of  baptisme”  to  be  “That  we  may  be  received 
as  burgesses  in  Christ’s  citie  to  be  holie  and  without  blame  before 
Him.”  Finally,  “A  Brief  Catechisme  for  Yong  Children,”  “ap- 
poynted  by  act  of  the  Church  and  Councell  of  Scotland,”  and  dated 
1644,  answers  the  question,  “Why  wes  ye  baptized  being  ane  in- 
fant?” by  saying,  “That  I might  be  ingraft  in  Christ,  and  enterit 
in  His  Church,  which  is  His  mystical  body.”  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion again  to  refer  to  this  Catechism.  The  official  imprimatur 
makes  it  a capital  witness.  Baptism  is  therefore  taught  in  the 
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Scottish  Standards  to  be  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Church.  All 
baptized  persons  are  members  of  the  Church,  just  as  really  members 
as  they  ever  can  be,  and  to  speak  of  persons  “joining  the  Church” 
when  they  make  a public  profession  of  their  personal  faith  and  par- 
take of  their  first  commimion,  is  to  ignore  the  initial  sacrament  and 
practically  deny  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  it.  The  next  clause 
states  what  is  involved  in  becoming  a member  of  the  Church  by 
baptism. 

5.  We  must  first  ascertain,  however,  the  precise  sense  in  which 
certain  terms  are  emploj’ed.  The  sacraments  are  called  “signs” 
and  “seals”  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  they  “exhibit”  the  benefits 
of  Christ’s  mediation;  they  “represent”  as  well  as  seal  and  apply 
“ Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant.”  These  are  all  tech 
nical  terms  of  theology,  and  are  used  with  scientific  precision. 

(1)  When  a sacrament  is  termed  a “sign”  we  understand  that 
it  is  authoritatively  appointed  as  a token  of  the  things  signified,  as, 
for  example,  the  rainbow,  Jacob’s  pillar,  circumcision,  the  dew  on 
Gideon’s  fleece,  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  King  Ahaz.  The  validity 
of  the  sign  does  not  rest  on  any  suggestive  similitude  to  that  which 
it  stands  for,  but  solely  on  the  fact  that  it  has  been  arbitrarily  desig- 
nated by  authority  to  fulfill  its  office.  The  figure  6 and  the  letters 
VI  are  equally  appropriate  signs  for  the  number  six;  authority 
alone  determines  what  they  mean.  Had  the  use  of  sand,  instead  of 
water,  been  commanded  the  sacrament  would  have  been  in  every 
respect  as  complete  and  spirituallyeffective.  Baptism  by  sand  would 
have  conveyed  precisely  the  same  grace  as  baptism  by  water  now 
does.  A “sign”  is  not  necessarily  a “symbol.”  We  believe  that 
the  elements  used  in  the  sacraments  are  eloquently  symbolical  and 
typical,  and  that  much  may  be  learned  from  them  regarding  the 
significance  of  the  ordinances,  but  our  standards  term  them  “ signs’’ 
by  waj'  of  expressing  the  fact  that  their  validity  lies  in  setting 
forth  spiritual  realities  in  accordance  with  the  appointment  of 
Christ.  We  can  learn  what  specific  grace  is  joined  to  the  element 
and  outward  action  only  by  inquiring  what  statements  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  by  the  Ordainer  of  the  sacrament.  The 
doctrines  of  our  Standards  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  pertinency  or 
otherwise  of  the  texts  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  them. 

(2)  The  word  “seal”  is  also  used  in  a restricted  sense.  It  is 
commonly  imderstood  to  mean  merely  a stronger  and  more  em- 
phatic affirmation,  as,  for  example,  a wedding  ring  is  a seal  to  nup- 
tial vows.  But  we  submit  that  this  meaning  is  inadequate.  The 
simile  used  by  Rutherford  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as  denoting 
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that  which  gave  validity  to  a deed  and  put  the  receiver  into  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  in 
his  Classbook  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  where  he  says,  “If  they  {i.e., 
the  sacraments)  are  ‘seals’  of  the  covenant,  they  must,  of  course, 
as  a legal  form  of  investiture,  actually  convey  the  grace  represented 
to  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  Thus  a deed  conveys  an  estate,  or  a 
key,  handed  over  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  possession  of  a 
house  from  the  owner  to  the  renter”  (p.  331.  See  also  his  Outlines 
of  Theology,  p.  597).  Without  the  seal,  the  indenture  is  merely 
evidence  of  an  intention.  When  it  is  “ signed,  sealed  and  delivered” 
the  transfer  is  complete.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  property  de- 
scribed in  it  has  changed  owners.  When  the  sacraments  are  applied 
to  those  who  are  truly  “ parties  of  the  second  part”  the  supernatural 
and  heavenly  grace  set  forth  in  them  is  bestowed. 

(3)  The  sacraments  are  also  said  to  “exhibit”  the  grace  signified 
and  sealed.  The  word  does  not  mean  “ to  show  forth”  as  a symbol, 
thereby  quickening  emotion  and  strengthening  faith,  but  “to  ad- 
minister” or  “bestow.”  This  sense  still  survives  in  the  medical 
profession.  To  “exhibit”  a remedy  is  to  administer  it.  Also  in 
certain  colleges  an  “exhibition”  is  a bounty  bestowed  upon  scholars 
on  certain  conditions.  Webster’s  Dictionary  gives  an  illustration 
of  this  use  of  the  verb : “ He  was  a special  friend  of  the  tmiver- 
sity  ....  exhibiting  to  the  wants  of  certain  scholars.”  It  is  the 
Latin  exhihere.  There  is  evidence  from  our  Standards  themselves 
that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  when  we  compare  the  analo- 
gous statements  of  doctrine  to  those  in  which  it  occurs.  In  the 
Shorter  Catechism  (Quest.  92)  we  read;  sacrament  is  a holy 
ordinance  instituted  by  Christ,  wherein  by  sensible  signs  Christ  and 
the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  represented,  sealed  and  applied 
to  believers.”  This  is  expressed  in  the  Larger  Catechism  (Quest. 
162)  by;  “A  sacrament  is  a holy  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ  in 
His  Church,  to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit  unto  those  within  the 
covenant  of  grace  the  benefits  of  His  mediation.”  Here  it  occurs 
as  the  synonym  of  “apply.”  In  the  Confession  of  Faith  (chap.  27, 
sec.  3)  we  read ; “The  grace  which  is  exhibited  in  or  by  the  sacraments, 
rightly  used,  is  not  conferred  by  any  power  in  them,”  and  in  chap. 
28,  sec.  6,  “The  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  really 
exhibited  and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  realities  “ex- 
hibited” in  baptism  are  therefore  handed  over  to  or  bestowed 
upon  the  recipient  of  the  ordinance.  There  is  an  actual  application 
of  them  to  the  spiritual  nature  contemporaneously  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sign  to  the  physical  nature.  When  the  water  of  the 
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sacrament  rests  upon  the  brow  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  set  forth 
in  the  ordinance,  and  guaranteed  by  it,  take  place  on  the  soul.  It 
being  vmderstood,  of  course,  that  the  necessary  subjective  condi- 
tions already  mentioned  have  been  complied  with.  The  water 
does  not  act  mechanically  or  “magically.” 

(4)  One  other  important  word  is,  we  think,  used  in  a sense  other 
than  the  modern  colloquial.  The  framers  of  our  Standards  were 
accustomed  to  the  Latin  language  as  the  medium  of  theological 
discussion,  consequently  to  find  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms 
used  by  them  we  must  turn  up  the  Latin  Dictionary  rather  than  the 
English.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  word  “represented,”  we  see  at 
once  that  it  does  not  mean  that  the  sacraments  “stand  for”  the 
graces  symbolized,  as  if  these  latter  were  absent  and  only  their 
operation  on  some  other  occasion,  mider  suitable  conditions  not 
at  the  time  present  (as  conscious  faith  in  infants),  was  guaranteed 
by  the  sensible  “ signs.”  Any  good  Latin  Dictionary  will  show  that 
“ representare”  means  “to  bring  before  one,  to  show,  manifest,”  as 
actually  present  (prcesens).  WTien,  therefore,  the  water,  the 
bread,  or  the  wine  are  said  “to  represent”  things  not  cognizable  by 
the  senses,  it  means  that  they  actually  set  these  realities  themselves 
before  the  recipient  for  his  acceptance.  They  re-present  them  to 
him.  So  that  the  order  of  words  in  the  admirable  definition  of  a 
sacrament  in  our  Shorter  Catechism  is  seen  to  be  adjusted  with  theo- 
logical accuracy— they  are  first  “represented,”  then  “sealed,”  and 
finally  “applied”  or  “exhibited.”  Seeing  that  the  parent’s  faith 
is  the  groimd  of  the  child’s  reception  of  baptism,  we  perceive  the 
teaching  of  our  Catechism  to  be  that  baptismal  grace  is  really  offered, 
legally  conveyed  and  personally  bestowed  in  the  administration  of 
the  ordinance. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  next  states  that  baptism  is  a sign  and 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  proceeds  to  specify  the  benefits 
received  and  the  obligations  incurred. 

6.  Baptism  is  a sign  and  seal  of  the  child’s  “ingraftmg  into 
Christ.”  The  proof-texts  for  this  statement  are  Gal.  iii.  27  and  Rom. 
vi.  5,  which  have  already  been  fully  discussed.  Exactly  the  same 
words  are  employed  in  the  Larger  Catechism  (Quest.  165)  and  in  the 
Directory,  in  which  latter  the  explanatory  clause  is  added,  “and  of 
our  imion  with  Him.”  Because  of  this  union,  consummated  in  the 
sacrament,  the  minister  is  directed  to  pray  that  God  would  make 
this  baptism  “to  the  infant  a seal  of  adoption”  and  that  He  would 
receive  him  “into  His  fatherly  tuition  and  defense.”  That  the 
presence  of  a divine  cooperation,  effecting  all  that  is  signified  and 
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sealed  is  recognized,  is  shown  in  the  reverent  manner  in  which  the 
ordinance  is  to  be  observed.  The  prayer  before  the  actual  applica- 
tion of  the  water  is  preceded  by  the  rubric:  “This  being  done  (i.e., 
the  parents  suitably  exhorted),  prayer  is  also  to  be  joined  with  the 
word  of  institution  for  sanctifying  the  water  to  this  spiritual  use.” 
The  water  is  to  be  consecrated  exactly  as  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  where  it  is  said  that  “the  minister  is  to  begin  the 
action  {i.e.,  actio  gratiarum,  or  eucharist)  with  sanctifying  and  bless- 
ing the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  set  before  him  ....  having 
first  in  a few  words  showed  that  these  elements,  otherwise  common, 
are  now  set  apart  and  sanctified  to  this  holy  use  by  the  word  of 
institution  and  prayer.”  Evidently  the  ingrafting  or  imion  re- 
ferred to  is  a divme  act  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  sacramental  water — not  water  per  se,  but  water  con- 
secrated and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  being  the  instrumental 
means  of  God’s  working,  just  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  consecrated 
and  set  apart  to  be  the  instrumental  means  of  imparting  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  real  but  supersensible  things,  to  the  worthy 
communicant.  Our  Standards,  therefore,  teach  that  by  baptism 
the  child  becomes  a member  of  Christ’s  mystical  body.  He  is 
grafted  into  the  true  vine.  The  Scottish  Confession  of  1560  says, 
“We  assuredlie  beleeve  that  by  baptisme  we  are  ingrafted  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  Wyllie’s  Catechism,  already  quoted,  states  that  a sacra- 
ment “ is  an  eternall  pledge  of  God’s  invisible  grace  sealing  up  our 
fellowship  with  Christ,”  and  the  Catechisme  for  Yong  Children 
regards  baptism  as  effecting  for  the  child  a union  with  Christ’s 
mystical  body.  The  Puritan  Catechisms,  quoted  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
under  the  question,  “ What  is  baptism?”  employ  similar  language, 
speaking  of  “our  spiritual  ingrafting  into  Christ.”  As  we  have 
already  stated  at  length,  the  apostolic  appeals  to  backsliding  Chris- 
tians are  all  based  upon  their  assumed  real  spiritual  union  with 
Christ  and  membership  in  His  Church.  These  appeals  would  have 
no  force  if  there  was  not  something  in  baptism  which  laid  those 
whom  they  addressed  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  mani- 
fest the  life  of  Christ  in  their  lives.  The  ingrafting  is  not  formal  or 
typical,  but  real. 

7.  The  Confession  further  states  that  baptism  is  a sign  and  seal 
of  “regeneration,”  and  the  proof-text  cited  is  Titus  iii.  5.  Calvin’s 
comment  upon  this  passage  is  as  follows : “ God  doth  not  mock  us 
with  empty  signs,  but  by  His  power  invariably  makes  good  what  He 
demonstrates  by  the  outward  sign.  Wherefore  baptism  is  congru- 
ously and  truly  called  ‘ the  laver  of  regeneration.’  We  must  connect 
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the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  so  as  not  to  make  the  sign  empty  and 
ineffectual;  yet  not  so  honor  the  sign  as  to  detract  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  what  is  peculiarly  His.”  Regeneration  is  connected  with  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  but  it  must  be  followed  by  the  continued  use 
of  the  grace  bestowed  to  the  mortifying  of  sin  and  growth  in  holi- 
ness. To  this  end  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  “poured  out  upon  us 
richly.”'  This  doctrine  the  apostle  declares  to  be  a current  common- 
place of  primitive  theology,  “a  saying”  which  he  heartily  endorses 
as  “ faithful,”  and  exhorts  Titus  to  preach  it  as  a matter  not  to  be 
doubted,  so  that  all  who  believe  may  realize  the  obligation  resting 
upon  them  to  “ maintain  good  works.”  The  other  Standards  reiter- 
ate the  statement  of  the  Confession.  The  Larger  Catechism  sa5’’s 
that  baptism  is  “a  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,” 
evidently  to  guard  against  a purely  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
word  which  would  not  imply  the  exercise  of  the  specific  functions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  “ the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life.”  A second  proof-text 
is  here  added,  Eph.  v.  26,  Avhich  we  have  already  discussed.  The 
Directory  also  states  that  baptism  is  “ a seal  of  regeneration,”  and 
in  the  prayer  before  the  administration  the  minister  is  directed  to 
ask  that  God  would  make  the  baptism  to  the  infant  “ a seal  of  regen- 
eration.” The  same  doctrine  is  affirmed  in  Calvin’s,  Craig’s  and 
Rutherford’s  Catechisms,  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order.  The 
Heidelberg  Catechism  was  m use  for  a time  in  Scotland,  and  is  still 
used  by  both  the  German  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States.  Question  73  is,  “ ^^Tly  then  doth  the  Holy 
Ghost  call  Baptism  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  washing 
away  of  sins?  A.  God  speaks  thus,  not  without  great  cause; 
namely,  not  only  that  He  will  teach  us  thereby  that  like  as  the  filthi- 
ness of  the  body  is  taken  away  by  water,  so  our  sins  are  taken  away 
by  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ ; but  much  more  that  by  this  divine 
pledge  and  token  He  wishes  to  assure  us  that  we  are  as  really  washed 
from  our  sins  spiritually  as  we  are  washed  with  water  bodily.” 
Ezekiel  Rogers,  of  Puritan  fame  both  in  Old  and  Xew  England,  and 
a member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  his  Chiefe  Grounds  of 
Christian  Religion,  calls  baptism  “A  sacrament  of  om-  new  birth 
and  entrance  into  the  state  of  grace.”  Ball’s  Catechism,  already 
referred  to,  states  that  the  inward  grace  or  thing  signified  in  bap- 
tism is  “ f'orgiveness  of  sinnes  and  sanctification,”  giving  as  proof- 
text  for  the  latter  Titus  iii.  5.  Wyllie's  Catechism  defines  baptism 
as  “A  sacrament  of  our  entering  into  the  kirk,  quherin  by  the 
externall  signe  of  water  sprinkled  is  sealled  up  to  us  our  new  birth, 
and  the  washing  away  of  our  sinnes  in  the  blood  of  Christ”;  and  the 
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Catechisme  for  Yong  Children  answers  the  question,  “What  profit 
have  ye  by  baptisme  now?”  by  putting  into  the  “yong  childe’s” 
mouth,  “It  seals  up  the  remissione  of  my  sinnes  in  Christ’s  blood; 
and  advances  the  renovation  of  my  heart  in  His  Spirit : which  ar  my 
spirituall  washing.”  The  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  is 
distinctly  the  teaching  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  in  all 
its  symbolic  documents  and  representative  theologians  down  to  and 
including  the  period  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  That  regenera- 
tion takes  place  in  baptism  has  been  the  belief  of  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  quotation  which  has  been  given  from  Justin 
Martyr  shows  that  the  word  “regenerated”  is  with  him  a synonym 
of  “baptized.”  With  all  their  dread  of  superstition  the  Reformers 
did  not  discard  the  term  nor  the  doctrine  it  stands  for.  The  fathers 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  still  held  the  same  views.  Only  when 
Zwinglianism  and  Puritanism,  with  their  shallow  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  became  dominant  do  we  find  evasive  explanations  of 
our  Standards.  The  regeneration  effected  in  baptism  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  the  permanent  subjective  change  usually  termed  “conver- 
sion” and  described  in  our  Catechism  as  “effectual  calling,”  for 
the  Apostle  Paul  often  warns  Christians  against  the  danger  of  losing 
the  grace  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  and  becoming  repro- 
bate. The  salt  may  lose  its  savor.  The  unfruitful  branch  may  be 
cut  off  and  burned.  Just  precisely  what  baptismal  regeneration 
amounts  to  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Yet  it  clearly  means  a real, 
not  hypothetical,  bestowment  of  spiritual  life  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
By  nature  scions  of  the  first  Adam  and  inheritors  of  the  estate  of 
sin  and  misery  into  which  we  are  brought  by  the  Fall,  we  are  by 
baptism  engrafted  into  the  second  Adam,  put  in  possession  of  the 
life  which  He  imparts,  and  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  chil- 
dren of  God.  But  this  status  can  be  realized  and  maintained  only 
by  the  use  of  proper  means.  Faith  must  grasp  the  hand  held  forth 
in  baptism  to  uplift,  the  heart  must  respond  to  the  “kindness  of 
God  our  Saviour,  and  His  love  toward  man”;  obedience  must  exer- 
cise, develop  and  confirm  the  faculties  of  the  new-born;  and  the 
means  of  grace  must  replenish  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  if  children 
are  to  be  “nurtured  in  the  chastening  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 
What  this  implies  on  the  part  of  the  parent  is  well  expressed  by 
Dr.  Blaikie  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary:  “ Instilling  soimd  principles 

of  life,  training  to  good  habits,  cautioning  and  protecting  against 
moral  dangers,  encouraging  prayer,  Bible  reading,  church  going. 
Sabbath  keeping;  taking  pains  to  let  them  have  good  associates, 
and  especially  dealing  with  them  prayerfully  and  earnestly,  in  order 
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that  they  may  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  follow  Him.”  If 
as  parents  we  are  faithful  and  have  holy  confidence  to  grasp  and 
hold  fast  the  promise  given  to  our  “seed”  in  connection  with  bap- 
tism, we  may  be  sure  that  the  election  of  God  will  not  nullih’  this 
promise,  God’s  sovereignty  will  not  cancel  the  gift  which  in  this 
sacrament  His  grace  has  bestowed.  As  we  have  trusted  Him  for 
our  own  salvation,  we  may  trust  Him  for  that  of  our  children. 

8.  Baptism  is  also  stated  to  be  a sign  and  seal  of  “remission  of 
sins.”  The  Larger  Catechism  has  “of  remission  of  sins  by  His 
blood  ” (Quest.  165).  The  Directory  states  that  baptism  is  a seal 
“ of  the  remission  of  sins,”  and  further  explains  that  “ the  water  in 
baptism  representeth  and  signifieth  ....  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  taketh  away  all  guilt  of  sin,  original  and  actual  ....  that 
baptizing  signifieth  the  cleansing  from  sin  by  the  blood  and  for  the 
merit  of  Christ.”  The  minister  is  instructed  to  pray  that  the  Lord 
would  “ make  this  baptism  to  the  infant  a seal  of  ...  . remission 
of  sin,”  and  after  the  ordinance  he  is  to  give  thanks  that  God  “is 
true  and  faithful  in  keeping  covenant  and  mercy,”  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  this  faithfulness  brings  “ some  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
to  be  partakers  of  His  inestimable  benefits  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  His  dear  Son,”  which,  in  such  a context,  must  mean  that  by 
baptism  the  child  has  become  a partaker  of  the  benefits  pmchased 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  This  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  defi- 
nition of  a sacrament  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Cahdn’s,  Craig’s 
and  Rutherford’s  Catechisms  all  teach  that  baptism  is  a seal  of  the 
remission  of  sin.  The  sixty-ninth  question  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism is  as  follows:  “How  is  it  signified  and  sealed  imto  thee  in 
Holy  Baptism  that  thou  hast  part  in  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross?  Thus:  that  Christ  has  appointed  this  outward  washing 
with  water,  and  has  joined  therewith  this  promise,  that  I am  as 
certainly  washed  with  His  blood  and  Spirit  from  the  pollution  of  my 
soul,  that  is,  from  all  my  sins,  as  I am  certainly  washed  outwardly 
with  water  whereby  coimnonly  the  filthiness  of  the  body  is  taken 
away.”  The  testimony  of  Ball’s  and  Wyllie’s  Catechisms  and  that 
for  Yong  Children  has  already  been  given.  The  proof-texts  ap- 
pended in  the  Confession  and  Larger  Catechism  are,  it  appears  to  us, 
scarcely  pertinent.  They  seem  indeed  to  be  singularly  unfortunate. 
One  has  reference  to  John’s  baptism  (Mark  i.  4),  which  was  not  a 
Christian  sacrament,  and  therefore  throws  no  light  upon  our  sub- 
ject; and  the  other  (Rev.  i.  5)  reiterates  the  great  truth  that  the 
washing  away  of  sin  is  effected  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  has  not 
the  remotest  reference  to  any  sacrament.  The  statements  of  our 
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Standards  are,  however,  amply  sustained  by  other  passages  already 
discussed.  For  example.  Acts  ii.  38,  Peter’s  answer  to  the  penitent 
inquirers  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  Acts  xxii.  16,  the  statement  of 
Ananias  to  Saul  of  Tarsus;  also  Titus  iii.  5,  Eph.  v.  26  and  1 Peter 
iii.  21.  The  teaching  of  Scripture  and  our  Standards  is,  therefore, 
that  in  baptism  all  sin  is  forgiven  through  the  atonement  made  by 
Christ  Jesus,  for  then  the  benefits  of  that  atonement  are  “repre- 
sented,” “sealed”  and  “applied”  or  “exhibited”  to  the  child.  In 
the  case  of  an  infant  this  can  mean  only  the  guilt  of  original  sin. 
The  case  of  an  adult  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

The  obligations  resting  upon  the  baptized  will  be  dwelt  upon  later, 
and  also  the  last  clause  of  section  2.  We  pass  on  to  section  5. 

9.  The  fifth  section  of  chapter  28  reads  as  follows;  “Although  it 
be  a great  sin  to  contemn  or  neglect  this  ordinance,  yet  grace  and 
salvation  are  not  so  inseparably  annexed  to  it  as  that  no  person  can 
be  regenerated  or  saved  without  it,  or  that  all  that  are  baptized  are 
undoubtedly  regenerated.”  Craig’s  Catechism  asks,  “What  if  our 
children  die  without  baptisme?”  and  answers,  “Yet  they  are  saved 
by  the  promise.”  The  covenant  relation  will  be  honored  in  their 
case.  We  cannot  find  any  statement,  in  any  of  the  works  referred 
to  in  this  discussion,  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  regarding  the 
destiny  of  children  of  unbelievers  or  of  the  heathen  who  die  in 
infancy.  The  Church  has  never  formulated  any  doctrine  on  the 
general  subject  of  infant  salvation.  But  in  the  National  Covenant, 
drawn  up  in  1580  by  John  Craig,  the  author  of  the  Catechism  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  was  subscribed  to  on  many  historic  occa- 
sions, among  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Antichrist  held  up  to 
detestation  and  abhorrence  are  “his  cruel  judgment  against  infants 
departing  without  sacrament”  and  “his  absolute  necessity  of  bap- 
tism.” In  Rutherford’s  Catechism  we  are  startled  to  read  the  blunt 
question,  “ Ar  infantis  all  damned  that  dieth  without  the  sacrament 
of  baptism?”  and  the  answer,  by  implication,  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ordinance  as  one  of  the  appointed  means  of  salvation: 
“Thair  is  no  warrand  in  Godis  word  to  bind  Godis  hands  so  as  he 
could  not  save  without  outward  means.”  That  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  gromid  on  which  the  gentle  pastor  of  Anwoth  could  hope 
for  the  salvation  of  the  imbaptized. 

The  last  clause  of  the  section  simply  means  that  baptism  cannot 
effect  its  end  unless  the  person  baptized  has  a right  to  the  ordinance 
through  being  within  the  covenant,  either  in  virtue  of  his  own  faith 
or  that  of  his  parents.  The  proof-text  given  is  Acts  viii.  13,  23. 
The  request  of  Simon  showed  that  he  had  failed  altogether  to  appre- 
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hend  the  true  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  he  M'as  destitute  of  true 
faith.  His  profession  of  it  at  his  baptism  was  hypocrisy.  In  such 
a case  his  baptism  would  be  no  baptism,  lacking  the  necessary  sub- 
jective conditions.  The  reference  does  not  prove,  nor  is  it  intended 
to  prove,  that  the  children  of  belie\'ing  parents  may  fail  to  receive 
the  gi'ace  of  baptism,  namely,  regeneration.  If,  however,  we  tmder- 
stand  regeneration  to  be  such  an  introduction  into  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  spiritual  powers  as  may  issue,  if  duly  improved,  in  a 
state  of  confirmed  allegiance  to  Him  to  whom  he  has  been  solemnly 
dedicated,  we  have  a meaning  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
the  sacramental  theory  and  is  supported  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
apostolic  teacliing.  We  have  already  enlarged  upon  this  point  and 
will  return  to  it  again. 

10.  Section  6 of  this  chapter  is  quite  misunderstood  when  it  is 
quotetl  as  asserting  that  the  grace  of  baptism  may  be  conferred  at 
some  later  period  and  not  at  the  time  of  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  further  that  it  is  a matter  determined  by  the  secret  elec- 
tion of  God  whether  baptism  is  of  any  effect  at  all.  Two  assertions 
are  made:  (1)  That  the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  restricted  to  the 
moment  of  time  wherem  it  is  administered,  but  is  a continuous 
operation  of  divine  grace  lasting  through  life;  and  (2)  that  this 
grace  is  not  only  offered  but  really  exhibited  and  conferred  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  those  who  are  receptive  of  it,  as  it  may  be  required 
in  their  spiritual  discipline  and  development.  Hence  it  is  our  duty 
to  “improve”  our  baptism.  AVhat  this  implies  forms  the  substance 
of  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  all  symbolic  literature,  the  answer 
to  the  167th  question  of  the  Larger  Catechism.  It  is  given  in  full 
below.*  Of  this  answer  the  late  Dr.  John  Macleod  says,  “ It  is 
indeed  a matter  of  deep  thankfulness  that  so  remarkable  a declara- 
tion of  duty  remains  to  us  as  is  here  embodied  in  one  of  the  Stand- 
ards of  the  Church,  showing  us  how  far  we  have  in  these  latter  days 

^ Q.  167.  Hou>  is  our  baptism  to  be  improved  by  us? 

A.  The  needful  but  much  neglected  duty  of  improving  our  baptism  is  to  be 
perforated  by  us  all  our  life  long,  especially  in  the  time  of  temptation,  and  when 
we  are  present  at  the  administration  of  it  to  others;  by  serious  and  thankful  con- 
.sideration  of  the  nature  of  it,  and  of  tlie  ends  for  which  Christ  instituted  it.  the 
privileges  and  benefits  conferred  thereby,  and  our  solemn  vow  made  therein ; by 
being  humbled  for  our  sinful  defilement,  our  falling  short  of  and  walking  contrary 
to  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  our  engagements;  by  growing  up  to  assurance  of 
pardon  of  sin,  and  of  all  other  blessings  sealed  to  us  in  that  sacrament ; by  drawing 
strength  from  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  into  whom  we  are  baptized, 
for  the  mortifying  of  sin  and  the  quickening  of  grace;  and  by  endeavoring  to 
live  by  faith,  to  have  our  conversation  in  holiness  and  righteousness,  as  those  that 
have  therein  given  up  their  names  to  Christ ; and  to  walk  in  brotherly  love,  as 
Iteing  baptized  by  the  same  Spirit  into  one  body. 
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fallen  from  the  faith,  and  also  i)ointing  out  to  us  the  way  of  recov- 
ery” {The  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  p.  124).  This  answer  asserts 
the  reality  of  a grace  of  baptism  which  we  may  fall  short  of  or  walk 
contrary  to — a grace  which  is  to  be  an  efficient  force  in  our  spiritual 
fife  and  which  ought  to  be  improved  all  our  life  long;  which,  more- 
over, implies  such  a union  with  Christ  as  enables  us  to  draw  strength 
from  Him  for  the  mortifying  of  sin,  the  quickening  of  grace,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a consistent  walk  and  conversation.  A host  of  proof- 
texts  are  given,  and  the)"  are  all  among  those  which  we  have  com- 
mentetl  upon  in  the  former  part  of  this  discussion,  showing  the  uni- 
form character  of  the  apostles’  appeals  to  backsliders  and  slothful 
Christians.  In  spite  of  these  noble  words,  which  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  every  Presbyterian  minister,  how  seldom  are  baptized  Christians 
nowadays  urged  to  improve  their  baptism.  Exhortations  to  spir- 
itual growth  are,  in  a most  miscriptural  manner,  entirely  dissevered 
from  the  starting-point  of  spiritual  life.  Whenever  do  we  hear  a 
congregation  reminded  that  their  baptism  meant  “their  giving  up 
to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  newness  of  fife,”  and  that 
they  then  entered  “ into  an  open  and  professed  engagement  to  be 
wholly  and  only  the  Lord’s?”  (Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  165).  The 
order  of  baptism  in  the  Directory  is  saturated  with  the  views  above 
enunciated.  In  his  exposition  of  the  “ institution,  nature,  use  and 
ends”  of  the  sacrament  the  minister  is  required  to  show  “that  the 
inward  grace  and  virtue  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  the  very  moment 
of  time  wherein  it  is  administered,  and  that  the  fruit  and  power 
thereof  reacheth  to  the  whole  cour.se  of  our  life.”  “He  is  also  to 
admonish  all  that  are  present  to  look  back  to  their  own  baptism;  to 
repent  of  their  sins  against  their  covenant  with  God;  to  stir  up  their 
faith;  to  improve  and  make  a right  ase  of  their  baptism  and  of  the 
covenant  sealed  thereby  betwixt  God  and  their  souls.”  In  the 
prayer  following  the  ordinance  he  is  required  to  ask  “that  the  Lord 
would  teach  him  by  His  word  and  Spirit,  and  make  his  baptism 
effectual  to  him,  and  so  uphold  him  by  His  divine  power  and  grace, 
that  by  faith  he  may  prevail  against  the  devil,  the  world  and  the 
flesh,  till  in  the  end  he  obtain  a full  and  final  victory,  and  so  be  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.”  Such  teaching  as  this  is  never  heard  from  those 
who  regard  baptism  as  “ a mere  outward  ordinance.”  They  seldom 
impress  upon  parents  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  for  their  children; 
never  present  it  from  the  pulpit  as  furnishing  a motive  and  aid  to  a 
holy  fife,  and  practically  treat  it  as  an  ordinance  infinitely  inferior 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  because  no  divine  agenc)'  is  recognized  as 
specially  present  in  it. 
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Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  infers  from  the  words  “ to  such  (whether  of  age 
or  infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel 
of  God's  o-rni  will,  in  His  appointed  time,”  that  “baptism  conveys 
grace  to  the  elect  only.”  Such  an  interpretation  is  not  supported 
by  any  other  statement  in  any  of  our  Standards.  They  represent 
the  grace  of  baptism  as  belonging  to  all  who  come  within  the  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  without  doubt  to  the  children  of  believing 
parents,  one  and  all.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  a sacrament  that 
the  reality  signified  is  bound  up  with  and  invariably  accompanies 
the  sign.  Our  Standards  regard  the  grace  conveyed  by  baptism  as 
a continuous  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  lasting  throughout  life. 
It  is  liable  to  prove  ineffectual  if,  through  ignorance  of  its  nature, 
it  remains  imimproved,  or  if,  being  perversely  resisted,  the  Spirit  is 
quenched.  It  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  grace  of  perseverance,  to 
which  Hodge  refers,  for  that  could  stand  in  no  such  jeopardy  {ex  vi 
termini).  Who  of  the  baptized  will  persevere  to  the  end  is  known 
only  to  God,  but  every  child  who  is  warrantably  presented  for  bap- 
tism is  in  that  sacrament  supplied  with  needful  grace,  and  will  be 
finally  saved  if  the  ordinary  means  to  that  end  are  faithfully  used. 
This  is  the  guarantee  which  the  ordinance  presents  to  belie\dng 
parents.  It  says  to  them,  “The  grace  which  saved  you  will  save 
your  child  also.”  But  this  end  will  not  be  attained  without  their 
being  “nurtured  in  the  chastening  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  discussing  baptism,  to  take  the  doctrine  of 
election  into  consideration.  A child  may  fall  away  from  the  grace 
of  baptism,  but  the  elect  will  not. 

11.  The  last  statement  of  the  Confession  in  regard  to  baptism  is 
that  it  is  but  “ once  to  be  administered  to  any  person.”  The  reasons 
for  this,  according  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  are;  (1)  “From  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  rite.  It  signifies  a spiritual  regeneration — the 
inauguration  of  the  divine  life.’’  We  fail  to  see  the  force  of  this 
reason.  If  it  is  only  a symbol,  why  should  it  not  be  repeated  if  it 
is  deemed  manifest  that  the  divine  life  did  not  begin  when  it  was 
previously  administered?  Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  in  possession  of  what  it  conveys;  but  ought 
not  one  like  Simon  Magus,  who  has  never  been  spiritually  regener- 
ated, assuming  that  the  apostle's  words  mean  so  much,  to  be  baptized 
when  he  gives  evidence  of  a real  change  of  heart  ? If  the  sacrament  is 
only  a symbol,  it  ought  to  be  repeated  until  it  means  something  to  the 
person  baptized.  But  theConfession  does  not  say  that  it  merelysym- 
bolizes  regeneration — it  certainly  does  that — but  that  it  “signifies,” 
seals,”  “exhibits,”  “confers”  and  “applies”  regeneration.  Dr. 
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Hodge  seems  to  be  conscious  of  a double  sense  in  the  word,  for  he 
guards  his  meaning  by  prefixing  the  adjective  “spiritual,”  which 
evidently  signifies  a subjective  change  in  the  soul.  But  this  neither 
the  Confession  nor  the  New  Testament  ever  asserts  to  be  the  effect 
of  baptism.  Such  a change  can  only  come  with  the  dawn  of  rational 
and  ethical  consciousness.  Under  our  present  erroneous  or  inade- 
quate teaching  regarding  the  grace  conferred  in  baptism,  and  the 
conditions  of  entrance  into  personal  relations  to  the  Saviour,  it  does 
not  take  place,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  until  adult  life  is 
reached.  But  the  regeneration  which  is  connected  in  Scripture  with 
baptism,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  doctrinal  statements  of  all  the  great 
historic  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  is  an  objective  bestowal  of 
spiritual  help  and  a placing  of  the  child  rmder  God’s  “fatherly 
tuition  and  defense.”  He  then  receives  “the  promise”  which  the 
apostle  declared  to  be  the  heritage  of  God’s  people  “and  their 
children.”  Henceforth  he  is  “holy.”  Dr.  Hodge’s  second  reason 
is,  “ It  is  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  as  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  getting  out  of  the  Church  when  once  in,  so 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  coming  in  more  than  once.”  But 
why  is  there  no  provision  for  getting  out  of  the  Church?  Is  it  not 
because  it  is  impossible  to  undo  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
baptism  and  make  it  as  if  the  consecrated  water  had  never  washed 
the  brow?  The  responsibility  consequent  upon  having  been  bap- 
tized can  never  be  thrown  off.  Would  this  be  true  of  a mere  sym- 
bol? The  third  reason  is,  “The  apostles  baptized  each  individual 
but  once.”  Still  we  want  to  know  a reason  for  this,  and  the  fm-ther 
fact  that  universal  Christendom  has  forbidden  rebaptism.  The 
doctrine  of  sacramental  grace  taught  in  the  New  Testament  and 
embodied  in  our  Standards  supplies  this  reason. 

The  teaching  of  the  Confession  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  Larger 
Catechism,  Quest.  177,  “Baptism  is  to  be  administered  but  once; 
with  water,  to  be  a sign  and  seal  of  our  regeneraton  and  ingrafting 
into  Christ,  and  that  even  to  infants.”  Ball’s  Catechism  asks, 
“How  often  ought  a man  to  be  baptized?”  and  answers,  “It  is 
enough  once  to  be  baptized,  for  baptism  is  a pledge,”  not  a symbol 
only,  as  Hodge  has  it,  “ of  our  new  birth.”  All  our  authorities,  as 
already  shown,  make  baptism  the  rite  of  entrance  into  the  Christian 
Church.  We  would  press  home  the  significance  of  this  Catholic 
doctrine  of  a unica  haptisma.  According  to  the  unanimous  teaching 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  baptism  cannot  be  repeated.  A lifetime 
of  sinful  conduct  may  intervene  between  the  font  and  “ the  penitent 
bench,”  yet  the  significance  of  the  initial  rite  remains  unimpaired. 
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We  never  rebaptize  the  hoary-headed  convert  who  has  been  the 
recipient  of  baptismal  grace,  it  may  be,  fourscore  years  previously. 
Once  baptized,  a man  must  either  go  forward  in  the  way  of  life  or 
fall  away  to  perdition — the  second  death  is  the  doom  of  the  apostate 
twice-born.  There  is  an  indelible  and  irrevocable  character  in 
baptism.  It  can  never  be  to  any  one  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  been 
baptized.  In  baptism  the  soul  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.  In  the  passive  nature  of  the  child 
there  is  no  resistance  to  their  entry.  We  have  a right  to  believe 
that  the  ordinance  has  effected  its  purpose.  AVhose  fault  is  it  if 
the  child  does  not  know  what  the  sacrament  means  and  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  holy  influences  which  draw  him  Godward?  If  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  on  this  point  were  heartily  believed  and  acted 
upon  it  ought  to  be  the  rule  for  our  young  people  to  grow  up  never 
knowing  the  time  when  they  did  not  love  God  and  try  to  keep  His 
commandments.  We  would  have  the  joy  of  admitting  them  to  the 
sacramental  Feast  of  Love  when  the  dew  and  freshness  of  youth  was 
upon  them,  and  the  Chmch  would  flourish  imder  a perpetual 
Pentecostal  blessing. 

We  need  not  discuss  further  the  teaching  of  our  Standards.  The 
same  views  are  embodied  in  the  confessions  of  other  Reformed 
Chmches — ^namely,  the  Helvetic,  the  Belgic,  and  the  French  Con- 
fessions— and  the  Heidelberg  and  Anglican  Catechisms.  It  is  the 
universal  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Churches  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  owe  our  loss  of  it  to  the  influence  of  a shallow 
Zwinglianism  which  has  usurped  the  place  of  authority  and 
denounces  the  sacramental  teaching  of  our  fathers  as  heresy  and 
incipient  Romanism.  A revived  study  of  our  incomparable  Stand- 
ards, viewed  in  their  historical  setting,  would  reinvigorate  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  and  prove  the  true  antidote 
to  the  vagaries  of  modern  neology. 

St.  John,  X.  B. 


T.  F.  Fotherixgham. 
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I.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Life’s  Dark  Problems;  or,  Is  This  a Good  World?  By  Minot  J.  Savage, 
D.D.,  Author  of  Life  Beyond  Death,  The  Passing  and  Permanent  in  Religion, 
etc.  Svo,  pp.  219.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  New  York  and  London:  The 
Knickerbocker  Press.  1905. 

This  is  a theodicy.  The  -writer  would  “justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.”  In 
view  of  such  "dark  problems”  as  are  presented  by  “Pain,”  by  “Life’s  Incom- 
pleteness,” by  “Moral  Evil,”  by  “Death,”  by  “Accidents  and  Calamities,”  by 
“Mental  Disease  and  Decay,”  the  author  would  prove  this  world  to  be  “the  best 
conceivable”  and  God  to  be  “our  Father.”  His  attempt  is  both  noteworthy  and 
instructive,  but  not  because  of  its  elaborateness.  On  the  contrary,  its  style  is 
simplicity  itself.  While  always  clear,  often  strong,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  it 
is  unfinished.  These  chapters  were  evidently  given  first  as  pulpit  discourses, 
and  it  is  as  evident  that  they  have  been  published  as  spoken.  Neither  are  these 
discussions  remarkable  because  of  their  thoroughness.  They  do  not  aim  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  favorable  reviews  of  this 
volume,  the  writer  “wants  neither  to  be  popular  nor  profound.”  His  clearness, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  is  often  secured  at  the  expense  of  depth. 

Nor  are  his  statements  characterized  by  soberness  and  accuracy.  The  reverse 
is  the  case.  AVords  are  used  inexactly,  as  when,  for  example,  on  page  59,  the 
truth  of  evolution  is  said  to  have  been  “demonstrated"  (italics  ours):  whereas 
the  link  is  still  missing  without  which  it  could  not  be  even  proved  to  be  a fact; 
and  though  facts  can  be  proved  to  be  such,  they  never  can  be  so  demonstrated. 
Again,  exaggeration  is  frequent,  as  when,  on  page  33,  we  read,  “All  educated 
people  to-day  know  that  there  never  was  any  fall  of  man  or  any  Eden”:  whereas 
multitudes  of  people  to-day  who  sustain  ev-ery  test  of  education  except  this  unique 
one  of  our  author  firmly  believe,  on  what  they  regard  as  divine  testimony,  that 
there  were  a fall  of  man  and  an  Eden;  and  while  there  may  be  many  who  do  not 
believe  that  there  ever  were  a fall  of  man  and  an  Eden,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
how  can  any  e\-en  of  these  know  that  there  were  not?  So,  too,  positive  misstate- 
ments are  not  wanting,  as  when,  on  page  146,  we  are  told  that  Calvinism  has  “so 
dominated  the  world  as  to  hinder  its  advance  for  generations” ; whereas  history 
teaches  nothing  more  clearly  than  that  Calv'inism  has  led  the  conflict  for  civil 
as  well  as  for  religious  liberty. 

Dr.  Savage’s  theodicy  is,  however,  both  noteworthy  and  instructiv-e  because  it 
is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  theism  pure  and  simple.  He  rejects  super- 
natural revelation.  He  denies  the  historicity  of  much  of  the  Bible.  He  repudi- 
ates the  deity  and  also  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ.  He  would  seem  not  to 
regard  him  even  as  the  best  of  earthly  teachers.  AVe  have  been  taught,  and  we 
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have  been  accustomed  to  feel,  that  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  can  be  ^^ndi- 
cated  only  in  the  light  of  the  divine  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  Dr.  Savage  scorns  all 
such  aid.  Indeed,  he  rarely  takes  counsel  with  any  except  himself;  and  when 
he  does,  it  is  to  secular  rather  than  to  theological  literature  that  he  turns.  He 
confesses  his  faith  in  “God  the  Father  Almighty”;  he  looks  out  on  the  dark 
problems  of  life ; and  then  by  his  own  unaided  understanding  he  tries  to  show  that 
these,  dark  though  they  appear,  really  illustrate  and  prove  the  righteousness 
and  love  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Does  he  succeed? 

1.  We  must  admit,  and  we  are  glad  to  admit,  that  he  says  much  that  is  true, 
and  that  much  of  this  he  says  admirably.  Dr.  Savage  is  no  materialist,  and  he 
knows  and  can  show  why  he  is  not.  He  handles  Haeckel  and  Moleschott  without 
gloves,  and  he  disposes  of  them  effectively.  We  have  seldom  read  anything 
better  than  his  exposure  of  their  assumptions.  He  is  a theist,  and  he  gives 
grounds  for  his  theism.  He  presents  several  of  the  theistic  arguments  with 
uncommon  simplicity  and  force.  The  last  chapter,  that  on  “Is  God  a Father?” 
is  in  the  main  a strong  chapter.  He  writes  often  sanely  and  helpfully  with  regard 
to  the  dark  problems  which  he  considers.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  not  nearly  so 
much  pain  as  we  suppose;  most  pain,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals, 
appears  far  more  intense  than  it  is;  susceptibility  to  pain  is  needed  to  keep  us 
from  running  into  danger;  because  life  is  incomplete  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
not  good ; much  of  its  incompleteness  is  our  own  fault ; if  we  are  immortal  souls, 
life  must  be  incomplete  here ; the  horrors  of  death  are  greatly  aggravated  by  our 
own  sins  (we  would  go  further  and  say  that  death  itself,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
man,  is  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  sin) ; eternal  life  in  this  world  would 
be  neither  possible  nor  desirable;  accidents  and  calamities  are  largely  the  result 
of  our  own  carelessness  and  wrongdoing, — all  this,  and  much  else,  is  true  and 
important.  It  throws  light  on  life’s  dark  problems:  but  it  throws  no  new  light, 
no  light  that  has  not  been  streaming  all  the  while,  at  any  rate  by  implication, 
from  that  supernatural  revelation  which  Dr.  Savage  would  despise,  no  light,  we 
venture  to  suggest,  which  has  not  come  to  him  from  that  revelation,  though  he 
himself  has  now  forgotten  that  such  is  the  case. 

2.  The  negative  part  of  Dr.  Savage’s  discussion  is  unsatisfactory  and  unfair. 
His  polemic  against  Calvinism  and  even  against  Christianity  is  unsatisfactory 
because  it  is  superficial.  It  does  not  see  beneath  the  surface,  much  less  go  be- 
neath it.  For  example,  because  Job  does  not  allude  to  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
resulting  introduction  of  evil,  it  is  argued  that  he  could  not  have  known  of  these, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  history  of  them  which  we  find  in  Genesis  must  be  a late 
addition.  The  writer,  however,  fails  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not  the  origin  of  evil, 
but  the  reason  for  evil,  which  exercises  Job;  that  these  are  distinct  inquiries; 
that,  consequently,  a knowledge  of  both  would  not  necessarily  imply  a reference 
to  both;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  naturally  lead  to  the  assumption  that 
as  the  origin  was  known,  there  was  no  need,  when  discussing  the  reason  of  evil, 
even  to  allude  to  its  origin.  Because  a ■nuiter  presented  the  reason  for  our  Civil 
War  without  referring  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  it  might  not  be  concluded 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  event.  The  conclusion  would  rather  be  that  he  took 
the  knowledge  of  it  for  granted. 

But  this  polemic  of  Dr.  Savage  is  not  only  unsatisfactory.  It  is  grievously 
unfair,  in  that  it  ignores  the  truths  which  are  essential  to  the  Christian  positions. 
Thus  on  p.  33  Calvinism  is  declared  to  be  immoral  because  it  holds  that  Adam 
was  responsible  for  his  fall  inasmuch  as  God  did  not  “in  some  outright  fashion 
make  him  fall.”  This,  however,  is  not  the  ground  assigned  by  Calvinism  for 
Adam’s  responsibility.  The  fact  is  ignored  that  Adam  fell  by  his  own  free  act. 
And  this  is  the  essential,  the  crucial,  fact  as  regards  his  responsibility.  That  the 
government,  in  some  particular  case,  does  not  prevent  treason  and  even  so  orders 
that  it  can  work  itself  out  does  not  destroy  or  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  traitor. 
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Asjain,  on  the  same  page,  Dr.  Savage  declaims  against  the  immorality  of  the 
imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  sin  to  new-born  babes.  They  are  so  self-evi- 
dently innocent  that  to  regard  them  guilty  is  monstrous.  And  so  it  would  be, 
were  the  judgment  based  on  appearances.  But  it  is  not.  All  men  are  born  into  the 
world  “children  of  wrath,’’  and  consequently  evince  invariably  as  they  develop  an 
evil  disposition,  because  they  were  all  “ in  Adam.”  Hence,  his  punishment  becomes 
their  punishment ; and  so  young  children,  though  they  look  innocent,  are  guilty  and 
grow  up  sinners.  That  this  is  so  may  logically  be  questioned.  Whether  it  is  just 
that  itshouldbeso  maybe  disputed.  To  ignore,  however,  when  criticising  this  doc- 
trine of  universal  guilt,  this  explanation  which  Calvinism  makes  of  it  is  worse  than 
illogical;  it  is  grievously  unfair.  A man  must  always  be  judged  in  the  light  of  his 
own  reasons.  To  judge  otherwise  is  to  subject  oneself  to  severer  condemnation. 
Once  more,  it  is  unfair  to  impl}'^  that  Calvinism  denies  that  “everything  is  under 
laws  of  cause  and  effect”  {vid.,  p.  47),  because  it  believes  in  miracles  and  special 
providences  and  punishments.  A miracle  involves  no  violation  and  no  suspen- 
sion of  any  law  of  cause  and  effect.  A miracle  presupposes  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  supernatural  cause,  and  it  is  precisely  because  the  law  of  cause  and  effect 
holds  in  this  case  as  really  as  in  any  other  that  a new  and  supernatural  effect 
follows.  A special  providence  is  in  no  wise  against  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect; 
it  is  on  account  of  them  and  through  them  that  its  special  end  is  realized.  When 
the  horticulturist  produces  a new  and  particular  variety  of  apple,  he  does  what 
“the  laws  of  cause  and  effect”  could  not  do  by  themselves,  yet  he  does  it  wholly 
by  means  of  them.  Shall  the  Maker  of  “the  laws  of  cause  and  effect”  not  have 
equal  power  over  them?  A punishment  is  not  less  a punishment  because  it  is  a 
“result,”  and  a “result”  is  not  less  a “result”  because  it  is  a punishment.  To 
hold  that  God  punishes  sin  “in  the  ordinary  sense”  is  not  to  deny  “the  laws  of 
cause  and  effect” ; it  is  to  hold  that  those  laws  were  constituted  with  a view  to  the 
punishment  of  foreseen  sins,  and  that  God  can  and  will  combine  and  control  these 
laws  to  this  end  at  least  as  effectually  as  men  can.  Now  all  this  ought  to  be  reck- 
oned with;  it  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be  recognized;  to  ignore  it,  as  Dr.  Savage 
does,  is  indefensible.  It  is  the  suppression  of  the  particular  truth  which  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  discussion.  So,  too,  in  his  consideration  of  prayer  on  pp.  54  and 
55,  it  is  most  unfair  to  imply  that  to  believe  that  God  will  answer  the  prayers  of 
the  farmer  is  to  believe  “ that  God  will  change  His  universal  and  eternal  laws  as 
to  the  farm  because  some  one  prays.”  On  the  contrary,  in  so  far  as  the  pious 
farmer  is  intelligent,  he  believes,  that  God  will  answer  his  prayers  through  these 
universal  and  eternal  laws ; that  He  can  answer  them  thus  because  these  laws  do 
not  limit  but  express  His  power ; and  that,  consequently,  he  who  prays  without 
trying  to  observe  these  laws  is  both  foolish  and  sacrilegious.  In  a word,  to 
believe  in  prayer  is  not  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  means.  One  reason  why  we  are 
encouraged  to  pray  is  that  we  behold  in  the  universal  and  eternal  laws  of  God  the 
means  bj^  which  He  can  and  will  answer.  Of  course,  it  may  be  objected  that 
this  involves  a false  philosophy.  But  this  objection  ought  to  be  made.  Chris- 
tianity ought  to  be  given  the  credit  of  at  least  having  a philosophy.  Her  antago- 
nists are  welcome  to  prove  her  mistaken  if  they  can,  but  when  thej^  simply 
assume  that  she  is  a fool  we  must  call  on  the  world  to  witness  the  outrage. 

3.  Setting  all  this  aside,  however,  it  remains  that  in  the  last  analysis.  Dr. 
Savage’s  solution  of  “life’s  dark  problems”  is  no  solution.  What  he  says  comes 
down  to  this,  that  evil  is  not  really  evil,  because  it  is  necessary  as  the  background 
which  brings  out  the  good;  and  that  the  naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  world, 
when  understood,  is  more  comforting  as  well  as  more  rational  than  the  old  v/orn- 
out  supernaturalistic  view.  But  is  it  true  that  pain  is  the  condition  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  happiness  (p.  88)  and  evil  of  goodness  (p.  127)?  If  so,  then  pain  and 
evil  must  be  eternal,  or  God  becomes  impossible.  If,  however,  pain  and  evil  are 
eternal,  we  are  forced  back  into  either  dualism  or  atheism,  and  neither  of  these  is 
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an}'  more  acceptable  to  Dr.  Savage  than  to  ourselves.  The  fact  is,  that  he  has 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  evil  that  needs  the  background,  not  good. 
Goodness  is  positive,  self-conscious,  self-satisfAung,  self-revealing.  Sin  does  not 
make  the  law,  but  “by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.”  Goodness  is  fundamen- 
tal, eternal,  absolute.  Dr.  Savage  would  comfort  us  by  implying  that  it  is 
secondary,  temporal,  relative. 

Again,  is  it  true  that  the  natiu'alistic  interpretation  of  the  world  is  more  com- 
forting as  well  as  more  rational  than  the  traditional  supematuralistic  view?  On 
the  contrary',  it  is  neither.  It  is  not  more  rational;  for  it  is  quite  irrational. 
AMiat  could  be  so  irrational  as  that  the  Infinite  Person  should  constitute  laws 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  directly  personal  action  on  His  part?  Verily 
this  wotild  be  infinite  self-stultification.  Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  say,  as  Dr.  Savage 
does,  p.  .50,  that  because  God  is  perfectlj'  wise,  he  must  act  always  in  the  wisest 
way.  This  is  true,  but  it  proves  nothing  to  the  point.  Must  the  wisest  way 
always  be  the  same  way?  Because  the  wisdom  of  God  manifests  itself  ordinarily 
in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  does  it  follow  that  it  will  never  be  wiser  that  he 
should  interpose  with  his  own  hand  in  the  course  of  nature?  A person  will 
invent  a machine  and  run  a machine  and  carrj'  out  his  purposes  in  the  main 
by  means  of  a machine;  but,  just  because  he  is  a person,  he  will  never,  he  can 
never,  shut  himself  up  to  a machine  and  so  degrade  himself  to  a machine.  The 
personality  of  God  and  naturalism  are  mutually  exclusive. 

Nor  is  the  naturalistic  ^iew  of  the  di^ine  government  any  more  comforting  than 
it  is  rational.  This  is  because  we,  too,  are  persons.  As  such,  it  can  never  satisfy 
us  to  feel  that  we  are  simply  in  the  grasp  of  a machine.  It  will  make  no  difference 
how  wonderful  and  beneficent  is  its  construction,  or  how  wise  and  kind  is  he 
who  operates  it.  We  can  get  peace  only  in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  One  wiio.  though  infinite,  is  a person  like  ourselves,  and  who,  because  an 
infinite  person,  can  never  be  hindered  by  the  laws  which  lie  has  constituted  from 
coming  into  directly  personal  relations  with  even  the  smallest  of  his  children. 
“The  reign  of  law”  is  a grand  conception  and,  if  rightly  regarded,  a true  one;  but 
it  is  inadequate.  .\s  Augustine  said,  “Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thj’self,  and  our 
souls  are  restless  till  they  rest  themselves  in  Thee.” 

4.  Probably  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  this  whole  volume  is  the  discussion 
in  the  otherwise  excellent  closing  chapter  of  special  and  supernatural  revelation. 
This  Dr.  Savage  declares  to  be  neither  necessary  nor  possible.  It  is  not  necessary 
because  we  have  already  an  infallible  revelation  in  nature.  That  this  revelation 
in  nature,  though  trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  no  message  of  grace  and  thus 
leaves  man’s  deepest  need  as  a sinner  unmet,  he  does  not  seem  to  observe.  This, 
however,  is  not  strange ; for  from  his  position  even  the  sinner  can  have  no  need  of 
grace.  What  is  strange  is  that  he  fails  to  see  that  the  objection  which  he  brings 
against  special  and  supernatural  revelation  applies  much  more  to  the  revelation 
in  nature.  If  people  have  differed  as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  to  a far  greater 
degree  have  they  done  so  as  to  the  meaning  of  nature.  In  the  former  case  the 
sects  of  what,  in  spite  of  them,  is  still  one  religion  have  resulted;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  not  seldom  contradictory  religions  of  the  world.  Indeed,  whence  came  the 
theism  which  Dr.  Savage  himself  defends  so  earnestly?  While  its  grounds  are 
independent  of  Christianity,  no  fact  of  history  is  more  evident  than  that,  as  Prof. 
Flint  has  observed,  “Theism  has  come  to  us  mainly  through  Christianity.” 
Apart  from  its  special  revelation,  the  revelation  in  nature  has  profited  little. 
Even  Plato  said,  in  substance,  in  the  Timcrus,  “How  hard  is  it  to  find  the  Father 
and  Maker  of  all  this  universe,  and  when  He  is  found  to  describe  Him  to  man- 
kind!” 

No  stronger  is  Dr.  Savage’s  position  that  supernatural  revelation,  if  necessary, 
would  be  impossible.  His  argument  is.  that  such  revelation  would  have  to  be 
special;  that  it  could  not  be  special  and  God  not  be  partial;  and  that  if  God  were 
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partial,  He  would  cease  to  be  God  (p.  209).  It  must  be  remembered  that  par- 
tiality may  be  charged  only  when  those  passed  by  have  a claim  on  the  benefactor. 
A debtor  is  partial  if  he  does  not  pay  his  creditors  pro  rata;  for  they  all  have  a 
claim  on  him.  Other  things  being  equal,  a father  is  partial  if  he  leaves  property 
to  one  child  and  not  to  the  others ; for  they  all  have  a claim  on  him.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  would  not  be  partial  if  it  pardoned  one  criminal  and  not  all ; for 
no  criminal  has  any  claim  on  the  government  for  pardon,  but  only  for  the  just 
punishment  of  his  crime.  In  a word,  grace  cannot  be  partial.  If  it  could  be,  it 
would  cease  to  be  grace.  Now  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  Gospel  is  purely 
gracious.  No  one  can  claim  it;  for  the  light  of  nature  ought  to  be  sufficient,  as  our 
author  admits ; and  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  sufficient  is  the  blinding  effect 
of  our  own  sin. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  Dr.  Savage  himself  takes  our  position.  The  most 
significant  admission  in  his  whole  discussion  is  that  on  pp.  61  and  62,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  differences  between  men  in  respect  of  “qualities  of  character,  goodness 
and  badness,  capacity  for  happiness,  the  ordinary  means  and  conditions  for  enjoy- 
ment,” he  says:  “Ultimately, — we  might  as  well  face  the  matter  frankly, — ulti- 
mately, the  Author  of  this  universe  is  responsible  for  all  these  human  differences.” 
Could  there  be  a more  unqualified  abandonment  of  his  whole  contention?  Could 
he  allow  more  unreservedly  that  God  does  not  distribute  to  all  alike,  but  to  every 
man  severally,  according  as,  in  his  love  and  wnsdom.  He  wills?  Perhaps  the  most 
instructive  lesson  of  this  entire  volume  is  that  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  is 
not  a truth  of  revelation  only.  It  is  a necessary  consequence  of  theism  as  well. 
One  cannot  be  a theist,  as  Dr.  Savage  is,  and  not  admit,  as  he  does,  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  reason  for  all  differences  is  to  be  found  in  God.  If  He  is  God,  He  must 
do  “according  to  His  will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.” 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


II.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Bross  Lectures,  1904.  The  Bible,  Its  Origin  and  Nature.  Seven  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  Lake  Forest  College  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late 
William  Bross.  By  the  Reverend  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Exe- 
getical  Theology  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1905.  12mo;  pp.  xi,  245. 

By  the  munificence  of  the  late  William  Bross,  a considerable  sum  of  money  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  “Trustees  of  Lake  Forest  Lmiversity,”  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  they  are  charged  to  use  to  create  a literature  of  exposition  and 
defense  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  specified,  among  other  particular  objects 
that  should  be  sought  under  this  general  commission,  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made 
“to  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.” 
It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  among  the  earlier  works  called  out  under 
the  stimulation  of  this  bequest,  there  should  be  one  on  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  Bible.  It  may  be  doubted,  howev'er,  whether  Dr.  Dods’  lectures  are  calcu- 
lated to  meet  perfectly  the  expectation  aroused  by  language  which  speaks  of  a 
demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Dr.  Dods,  of  course,  believes  that  the  Scriptures  are  a product  of  a movement 
of  life  and  thought  which  originated  in  a divine  impulse,  and  that  there  is  much 
that  is  divine,  and  therefore  authoritative,  in  them — that  their  main  burden 
and  central  message,  in  fact,  is  divine.  But  around  this  central  core,  he  believes 
that  much  that  is  human  in  origin  and  far  from  authoritative  in  effect  has  been 
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woven  like  a widely  extended  web,  or  shall  we  say  like  the  coma  of  a comet  that 
surrounds,  partly  transmitting,  partly  obscuring,  the  light  of  the  nucleus. 

In  this  Dr.  Dods  is  but  a representative  of  a general  tendency  which  is  at  the 
moment  ven,’'  active  in  Christendom.  Men  everj^where,  deeply  affected  by  the 
assault  which  has  been  made  in  our  day,  perhaps  with  unexampled  vigor  and 
subtlety,  upon  the  Christian  system  as  a di\ine  revelation,  and  especially  upon 
the  Christian  Scriptures  as  the  vehicle  of  that  revelation,  have  sought  to  ease 
the  situation  by  casting  away  what  they  have  deemed  the  husk  in  the  hope  of 
sa^ing  what  appears  to  them  the  kernel.  They  have  commended  to  us, 
therefore,  a new  and  reduced  Christianity,  documented  in  a new  and  reduced  body 
of  Scriptures.  Dr.  Dods  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  representative  of  this  ten- 
dency. But  gradus  non  mutant  speciem.  In  this  book  also  he  appears  before  us 
as  the  “concessive”  apologist,  the  “mediating”  theologian,  and  begs  to  put  in 
our  hands  a Bible,  whicli,  in  his  view,  is  much  more  rationally  conceived  in  its 
origin  and  nature  than  the  old  Bible  was,  and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  may  be 
much  more  successfully  defended.  We  certainly  shall  not  deny  that  a certain 
measure  of  ease  may  be  purchased  for  the  defender  by  simply  declining  to  defend; 
although  it  is  not  always  certain  that,  so  long  as  what  we  consider  the  citadel  is  to 
be  defended,  its  defense  is  made  really  easier  b}'  the  surrender  of  what  we  may 
deem  outposts  but  wliich  may  prove  to  be  approaches.  We  gladly  recognize 
that  Dr.  Dods  would  fain  defend  what  both  he  and  we  look  upon  as  the  citadel. 
But  we  find  it  impossible  to  admit  that  what  he  would  yield  as  indefensible  out- 
posts are  either  indefensible  or  can  be  jdelded  safely  or  loyally.  We  rejoice 
that  we  have  a fuller  and  richer  Christianity  than  Dr.  Dods  feels  bound  to  proclaim, 
and  Scriptures  far  more  divine  in  their  origin  and  nature  than  he  is  inclined 
to  admit.  We  believe  that  the  defense  of  this  richer  Christianity  and  these 
more  completely  di^■ine  Scriptures  is  not  only  possible  but  imperative,  if  we  would 
preserve  Christianity  in  the  world.  And  we  believe  their  defense  to  be  logically 
easier  than  that  of  the  lowered  ■views  which  Dr.  Dods  would  commend  to  us. 
We  do  not  believe  that  half-truths  are  more  easih'  defended  than  whole  ones; 
and  we  look  upon  the  “concessive  apologetics”  which  Dr.  Dods  represents  as 
inimical  to  Christianity,  and  all  the  more  to  be  firmly  resisted  because  its  assault 
is  more  insidious  and  therefore  more  dangerous  than  open  attack. 

Ask  Dr.  Dods  what  the  Scriptures  are  and  he  will  tell  you,  A body  of  books 
which  we  set  apart  from  aU  others  and  assign  a place  of  supremacy  because  they 
“are  all  in  direct  connection  with  God’s  historical  revelation  which  culminated 
in  Christ.”  Like  all  Dr.  Dods’  definitions  (it  is  inherent  in  the  position  he  occu- 
pies) this  is — inadequate.  If  we  should  sa}-  the  Bible  is  the  documentation  of 
God’s  self-revelation  for  the  purpose  of  human  salvation,  that  would  be  a more 
adequate  description  of  the  internal  characteristic  of  the  Scriptures, — expressing, 
indeed,  their  unifying  principle.  But  the  plain  fact  is,  to  put  it  in  briefest  terms, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  carpets  juris  of  Christians  imposed  on  them  as  such  bj' 
competent  authority.  This  competent  authority  is  proximately  the  Apostles, 
acting  as  Christ’s  authoritative  agents  in  founding  His  Church.  Thus  aposto- 
licity  (in  the  sense  of  apostolic  imposition,  not  authorship)  is  and  always  has  been 
the  principle  of  caiionicity.  There  is  no  gain  in  blinking  this  plain  fact,  and  .seeking 
to  transmute  it  into  some  more  immanent  principle.  The  Christian  Church  is 
a manufactured  article;  it  was  founded;  and  its  character  was  impressed  on  it 
and  its  law  imposed  on  it  by  its  founders.  Of  course  we  may  ask  why  the  Apostles 
imposed  just  this  particular  body  of  books  on  the  Churches  which  they  established 
as  Christ’s  authorized  agents/  in  founding  His  Church.  And  doubtless,  in  pur- 
suing this  inquiry/',  we  shall  ultimately  reach  the  principle  that  these  books  stand 
together  as  constituting  the  “canon”  which  the  Apostles  gave  the  Church,  be- 
cause thev  constitute  as  a whole  the  documentation  of  God’s  revelation  of  Him- 
self for  salvation.  But  nothing  could  be  more  confusing  than  to  confound  thi^ 
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internal  principle  of  unity  with  the  external  principle  of  canonicity,  though 
good  men,  as,  for  example,  Luther,  have  in  every  age  been  guilty  of  the  confusion, 
— with  the  most  unfortunate  results.  Throughout  its  whole  history  authenti- 
cation as  God’s  law  for  His  Church  has  been  the  proximate  ground  of  the 
reception  of  the  canon,  although,  of  course,  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  its  formation  organic  participation  in  the  revelatory  process  has  been  the 
principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  canon.  And  it  is  on  the  same  ground  that 
the  canon  must  continue  to  be  received  if  received  at  all.  It  is  a grave  error  to 
represent  this  rational  procedure  as  a desertion  of  the  principle  which  governed 
the  fathers  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  They,  as  little  as  we,  sought  to 
determine  the  “canon” — which  is  a matter  of  history — on  the  basis  of  the 
testimonium  Spiritus  sancti — which  is  a matter  of  experience:  on  that  basis 
is  determined  not  the  “canon”  but  “the  Word  of  God.”  From  his  stand- 
point Dr.  Dods  very  naturally  finds  the  method  of  the  Reformed  doctors  a little 
confusing:  but  the  confusion  is  his  not  theirs.  They  treated  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a unit  because  the  Scriptures  are  a unitary  apostolic  book;  and  they  then 
asked  if  this  book  "found  them.”  Discovering  that  it  did,  they  recognized  it  as 
the  “Word  of  God.”  Of  course,  Dr.  Dods  may  say  that  apostolicity  cannot 
justly  be  claimed  for  all  these  books.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion,  concerning 
which  we  differ  with  him  and  concerning  which  the  fathers  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  differed  with  him.  That  the  body  of  the  Apostles  imposed  a Bible 
on  the  Church  is  not  disputable;  that  this  Bible  contained  all  the  books,  and  no 
others,  which  our  present  Bible  contains  we  consider  historically  substantiated: 
that  this  collection  as  a whole  is  “the  Word  of  God”  is  experimentally  verifiable. 
This  strikes  us  as  a much  more  reasonable  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
than  Dr.  Dods’  fluctuating  way,  which  involves  a confusion  between  the  historical 
question  of  what  constitutes  the  canon  and  the  vital  one  of  what  is  the  Word  of 
God  to  me, — analogous  to  the  common  confusion  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  prin- 
cipium  cognoscendi  and  the  Scriptures  as  the  means  of  grace. 

Let  us,  however,  revert  to  the  primary  definition  which  Dr.  Dods  gives  of  the 
Bible  as  constituted  of  books  which  we  set  apart  from  all  others  and  give  a place 
of  supremacy  because  “they  are  aU  in  direct  connection  with  God’s  historical 
revelation  which  culminated  in  Christ.”  What  is  to  be  observed  here  is  that  all 
that  Dr.  Dods  can  say  of  Scripture  is  that  it  is  “in  direct  connection  with”  reve- 
lation: and  that  the  adjective  “historical”  which  he  attached  to  “revelation” 
is  not  to  be  read  as  distinctive,  but  as  descriptive.  That  is  to  say.  Dr.  Dods 
believes  in  no  other  than  an  “historical”  revelation;  what  he  teaches  is  that  God 
reveals  Himself  only  in  the  sequence  of  historical  events,  while  Scripture  is  only 
one  product  of  this  revelation,  working  through  human  minds.  The  theory,  as 
will  at  once  be  perceived,  is  that  which  was  given  great  vogue  in  the  middle  of  the 
past  century  by  the  attractive  presentation  of  it  by  Richard  Rothe,  and  which 
has  been  more  recently  commended,  with  some  caution  but  much  earnestness,  to 
English  readers  by  the  late  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce.  As  commonly  presented,  its 
essence  is  that  it  confines  Revelation  to  the  series  of  Divine  acts  in  history,  while 
it  treats  Inspiration  as  the  correlate  of  Revelation,  or,  as  Dr.  Dods  prefers  to 
phrase  it,  its  “complement”  (p.  97), — the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  hu- 
man spirit  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  "perceives,  appreciates,  accepts  and  in 
certain  cases  records  the  Revelation  of  God.”  In  this  \dew  the  Bible  is  no  part  of 
the  Revelation  (though  why  the  production  of  the  Scriptures  may  not  be  con- 
ceived as  an  element  in  the  series  of  the  Redemptive  acts  of  God  it  is  hard  to  per- 
ceive), but  is  simply  its  record;  and  its  record,  so  far  as  appears,  in  purely  human 
strength — apart,  that  is,  from  the  effects  of  that  so-called  Inspiration  by  which 
in  Dr.  Dods’  view  men  are  enabled  sjunpathetically  to  receive  and  possibly  to 
record  Revelation.  “The  essential  elements  in  revelation,”  explains  Dr.  Dods, 
“have  been  understood  and 'interpreted  by  men.”  “In  the  Bible  we  have  that 
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selected  revelation  which  inspired  men  have  accepted  and  seen  fit  to  record.” 
“God  has  revealed  Himself,  and  the  leading  facts  of  this  revelation  are  recorded 
for  ns  in  the  Bible,  and  from  these  facts  we  can  gather  what  God  wishes  us  to 
know  about  Him  and  how  He  wishes  us  to  think  of  Him”  (pp.  96,  97).  In  other 
words,  all  that  we  commonly  know  as  “direct  revelation”  is  denied  or  retired 
to  the  background;  revelation  is  made  to  consist  in  an  immanent  action  of  God 
through  man  by  virtue  of  which  a series  of  events  are  produced  which  are  then 
perceived  and  interpreted  by  human  spirits  prepared  for  their  task  by  a corre- 
sponding action  of  God  upon  them  enabling  them  to  see  and  appreciate  these 
events  aright.  The  latter  Divine  acti\-ity  is  then  called  Inspiration.  Inspira- 
tion has  therefore,  no  direct  concern  -with  the  record;  it  is  distinctly  not  graphical 
but  personal. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  point  out  how  little  support  this  construction  has  in  the 
letter  of  Scripture  itself.  Scripture  represents  revelation,  normative  revelation, 
as  through  the  medium  of  speech,  or  at  least  in  a mode  best  represented  by  speech. 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord”  is  its  typical  expression.  And  Scripture  assigns  Inspira- 
tion not  to  the  person  but  to  the  written  product:  to  it,  it  is  “every  Scripture” 
— or,  as  it  is  probable  we  should  translate  it,  “ the  entire  Scripture” — that  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Let  us  pause  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
lowered  supernaturalism  of  the  theory;  and  also  to  the  inconsequence  of  the  rea- 
soning by  which  it  is  supported.  “What  has  been  the  method  of  revelation?” 
asks  Dr.  Dods.  “Our  answer  to  this  question,”  he  replies,  “depends  upon  our 
idea  of  God.”  “If  we  believe  in  God  as  immanent  in  the  world  and  man,  then 
we  shall  nece.ssarily  believe  that  God  reveals  Himself  through  human  sensitive- 
ness to  the  Spiritual,  and  inquiry  after  Him.  If  we  believe  in  God  as  merely 
transcendent,  we  shall  think  of  Him  as  moving  man  from  without”  (pp.  78-9). 
Now,  why  has  Dr.  Dods — shall  we  say  subintroduced? — the  little  word  “merely” 
into  the  last  clause,  by  the  introduction  of  which  the  exact  parallelism  of  this 
clause  with  the  preceding  one  is  broken?  In  point  of  fact,  “merely”  must  stand 
in  both  clauses  if  they  are  to  be  taken,  as  they  are  treated  here,  as  true  disjunc- 
tives. And,  in  point  of  fact,  Dr.  Dods  actuallj'  reasons  throughout  the  volume 
on  a presupposition  which  tends  to  treat  God  as  “merely  "immanent  and  as  operat- 
ing in  the  world  sole!}’'  “through  human  sensitiveness  to  the  spiritual” — though 
we  thankfully  recognize  that  in  dealing  with  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gos- 
pels a higher  note  is  struck.  Indeed,  he  at  once  goes  on  to  say  in  our  present 
passage;  “In  the  one  case  revelation  will  be  internal  and  natural;  in  the  other 
it  will  be  external  and  supernatural,” — and  proceeds  to  point  out  that  “belief 
in  the  immanence  of  God  tends  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural.”  It  is  this  tendency,  showing  itself  everywhere,  which  leads 
Dr.  Dods  to  pare  down  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Bible;  it  is  it  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  his  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible — or  of  its  “literal  infalli- 
bility” as  he  elects  to  call  it,  in  the  effort  to  save  for  the  Bible,  even  on  his  theory 
of  its  origin  and  nature,  a sort  of  infallibility  in  a single  sphere. 

How  inadequately  Dr.  Dods  thinks  of  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Bible 
may  be  observed  as  well  as  elsewhere  at  the  point  where,  in  an  attempt  to  break 
the  force  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  inspiratfon,  he  cries  out  with  emphasis  (in 
opposition  to  the  direct  testimony  of  .Scripture)  that  it  is  not  the  Book  but  “the 
man  who  is  inspired”  (p.  117).  But  where  does  Dr.  Dods  suppose  that  this  man 
that  is  inspired  came  from?  He  apparently  imagines  thatheisgivenby  the  world — 
or  by  himself — and  that  God  comes  to  him,  finds  him  as  he  is.  and  does  the  best 
He  can  with  so  poor  and  inadequate  an  instrument.  It  is  “with  aU  his  natural 
powers  and  idio.syncrasies”  that  “he  becomes  the  organ  of  the  Spirit,” — as  if, 
therefore,  the  product  would  necessarily  be  different  from  what  the  Spirit  might 
have  made  it  if  only  He  had  had  a better  instrument!  “Inspiration  does  not  lift 
the  inspired  person  out  of  all  his  limitations,  but  uses  him  as  he  is,  and  all  his 
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faculties  as  they  are,  ” he  asserts,  with  no  pause  to  consider,  that  all  these  natural 
powers  and  idiosyncrasies,  all  these  faculties  and  capacities,  thatinake  the  man.  are 
themselves,  down  to  the  last  one  of  them,  of  God;  that  the  man  himself  is  what  God 
made  him  and  what  God  made  him  precisely  for  this  end,  that  through  him  He  might 
give  this  precise  word  to  men;  that  God  the  almighty  ruler  of  the  world  does  not  have 
to  put  up  with  the  best  man  He  can  find  and  agree  to  abide  the  result,  but  fiist  foims 
the  man  to  suit  His  purpose,  and  then  uses  him  to  accomplish  His  purpose,  and  so 
produces  through  him  precisely  what  He  wills.  It  is,  ultimately,  this  defective 
sense  of  the  Divine,  even  in  its  immanent  working,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our 
modern  tendency  to  depress  the  supernatural;  and  the  evidences  of  it  face  us 
everywhere.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  Dr.  Dods  using  such  language  as  this: 
“God  was  compelled”  (p.  85),  “It  was  useless  for  Christ  to  die,  until  . . . (p. 

86), — -as  if  God  were  under  the  domination  of  men  and  needed  to  wait  on  man 
and  walk  warily  lest  He  should  get  beyond  His  tether.  It  is  amazing  that  any- 
thinking  man  could  imagine  that  by-  such  shallow  expedients  as  this  language 
embodies,  the  great  problem  may  be  solved  of  why  God  .\lmiglrty  operates  in  this 
world  by  process.  The  current  employment  of  such  language  is  the  saddest  indi- 
cation of  how  far  the  men  of  our  day  have  lost  the  vision  of  God,  and  of  how  prone 
they  are  to  operate  in  their  thinking  with  the  will  of  man  as  really-  the  prime  factor 
of  importance  in  the  world’s  history-.  It  surely  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  even 
though  but  a little  under  the  influence  of  this  modern  blight.  Dr.  Dods  should 
show  himself  throughout  these  lectures  working  under  the  fatal  confusion  of 
man's  thought  of  God  u-ith  God’s  revelation  of  Himself,  and  that  he,  should 
accordingly  be  continually  treating  the  record  as  the  record  of  how  man  (under 
whatever  Divine  impulses)  had  come  to  conceive  of  God  rather  than  of  how  God 
from  time  to  time  revealed  Himself  to  man. 

We  have  written  somew-hat  desultorily^,  ljut  we  hope  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  fountain  of  Dr.  Dods’  inadequate  conception  of  Scripture  as  the  documenta- 
tion of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself  for  salvation,  lies  in  his  inadequate  conception 
of  the  modes  of  the  Divine  operation  in  the  w-orld — in  a w-ord,  in  his  chariness 
with  regard  to  the  supernatural.  He  wishes  apparently  as  little  supernatural 
a book  as  he  can,  as  a Christian  man,  manage  to  get  along  with.  The  writers  of 
Scripture,  it  is  undeniable  held  the  diametrically  opposite  view'.  There  was  no 
antecedent  opposition  to  the  supernatural  in  their  minds.  They  lived  in  a super- 
naturalistic  atmosphere.  They'  saw-  God  in  everything  and  above  and  over 
everything.  And  they  give  us  a frankly  supernatural  book.  Dr.  Dods  say's  that 
it  is  not  the  book  but  the  man  that  is  inspired:  Paul  says  that  every,  or  all. 
Scripture  is  God-breathed.  Dr.  Dods  say-s  that  much  of  Scripture  is  of  little  or  no 
spiritual  value ; Paul  say-s  it  all  is  profitable  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect.  Dr. 
Dods  says  that  w-hole  stretches  of  it  are  untrustworthy  for  historical  or  other  not 
directly  spiritual  purposes,  and  no  part  of  it  is  untouched  by  human  fallibility';  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  sav  as  the  end  of  all  strife,  “It  is  w'ritten!”  and 
Jesus  Himself  say's,  that  when  we  adduce  Scripture  we  adduce  w-hat  cannot  “-be 
broken.”  It  is  possible  that  in  a matter  of  fact  like  the  infallibility  of  Scripture 
however.  Scripture  will  not,  on  Dr.  Dods’  view,  be  implicitly  trusted.  We  must 
at  least  ask,  however,  how  he  will  practically'  get  along  w-ith  his  fallible  Scriptures? 
He  gives  his  strength  to  proving  that,  fallible  as  they-  are,  they  y'et  preserve  a 
true  picture  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ,  once  given  us,  becomes  the  criterion  of 
Scripture.  Now-,  of  course,  this  is  the  main  thing.  The  Scriptures  exist  to  give 
us  Christ;  and  when  they'  have  brought  us  to  Christ  they  have  performed  their 
fundamental  function.  No  human  being  who  knows  the  Scriptures  and  has  by 
them  come  to  Christ  w-ill  deny'  that.  But  what  Christ  is  this  that  we  shall  get 
from  our  fallible  Scriptures?  We  know  the  Christ  w'hich  the  infallible  Scriptures 
give  us:  and  every'  lineament  of  that  Divine-human  form  is  precious  to  us.  Shall 
webeable  to  retain  this  form  in  all  its  lineaments  on  the  basisofa  fallible  Scripture‘s 
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How  much  of  it  goes,  with  theinfallibilitj’of  Scripture?  Nothing  essential,  says  Dr. 
Dods:  and  we  might  conceivably  be  wilhng  to  content  ourselves  with  the  Christ  he 
preserves  for  us.  But  what  about  the  Christ  that  Wernle  gives  us?  or  Wrede?  or 
Oscar  Holtzmann?  or  Auguste  Sabatier?  or  R4ville?  or  Brandt?  or  Harnack? 
Which  Christ  of  the  fallible  Scriptures  shall  we  be  ultimately  forced  to  put  up  with? 
Will  He  become  to  us  at  length  only  a vague  figure  who  lived  in  Galilee  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago  and  made  a religious  impression  on  His  followers  of  such  depth  that 
it  has  propagated  itself  down  to  our  day?  And  when  we  have  got  our  Christ  . 
from  Scripture,  what  Scripture  will  that  Christ  in  turn  give  us?  The  Christ  the 
Scriptures  as  they  stand  give  us,  is  the  Christ  that  said  of  Scripture  “It  cannot 
be  broken.”  Everywhere  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Scriptural  repre- 
sentation, it  is  this  attitude  that  He  holds  to  Scripture.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  Christ  that  Dr.  Dods  would  have  us  receive  from  Scripture;  or  at 
least,  if  we  receive  Him,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  not  have  us  accept  His  Scriptures 
at  His  estimate.  It  appears  that  we  are  to  estimate  Scripture  not  b}'  His  teach- 
ing, then,  but  by  His  “standard.”  That  He  was  conscious  of  no  incongruity  of 
Scripture  with  His  standard, — even  that  is  not  to  weigh  decisively  with  us.  We 
are  to  do  our  own  judging:  we  are  easily  to  reject  all  that  does  not  approve  itself 
to  our  estimate  as  measuring  up  to  Him.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  us,  indeed,  that 
we  thus  come  into  grave  danger  of  discrediting  the  ver}”^  Christ  we  have  received. 
But  as  we  have  receiv  d Him  only  from  a fallible  Scripture,  perhaps  we  may  be 
justified  in  adjusting  Him  when  received  to  our  own  ideals.  Manj'  pursue  this 
method.  But  in  that  case  what  warrant,  other  than  our  own  subjective  concep- 
tion, have  we  for  the  Christ  we  finally  adopt  and  make  the  criterion  of  Scripture? 
And  if  we  are  to  make  the  Scriptures  that  give  us  the  Christ  and  then  make  the 
Christ  which  gives  us  back  the  Scriptures — -it  will  be  hard  if  we  do  not  ultimatel}’ 
find  ourselves  arrived  at  the  goal  for  which  we  set  out. 

Subjecti\'ism  is.  in  truth,  the  gulf  into  which  all  our  modern  theorizers  ine^■^t- 
ably  fall.  Dr.  Dods  no  more  escapes  it  than  the  others.  What  he  really  gives 
us  is  therefore  an  id  al  sketch — a “program,”  is  it  not,  that  they  call  it? — of  what 
he  would  like  to  be  the  principle  of  the  canon,  the  nature  of  revelation,  the  func- 
tion of  inspiration,  the  extent  of  infallibility,  and  the  like;  of  what  he  would  find 
it  commodious,  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  opinions  as  to  God  and  the 
world,  to  hold  and  teach  and  defend  on  these  matters.  For  what  is  really  the 
principle  of  the  canon,  the  nature  and  method  of  revelation,  the  effect  of  inspira- 
tion, the  infallibility  of  Scripture, — for  the  facts,  hard  or  comforting  as  we  may 
esteem  them — we  must  go  elsewhere.  That  what  Dr.  Dods  could  wish  were  the  facts 
approaches  much  nearer  to  what  they  are  than  what  they  are  represented  as  being 
by  many  others,  sharers  with  him  in  the  modern  prepossessions  against  the 
supernatural — though  adopting  them  more  exclusively  or  developing  them  more 
consequently  than  he — we  very  gladly  recognize.  Dr.  Dods  still  believes  in  the 
general  historical  trustworthinesss  of  the  Gospels;  and,  although  unwarrantably 
assailing  their  trustworthiness  in  many  detaik  (on,  let  us  say  it  frankh-,  very 
frivolous  grounds),  yet  sturdily  and  successfully  defends  the  essential  historical 
soundness  of  their  narrative,  and  especially  the  trustworthine.ss  of  the  portraiture 
of  our  Lord  which  they  present.  Dr.  Dods  even  believes  in  and  defends  the 
reality  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the  life  of  Christ  as  it  is  depicted  by  the 
Evangelists.  These  are  great  things  to  say  of  one  who  is  so  much  affected  by  the 
modern  spirit  which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  is  swayed  by  nothing  more  profoundly 
than  “the  presupposition  of  the  incredibility  of  miracles”  (p.  134),  and  to  which 
the  presence  of  a supernatural  element  in  a narrative  is  enough  to  condemn  it  at 
once  as  unhistorical.  We  rejoice  that  Dr.  Dods  would  preserve  to  us  at  least  a 
supernatural  Redeemer,  even  if  he  draws  back  before  too  supernatural  a Bible. 
We  could  wish,  of  course,  that  he  had  gone  on  and  done  as  much  justice  to  the 
supernaturalism  of  revelation  and  inspiration  and  the  resultant  t?cripture8  as 
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he  has  to  tlie  supernaturalism  of  the  person  ami  work  of  our  Lord.  As  it  is,  he 
inevitably  seems  to  us  to  have  handled  tliese  matters  far  too  lightly  and  to  have 
presented  only,  as  he  himself  remarks  of  Prof.  Huxley  in  a similar  case,  “another 
demonstration  that  the  ablest  man  may  sometimes  be  satisfied  with  touching 
but  the  surface  of  a subject.” 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament.  An  Aid  to  Historical  Study 
for  Use  in  Advanced  Bible  Classes.  By  William  Rainey  Harper,  Professor 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Constructive  Bible  Studies:  College  Series.  Chi- 
cago: The  University  of  Chicago  Pre.ss,  1905.  Pp.  viii,  292.  Postpaid, 
price  $1.00. 

Dr.  Harper’s  great  gift  of  teaching  comes  to  fine  manifestation  in  this  manual. 
The  book  makes  an  impact.  Its  power  is  felt  at  once;  the  power  that  comes  from 
mastery  of  the  material,  clear  analysis,  logical  arrangement,  incisive  style,  steady 
and  easy  advance  step  by  step  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  book  has,  too, 
the  ring  of  certainty.  The  author  states  the  conclusions  of  the  school  of  Biblical 
criticism  to  which  he  belongs  in  the  same  concise  and  positive  manner  that  one 
would  record  a geographical  discovery,  and  he  sets  forth  the  doctrines  of  his 
school  as  though  they  had  been  ascertained  by  the  same  rigid  scientific  method  as 
are  the  facts  of  chemistry.  Indeed,  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  reads  like  a 
school  text-book  of  which  the  sole  purpose  is  to  impart  knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  to  mention  but  one  matter,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present 
reviewer,  the  esteemed  author  has  overlooked  a historical  fact  that  is  fundamental 
to  the  whole  discussion.  He  fails  to  remember  that  Israel  did  not  enter  upon  its 
national  existence  as  savage  tribes  untouched  by  civilization,  but  was  environed 
by  highly  developed  life.  A large  part,  if  not  the  whole  body,  of  the  people  had 
lived  in  Egj-pt,  and  during  a period  of  Egypt’s  greatest  splendor.  Moses,  more- 
over, whom  Dr.  Harper  recognizes  as  an  important  factor  in  the  early  life  of  the 
nation,  appeared  at  a time  when  literature  flourished  and  had  already  assumed 
recognized  forms  and  was  serving  manifold  purposes.  He  lived  in  an  age  of 
codified  civil  law,  of  ethical  precepts,  pomp  of  worship,  elaborate  ritual,  graded 
priesthood,  and  imposing  sanctuary.  His  work  should  reflect  the  times;  and  as 
outlined  in  the  Old  Testament  it  does  reflect  them.  The  people  began  their 
national  existence  with  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  age  as  a part  of  their  equipment, 
and  naturally  gave  evidence  of  their  appreciation  for  these  conceptions  and 
achievements  in  their  institutions.  This  historical  fact,  left  out  of  consideration 
by  the  author,  vitally  affects  the  presuppositions  of  his  argument  and  places 
his  rich  material  in  a dift'erent  light. 

These  “constructive  Bible  studies”  are  intended  to  be,  and  assuredly  are,  a 
tool  for  the  worker,  a ready  instrument  at  hand  to  aid  him  in  the  study  of  any 
point  connected  with  “the  priestly  element  in  the  Old  Testament,”  a map  of  the 
ground  to  be  traversed,  an  index  to  the  relevant  Scripture  passages  and  the  criti- 
cal literature.  It  is  an  admirable  “preparation”  of  material  for  the  man  with  a 
broad  outlook,  who  can  bring  to  the  investigation  additional  facts  from  a larger 
realm  of  knowledge  and  is  able  to  survey  the  subject  in  its  ecumenical  relations. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh.  Edited  from  the  Author’s  Manuscripts  by  G.  D.  F.  Sal- 
mond,  D.D.,  F.E.I.S.,  Principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1904  (International  Theological 
Library) . 

It  is  with  a double  sense  of  loss  and  sadness  that  we  come  to  the  reading  of  this 
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book.  As  the  title  and  preface  tell  us,  the  author  passed  away  before  he  could 
put  the  material  of  his  lecture-manuscripts  on  Old  Testament  theology  into  the 
beautiful,  well-ordered  form  which  it  would  undoubtedly  have  received  from  his 
hand,  had  be  been  spared  to  complete  this  task.  And  since  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, Principal  Salmond,  who  undertook  the  task  of  editing  the  posthumous 
volume,  has  also  gone  to  his  reward,  so  that  in  tlie  book  before  us  we  have  the 
last  contribution  to  Biblical  science  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  Scottish  theolo- 
gians of  our  day.  Both  have  labored  so  long  and  so  usefully, each  in  his  o-mi 
sphere,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  paying  on  this  occasion  our  tribute  of  admira- 
tion and  thankfulness  to  their  memory. 

Our  gratitude  would  have  been  still  greater,  if  the  work  under  review  did  not 
so  painfully  disclose  the  extent  to  which  the  author  in  his  later  da3’s  gave 
countenance  to  the  current  critical  views  regarding  the  Old  Testament.  Not 
as  if  Dr.  Davidson  went  the  whole  length  in  adopting  the  evolutionary,  subjec- 
tivizing  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  history  of  religion  or  in  advocating 
the  literarj'  conclusions  of  the  modern  school.  In  point  of  fact,  he  occupies  an 
intermediate  position,  which,  in  our  opinion,  does  justice  to  neither  the  old  nor 
the  modern  view  and  is,  on  account  of  its  continual  oscillation  between  the  two, 
weaker  than  either  of  them.  Biblical  theologj-  is  defined  as  “the  knowledge  of 
God’s  great  operation  in  introducing  His  kingdom  among  men.”  One  might 
object  to  the  use  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  in  such  a general  definition,  on  the 
ground  that  this  idea  did  not  become  the  central  organizing  idea  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment consciousness,  or  did  even  emerge  until  a comparativeh'  late  period.  It 
would  have  been  vastly  better  to  substitute  for  this  the  idea  of  revelation,  for 
the  latter  is  actuallj-  coextensive  with  the  whole  course  of  sacred  historj-,  if  only 
revelation  be  taken  not  in  the  abstract  theological  sense  of  a communication  of 
truth,  but  in  the  practical  sense  of  a self-manifestation  of  God  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  cultivating  the  true  religion.  But,  apart  from  this  infelicity, 
the  definition  given  has  at  least  the  merit  that  it  safeguards  the  objective  char- 
acter of  the  theme  of  Biblical  theologv.  The  moderns  simph-  sa>'  that  Biblical 
theologv  deals  with  the  religion  of  Israel  in  its  phenomenological  sense.  Dr. 
Davidson  is  conscious  of  tracing  an  operation  of  God,  not  an  evolution  in  man. 
And  j'et,  strange  to  saj-,  at  subsequent  points  in  the  book  this  consciousness 
appears  too  weak  and  too  little  assured  of  itself  to  repudiate  or  even  criticise  the 
opposite,  the  subjectivizing  point  of  view.  The  author  simply  proceeds  as  if  the 
two  were  identical  or  the  difference  immaterial.  On  page  13  occurs  the  following 
cliaracteristic  sentence:  “New  thoughts  of  Jehovali  or  revelations  regarding 
Him, — for  the  two  things  are  the  same,  seeing  that  a revelation  is  no  revelation 
until  it  takes  the  shape  of  human  thought — etc.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr. 
Davidson  does  not  saj'  “until  it  is  received,”  but  “until  it  takes  tlie  shape  of 
human  thought”;  evidenth^  he  means  to  place  the  revealing-process  itself  in  the 
subjective  emergence  of  thouglits  in  the  liuman  consciousness.  The  statement 
that  a revelation  is  no  revelation  until  received  into  human  thought  is  a curious 
instance  of  pitting  the  strict  etvmological  sense  of  the  word  against  its  common 
usage.  The  divine  part  of  the  transaction  has  always  l^een  called  “revelation” 
quite  apart  from  its  effect  or  reproduction  in  the  consciousness  of  man.  But  Dr. 
Davidson  seems  to  den\’  the  objectivitv  of  this  divine  factor,  at  least  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  could  properl)'  be  called  a revelation  in  itself.  “Revelation  of  truth,” 
we  learn  on  page  8,  “was  not,  so  to  speak,  communicated  from  without;  but  the 
organs  of  revelation  rose  within  the  people  in  the  persons  of  its  highest  representa- 
tives, men  in  whom  its  life  beat  fullest  and  its  aspirations  were  most  perfectly 
embodied.”  “The  prophetic  thoughts  were  ....  profoundly  subjective  to  the 
prophets  themselves,  that  is,  rose  up  out  of  their  own  hearts  with  the  greatest 
intensity  and  fire  of  conviction  ” (p  14).  And  most  explicitly  on  p.  36:  “On 
man’s  side  this  revelation  was  an  operation  of  Jehovah  in  the  mind.  Revelation 
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was  the  arising  in  the  mind  of  man  of  thoughts  or  impulses  accompanied  by  the 
conviction  that  the  tlioughts  and  iinpulses  were  from  God.  In  such  thoughts 
tlie  mind  of  man  and  God  coalesced  and  the  man  was  conscio\is  of  meeting  God.” 
The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice,  how  liere  the  meeting  of  man  with  God,  in  which 
the  two  subjects  are  distinguished,  is  identified  with  the  coalescing  of  the  divine 
and  human  mind,  in  which  the  distinction  is  entirely  lost.  Now  we  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  revelation  through  inspiration  of  the  subjective  mind  of  man  is 
nowhere  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  To  the  Psalmists  H was  frequent,  perhaps 
the  ordinary  experience.  But  we  protest  against  the  setting  up  of  this  partial 
method  as  the  exclusive  method  of  divine  procedure  in  revelation,  and  protest 
especially  against  the  indiscriminate  extension  of  it  to  the  sphere  of  prophecy. 
Konig  may  have  gone  too  far  in  claiming  for  all  prophetic  revelation  the  external 
objectivity,  which  admits  of  being  defined  in  terms  of  space,  but  certainly  his 
mam  contention,  that  the  prophets  were  conscious  of  having  the  truth  addressed 
to  their  subjective  personality  ah  extra,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets  themselves.  It  has  never  been  refuted  and  cannot  be  refuted,  least  of 
all  by  the  quibble  that  revelation  is  not  revelation,  until  it  takes  the  shape  of 
human  thought.  Dr.  Davidson,  and  all  who  take  the  same  view,  must  go  back  of 
the  prophetic  testimony  and  the  prophetic  consciousness,  and  construe  on  some 
other  basis  their  theory  of  revelation.  That  in  this  other  basis  there  is  frequently 
a considerable  element-of  antisupernaturalism  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny. 

Not  merely,  however,  in  the  question  of  the  form  of  revelation,  in  other  respects 
also,  the  author  does  not  always  speak  in  such  terms  as  to  us  would  seem  to  be 
demanded  by  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  supernaturalism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  his  capacity  of  a Biblical  theologian.  Dr.  Davidson  professes  not  to  go 
to  the  Old  Testament  with  any  general  conception  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God 
spoken  to  us,  but  only  to  rise  from  it  with  this  conception.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  Biblico-theological  treatment  of  the  truth  itself  is  not  affected 
by  its  supernatural  origin  and  character.  The  organic  character  of  the  pro- 
gressive unfolding  of  truth  is  descriljed  as  something  that  results  from  its  depend- 
ence on  the  organic  character  of  the  historical  development  of  Israel,  which  shares 
this  peculiarity  with  all  historic  life.  Must  we  infer  from  this  that  the  organism 
of  the  Old  Testament  truth  is  not  determined  by  its  supernatural  origin?  Is 
there  not  a development  here  genericaliy  distinct  from  the  natural  e-\'olution  of 
the  national  life?  On  p.  12  the  following  statement  is  quoted,  with  apparent 
approval,  from  Wildeboer’s  Canon:  “Frotn  an  evolutionistic  point  of  view,  men 
speak  of  the  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  From  a different  point  of 
view,  the  hi.story  of  Israel’s  religion  is  called  a progressive  revelation.  We  must 
remember  that  a progressive  revelation  from  the  divine  side  must  exhibit  itself 

among  men  as  a persistent  struggle  to  realize  new  truths This  conflict 

appears  to  one  man  as  a progressive  de\  elopment;  to  another,  who  by  experi- 
ence has  learned  to  know  the  gulf  between  God  and  the  human  heart  as  a terrible 
reality,  it  appears  as  a progressive  revelation.  But,  however  it  be  regarded, 
all  are  agreed  that  from  the  Tora  and  Nebiim  we  can  understand  how  the  precious 
treasure  of  Israel’s  religion  came  more  and  more  fully  to  light,  and  maintained 
itself  ever  more  firmly.”  This  is  the  kind  of  attenuated  supernaturalism  which 
seems  to  be  able  to  make  itself  believe  that  the  interpretation  of  the  historical 
phenomena  can  be  the  same  from  the  supernatural  standpoint  as  from  the  e^  olu- 
tionistic,  and  that  yet  the  cause  of  supernaturalism  can  be  fully  safeguarded  by 
merely  positing  behind  the  phenomena  a divine  causation  which  is  denominated 
“supernatural.”  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  say  that  supernaturalism  in  order 
to  be  real  at  all  must  be  such  as  to  make  itself  a potent  factor  in  the  shaping  of  the 
phenomena?  Can  we  continue  to  I^elieve  in  it,  when  it  is  assumed  so  to  work,  that 
its  effects  are  capable  of  a naturalistic  and  supernaturalistic  appreciation  alike? 
Is  our  consciousness  of  “the  gulf  between  God  and  the  human  heart  as  a terrible 
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reality”  the  only  or  the  main  reason  for  pvitting  a supernatural  causation  back 
of  the  process  of  history?  Can  anybody  find  comfort  in  being  reduced  to  the 
position,  wliere  supernaturalism  is  an  unverifiable  possibility,  or  do  we  not  rather 
feel  that,  in  order  to  be  at  all,  it  must  obtrude  itself,  in  the  field  of  history,  a 
triumphant  reality?  How  is  this  so-called  supernatural  activity  of  God,  which 
lies  back  of  the  phenomena,  to  be  distinguished  from  His  mere  providential 
immanence  in  the  world?  Is  there  anything  to  differentiate  the  one  from  the 
other,  if  the  former  does  not  affect  the  complexion  of  history?  These  and  other 
like  questions  are  inevitably  suggested  and  not  answered  by  Dr.  Davidson’s 
statements. 

The  extent  to  which  the  author  adopts  and  lays  at  the  basis  of  his  work  the 
current  critical  views  is  not  quite  easy  to  determine.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  follow  any  chronological  method  in  discussing  the  contents  of 
the  Old  Testament  religion,  but,  topically  dividing  it  into  the  doctrine  of  God,  the 
doctrine_of  man,  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  treats  within  the  compass  of  each 
of  these  the  whole  material  that  lies  scattered  in  the  Old  Testament  writings,  and 
that  frequently,  though  not  always,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  periods. 
Even  the  Xew  Testament  is  occasionally  drawn  upon  to  contribute  elements  of 
argument  and  illustration.  In  this  method  of  topical  treatment  the  book  resem- 
bles Dillmann’s  work,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  gives  a far  lengthier  dis- 
cussion in  a separate  section  to  the  course  of  historical  development,  whilst  Dr. 
Davidson  disposes  of  this  matter  in  a few  pages.  The  chronology  of  criticism, 
however,  is  constantly  used.  We  are  told  that  the  Old  Testament  religion  hardly 
begins  till  the  exodus  (p.  16).  The  adjective  “prehistoric”  occurs  repeatedly. 
The  origin  of  the  idea  of  God  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  history’  (p.  31).  Ihis 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  an  evolutionary  origin,  but  elsewhere  the  view 
seems  to  be  retained  that  man  has  an  innate  conception  of  God  in  virtue  of 
creation,  and  on  p.  96  the  matter  is  left  in  doubt.  What  we  have  of  the  patri- 
archal period  is  not  a contemporaneous  historical  record,  but  the  traditional  or 
legendary  view  taken  by  the  ninth  or  the  eighth  centuries  (p.  28).  Still  the  patri- 
archs are  treated  as  historical  persons  (p.  97  and  elsewhere).  Even  to  the  account 
of  the  exodus  this  applies.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  is  placed  between  the 
exodus  and  SOO  B.C.  Deuteronomy  was  “made  public”  in  621,  apart  from  any 
theory  of  its  origin  or  even  its  date  of  composition  (p.  17).  It  at  least  did  not 
influence  Israel  until  Josiah’s  time  (p.  360).  The  denial  of  the  early  existence 
of  the  Levitical  law,  not  merely  in  codified  form,  but  even  as  oral  priestly  tradi- 
tion, is  implied  (p.  308),  where  it  is  held  that  to  sacrifice  was  the  privilege  of  every 
Israelite.  The  ritual  law  for  the  first  time  was  brought  together  and  codified  in 
the  post-exilic  period,  and  did  not  become  until  then  an  element  in  the  national 
life  (p.  19).  Onlj'  the  Decalogue  is  positively  and  consistently  treated  as  Mosaic, 
and  that  particularlv  as  regards  the  two  great  principles  of  practical  monotheism 
and  the  prohibition  of  images.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  the  single  critical 
conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  the  several  documents  adopted,  also  the  incisive  criti- 
cal principle  that  in  the  post-exilic  period  a new  way  of  reading  the  past  history 
of  the  nation  arose,  and  that  the  scheme  of  Israel’s  religious  history,  as  it  now  lies 
ibefore  us  in  the  Old  Testament  (in  other  words,  the  Old  Testament  itself),  is  the 
product  of  this  rewriting,  is  espoused  (p.  IS).  The  newest  critical  hj'pothesis 
about  the  origin  of  the  present  prophetical  writings  receives  assent.  The  collec- 
tors made  insertions  in  order  to  render  the  prophecies  applicable  to  the  thoughts 
and  religious  needs  of  their  own  times.  S^till  this  is  not  meant  in  any  extreme 
sense,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  promissory  element  in  Hosea  and  Amos,  of  the 
great  Messianic  prophecies  in  Isa.  ix  and  xi,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of 
Micah  is  recognized  (pp.  369-372),  altliough  in  the  same  connection  there  is  again 
a hint  at  the  post-exilic  expansion  of  ancient  propliccy.  And  on  the  whole,  while 
those  critical  opinions  arc  introduced  at  certain  points,  they  do  not  shape  or  eve 
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appreciably  affect  the  treatment  of  the  material.  The  conclusions  are  not  drawn 
from  them  which  are  usually  considered  their  correlates.  Dr.  Davidson  continues 
to  believe  that  the  conceptions  of  God  in  the  patriarchal  age  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  which  we  now  have  (p.  48).  The  unit}^,  if  not  the  spirituality  of  God 
was  known  to  Abraham  (p.  98).  The  Hebrew  idea  of  God  is  ethical,  not  physical, 
he  affirms  without  qualification  (p.  36).  Prophetism  was  a development  of 
Mosaism  on  one  side  (p.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
author  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  show  how,  with  his  critical  premises,  the  his- 
tory of  revelation  can  be  made  intelligible.  The  old  view  with  its  continuity  of 
revelation  from  the  beginning,  whatever  in  the  opinion  of  our  modem  critics  may 
be  its  historical  difficulties  or  impossibilities  in  the  concrete,  jdelds  at  least  a 
reasonable  philosophy  of  the  process  of  revelation.  The  new  view,  with  its  great 
prehistoric  blank  at  the  beginning,  leaves  us  to  a large  extent  face  to  face  with 
the  blind,  unillumined  facts.  What  brings  the  light  into  it  is  the  subjectivizing, 
evolutionary,  naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Where  the  critical  theories 
and  any  solid  form  of  supematuralism  are  combined,  as  is  the  case  in  Dr.  David- 
son’s book,  they  eventually  obscure  and  confuse  each  other.  We  are  confident 
in  affirming  that,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  lucidity  and  orderliness  with  which 
Dr.  Davidson’s  mind  naturally  operated  in  his  material,  no  student  will  get  from 
this  book  a clear  and  distinct  idea  as  to  what  the  course  of  the  development  of 
Israel’s  religion  actually  was,  not  to  speak  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  shaped  thus 
and  not  otherwise.  To  mention  only  one  instance:  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
ethical  and  ritual  elements  in  the  Old  Testament  is  affirmed  on  p.  14  and  elsewhere 
after  a purelj'  mechanical  fashion.  The  critical  hypothesis  has  its  answer  ready 
to  the  question,  why  these  two  elements  exist  thus  mechanically  together  or 
even  lie  in  conflict  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  From  Dr.  Davidson,  at  least  in  this 
book,  we  look  for  an  answer  to  this  and  similar  questions  in  vain.  Perhaps 
this  unfortunate  circumstance  is  in  part  due  to  the  peculiar  origin  of  the  volume. 
One  gains  the  impression  that  Dr.  Davidson’s  views  in  regard  to  the  content  of 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament  were  substantially  worked  out  in  a period  previous 
to  his  aligning  himself  with  the  modem  hypothesis.  Afterward  the  critical  con- 
clusions were  superiihposed,  but  they  did  not  have  time  materially  to  reshape  the 
body  of  doctrinal  convictions. 

As  a so-called  Biblical  Dogmatic  the  book  has  great  merit,  and  still  more,  if 
considered  as  a series  of  essays  on  the  important  topics  of  Old  Testament  teaching. 
A wealth  of  sound  generalizing  is  to  be  found  here,  which  in  most  cases  admirably 
reproduces  the  large  content  and  bearing  of  the  Scriptural  facts.  On  the  other 
hand,  a close  scrutiny  of  the  data  in  detail  and  a delicate  attention  to  the  finer 
nuances  of  teaching  are  lacking,  not  because  the  writer  was  incapable  of  giving 
this,  but  evidently  because  the  primary  intent  of  the  woyk  for  classroom  teaching 
did  not  permit  of  this.  The  same  circumstance  will  explain  the  not  infrequent 
repetition  not  only  of  isolated  statements,  but  of  whole  trains  of  reasoning  on 
important  conceptions.  We  are  not  sure  but  the  editor  could  have  excluded 
some  of  these  to  advantage.  Evidently,  however.  Dr.  Davidson  was  a thorough 
believer  in  the  pedagogic  efficacy  of  repetition,  and  in  so  far  even  this  feature  of 
the  book  helps  to  increase  its  individual  character.  It  is  difficult,  where  so  much 
is  excellent,  to  single  out  sections  for  special  praise.  An  exception  may  be  made 
for  the  extended  section  on  eschatology,  and  its  lucid  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  immortality.  Here  the  author  lays  bare 
to  our  view  more  than  elsewhere  the  basis  of  his  induction  and  gives  most  admir- 
able resumes  of  the  important  passages  bearing  on  the  problem.  It  must  have 
been  an  especially  congenial  and  delightful  task  to  Principal  Salmond  to  edit 
this  portion  of  the  book. 

At  the  close,  besides  an  Index  of  Scripture  Passages,  extended  Notes  of  Litera- 
ture, topically  arranged,  are  given.  The  latter,  however,  need  supplementing. 
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E.g.,  under  the  topic  “Lord  of  Hosts”  the  important  article  of  Borchert  in 
Sludien  und  Kritiken  is  overlooked.  L’nder  the  head  of  “T%-pologj-,  Prophecy 
and  the  Prophets”  we  miss  Giesebrecht’s  Berufsbegabung  der  Alttestamentlichen 
Propheten;  under  the  head  of  “Angels,”  Everling's  Paulinische  Angelologie 
und  Damonologie,  which  is  e^■idently  not  excluded  on  account  of  its  dealing 
with  a New  Testament  subject,  because  an  article  of  Hackspill  on  Jewish 
Angelology  in  the  New  Testament  period  is  mentioned.  , 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

Jesus  axd  the  Prophets.  An  Historical,  Exegetical  and  Interpretative  Dis- 
cussion of  the  L'se  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  by  Jesus  and  of  His  Attitude 
toward  It.  By  Charles  S.  Macfarlaxd,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Minister  of  the 
Maplewood  Congregational  Church  of  Malden,  Massachusetts.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Fraxk  K.  Saxders,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Yale  L'niversity.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1905.  Svo;  pp.  xvi,  249. 

We  ma}'  at  once  saj*  frankly  that  this  is  a ven.-  crude  and  undigested  book  from 
which  little  useful  is  to  be  learned — except,  indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  un- 
believing attitude  toward  the  Scripture-record  which  characterizes  modern  research 
is  invading  the  ranks  of  our  ministry.  This  attitude  is  very  clearly  set  forth  by 
Prof.  Sanders  in  his  Introduction  to  the  volume.  “In  place  of  an  acceptance 
based  upon  its  definite,  unchanged  transmission  of  the  formulated  declarations 
of  God,  there  tends  to  grow  up  a reliance  upon  the  Bible  because  it  is  a faithful 
transcript  of  the  most  pertinent  human  religious  experience,  reflecting  all  phases 
of  the  normal  growth  of  a real  consciousness  of  relationship  with  God  and  formu- 
lating successive  approximations  to  eternal  truth.”  The  Bible,  in  other  words, 
ceases  to  be  a manual  in  theologv',  and  becomes  a textbook  in  psychology.  It 
is  a “human  document,”  or,  as  Prof.  Sanders  calls  it,  “a  manual  of  life.”  From 
it  we  may  learn  not  what  God  is  and  how  He  would  have  us  think  of  Him  and 
serve  Him;  but  what  man  is  in  his  religious  experiences,  and  the  phases  through 
which  a normal  growth  of  religious  consciousness  is  apt  to  pass.  To  thinkers  of 
this  cast,  the  Bible  naturally  loses  all  authority  properly  so  called.  As  it  records 
only  the  varieties  of  religious  experience,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  onlv’  normative 
element  in  it  should  be  discovered  in  the  best  religious  experience  it  records. 
That  is  stiU  happily  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Accordingly,  writers  of  this  tv’pe  continually  speak  of  Jesus  as  the  end- 
term  of  the  religious  development  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  as  therefore  also 
“the  standard  by  which  it  may  at  all  stages  be  estimated.”  Only — how  can  we 
know  that  this  normative  religious  experience  is  accurately  represented  to  us  in 
these  Scriptures?  Well, .shortly,  we  cannot.  Consequently,  Prof.  Sanders  tells 
us,  there  has  grown  up  “a  great  desire  to  know  Jesus  at  first  hand.”  And  them 
Prof.  Sanders  proceeds  with  a most  instructive  disjunctive,  which  perhaps  he 
scarcely  intended  to  frame  just  as  he  has  framed  it,  but  which  may  stand  to  us 
as  an  instance  of  the  heart  speaking  out  of  the  mouth.  “There  is  a great  desire 
to  know  Him  at  first  hand,”  he  says,  and  continues  explanatorily  (the  elucidating 
italics  are,  of  course,  ours),  “not  merely  through  the  loving  vision  of  His  earliest 
interpreters,  but  as  He  looked  and  .spake  and  worked  and  thought.”  The  evan- 
gelists are  “His  earliest  interpreters”:  wliat  they  give  us,  therefore,  is  not  the 
real  Jesus,  “as  He  looked  and  spake  and  worked  and  thought,”  but  a vision  of 
Him  distorted  by  their  love.  Men  nowadays  do  not  wish  a “loving  vision.” 
They  wish  the  bald  truth.  The  contrast  is  ominous.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
mav  wonder  whether  what  men  nowadays  actually  wish  is  not  to  substitute  an 
“unloving  vision”  for  that  perfect  truth  which  can  be  seen  only  by  the  eye  of 
love. 

In  his  view  of  Jesus  and  his  view  of  tiie  Scriptural  record  by  which  a loving 
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but  manifoldly  deflected  vision  of  Jesus  lias  been  transmitted  to  us,  Mr.  Mac- 
farland  is  a faithful  follower  of  his  teachers  at  Yale.  And  he  has  set  himself  in 
this  volume  to  get  behind  “the  loving  vision,”  and  to  determine  the  bald  truth  at 
least  as  to  Jesus’  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  and  especially  its  prophetic 
element.  The  keynote  of  his  endeavor  is  revealed  b}'  such  phrases  as,  “We  must 
not  interpret  Jesu.s' by  the  Evangelists”;  “we  have  here  an  evident  attempt  to 
ground  the  later  exegesis  and  interpretation  in  the  example  of  Jesus  Himself.” 
Mr.  Macfarland  will,  we  hope,  excuse  us  if,  for  our  part,  we  find  such  words  more 
applicable  to  his  own  book.  It  seems  to  us  simply  a sustained  attempt  to  ground 
the  new  \dew  of  Scripture  in  the  example  of  Jesus;  to  reject  every  utterance 
reported  of  Him  which  is  manifesth’’  inconsistent  with  the  new  ^'iew ; and  to  ex- 
plain all  that  remains  et  arm.is  in  accordance  with  it.  And,  for  our  part,  w’e 
find  it  impossible  to  interpret  Jesus  by  thi.^  evangelist.  The  representation  of 
Jesus’  view  of  the  Bible  and  attitude  toward  prophecy  given  by  the  earlier  evan- 
gelists is  at  least  self-consistent,  harmonious  with  the  portrait  of  Jesus  they  draw, 
and  not  marred  by  unsupported  obiter  dicta  and  elaborate  pieces  of  special  plead- 
ing. It  is  at  least  credible.  And  this,  we  think,  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Macfarland’s 
representation. 

We  have  already'  remarked  that  Mr.  Macfarland’s  presentation  of  his  material 
lacks  something  in  point  of  form.  The  core  of  the  book  consists  of  what  looks  like 
his  detailed  notes  on  the  several  passages  in  which  Jesus  quotes  from  the  pro- 
phetical books,  apparently  printed  directly  from  his  notebook.  To  these  are 
prefixed  a few  introductory  pages,  and  adjoined  certain  short  summarizing  chap- 
ters. Even  in  these,  however,  there  are  presented  no  thoughtful  and  well-con- 
sidered generalizations.  The  very  language  is  uncouth,  and  the  construction 
of  tlie  sentences  un-English.  We  should  have  imagined  the  writer  a foreigner 
unwonted  to  English  idiom,  did  not  the  Scotch  name  stare  out  of  the  title-page 
upon  us.  AVe  open  the  book  at  random  as  we  'write  these  words,  and  our  eye 
catches  on  one  side  of  the  opened  page  this  sentence:  “As  to  the  Second  Gospel, 
it  seems  probable  that  it  did  not  originally  consist  as  we  have  it”;  and  on  the 
other  side  this  one:  “They  [tlie  evangelist.s]  do  not  always  interpret  or  present 
in  entire  agreement.”  These  are  typical  sentences:  their  like  or  their  superiors 
in  point  of  license  in  the  u.se  of  English  construction  may  be  found  at  every  open- 
ing. Mr.  Alacfarland  is  evidently  a thoroughly  emancipated  man.  He  deals  as 
freely  -with  the  English  language  as  he  does  with  the  Gospel  narrative  or  the 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  E.iRLY  Chri.sti.vx  Coxceptiox  of  Christ.  Its  Significance  and  A'alue  in 
the  History  of  Religion.  Expanded  from  a Lecture  delivered  before  the 
International  Theological  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  September,  1903.  By 
Otto  Pfleiderer,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  L’niversity  of  Berlin. 
London:  M’illiams  & Xorgate;  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1905. 
Crown  8vo;  pp.  170. 

The  value  of  this  little  book  lies  in  the  revelation  which  it  brings  us  of  what 
Pfleiderer  thinks  of  Christ,  not  of  what  the  early  Christians  thought  of  Him.  It 
presents  itself,  in  its  title,  to  be  sure,  as  an  exposition  of  the  early  Christian  con- 
ception of  Christ.  In  its  discussions  it  is  rather,  however,  an  attempt  to  show  how 
the  early  Christians  came  to  think  as  they  did  of  Christ  and  how  they  were  led  to 
set  forth  their  conception  of  Him  in  the  forms  they  employed.  The  underlying 
purpose  is  to  assure  the  reader  that  he  ought  to  have  nothing  but  a historical  inter- 
est in  the  “early  Christian  conception  of  Christ,”  seeing  that  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  conceptions  of  Christ  which  have  been  held  during  the  progress  of  tlie  ages, 
wth  just  as  little  claim  as  the  last  to  represent  truly  what  Christ  really  was.  No 
doubt  a bold  and  laborious  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  latter  days  “ to  distin- 
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guisli  between  the  Christ  of  Faith  and  the  man  Jesus  of  History.”  But  the  effort 
has  been  in  vain.  Strive  as  we  may,  we  can  get  back,  not  to  the  real  Jesus,  but 
only  to  the  Jesus  that  was  believed  in  l)v  our  first  informants — the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  upon  whose  palette  had  already  been  mingled  colors  derived 
from  Je\vish  prophecy.  Rabbinic  teaching.  Oriental  gnosis  and  Christian  philoso- 
phy. “All  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  from  these  writings  is  only 
that  conception  of  Christ  which  was  the  object  of  the  faith  of  the  early  Christian 
communities  and  their  teachers.”  The  real  Jesus  is  hopelessly  lost  to  us;  and 
the  separation  of  His  actual  figure  from  the  imaginative  incrustations  which 
envelop  it  “is  a problem  which  can  never  be  solved  with  absolute  certainty.” 
This  is  Pfleiderer’s  contention. 

We  observe,  however,  that  nevertheless:  (1)  Pfleiderer  seems  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  actual  Jesus  did  not  correspond  with  the  portrait  of  Him  which 
is  drawm  by  the  New  Testament  writers;  and  the  origin  of  this  portrait  and  the 
process  of  its  formation  out  of  the  “religious  ideas  of  various  origins”  current  at 
the  time,  he  apparently  knows  a good  deal  about.  (2)  He  appears  to  have  formed 
a quite  clear  and  definite  and  quite  strongly  entrenched  view  of  what  manner  of 
being  the  undiscernible  actual  Jesus  really  was.  (3)  He  e.vpresses  himself  as 
considering  it,  nevertheless,  a matter  of  no  very  great  importance  what  was  the 
manner  of  being  of  the  actual  Jesus.  Christianity,  being  grounded  on  something 
more  intimate  to  man  than  an}'  objective  figure,  is,  in  his  view,  independent  of 
our  conception  of  that  figure,  and  persists  through  the  most  varied  conceptions  of 
it.  “It  makes  no  difference,”  lie  remarks,  “whether  historical  tradition  concern- 
ing Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  this  belief,  or  whether  this 
contribution  has  been  direct  or  indirect,  or  even — which  is,  of  course,  most  im- 
probable— if  it  has  contributed  nothing  at  all;  the  content  of  that  belief,  and  con- 
sequently the  essential  character  of  Christianity,  abide  the  same.” 

The  body  of  the  book  is  given  to  a study  of  the  “early  Christian  conception  of 
Christ”;  or  rather  of  the  sources  of  “the  early  Christian  conception  of  Christ  ” 
This  study  is  prosecuted  under  the  heads  of  “Christ  as  Son  of  God,”  “Christ  as 
Conqueror  of  Satan,”  “Christ  as  a Wonder-Worker,”  “Clirist  as  the  Conqueror 
of  Death  and  the  Life-Giver,”  “Christ  as  the  King  of  Kangs  and  Lord  of  Lords.” 
These,  it  seems,  are  the  chief  elements  in  the  early  Christian  conception  of  Christ. 
An  effort  is  made  to  suggest  natural  sources  from  which  each  of  these  elements 
may  have  been  derived  by  the  early  Christians;  and  natural  processes  of 
mental  action  by  which  each  of  them  may  have  been  applied  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  the  figure  of  Jesus.  It  is  a study,  we  perceive,  in  early  Christian  mythol- 
ogy. As  such,  it  is  written  with  Pfleiderer’s  wonted  skill,  but  possesses  no  out- 
standing features  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  performances  of  the  kind 
with  which  the  world  is  now  flooded  under  the  influence  of  the  “Comparative- 
Religion  School.”  Pfleiderer  \\Tote  this  treatise  before  the  vogue  of  the  new 
Pan-Babylonian  School,  and  his  sketch  of  the  religious  origin  of  Christianity 
suffers  in  consequence  from  the  diffusiveness  which  reigned  before  that  school, 
with  its  “general  Oriental  tradition,”  gave  unity  and  definiteness  to  the  presumed 
natural  basis  of  Christianity.  He  gathers  illustrative  material,  therefore,  from 
the  most  varied  and  widely  separated  sources,  going  by  predilection  as  far  afield 
as  Buddhism  for  his  specially  emph.asized  sources.  A much  more  plausible  case 
might  be  made  out  for  his  thesis,  therefore,  than  he  makes  out;  though  a more 
thorough  application  of  the  mythological  principle  than  he  makes  could  scarcely 
be  made.  In  his  view  the  ascription  of  a supernatural  origin  to  Christ  is  but 
another  application  of  the  general  judgment  of  men  that  “a  man  endowed  with 
wisdom  aird  power  beyond  the  measure  of  ordinary  men  must  also  have  derived 
the  principle  of  bodily  existence  from  a higher  and  diviner  seed”  (p.  34).  The 
invention  of  “the  God-man  of  dogma”  he  thinks  but  the  resultant  of  two  ten- 
dencies native  to  man,  producing  this  product  “like  the  diagonal  or  the  parallelo- 
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gram  of  forces” — the  tendency  to  identify  “the  limited  human  personality”  of 
a historical  Saviour  with  “the  eternal  spiritual  principle”  and  the  tendency  to 
“draw  a clear  and  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  two”  (p.  140).  All  the 
articles  of  belief  which  compose  the  substance  of  “Catholic  Christianity,”  he 
thinks,  “were  to  be  found  in  the  religious  cults  of  the  expiring  world  of  antiquity, 
here  and  there,  in  the  manifold  forms  of  Jewish  Apocalypse,  of  Oriental  mysti- 
cism and  gnosis,  of  Greek  speculation  and  Roman  Csesar-worship.”  What  was 
wanting  was  only  “the  single  subject  for  the  sjmthesis  of  these  predicates,  the 
nucleus  around  which  this  chaotic  seething  mass  of  religious  ideas  could  crystal- 
lize into  a new  world  of  faith  and  hope  for  the  present  life  and  that  to  come.” 
And  “that  point  of  unity  was  given  in  the  person  of  Jessus,  the  Galilean  Saviour” 
(p.  151).  Accordingly,  bj'  a “creative  synthesis”  of  the  elements  provided  in 
them,  Christianity  developed  from  the  earlier  religions  “as  their  higher  unity 
and  purer  truth”  (p.  160). 

This  is  what  Pfleiderer  thinks  of  the  originating  factors  of  Christianity.  What 
he  thinks  of  Christ  is,  no  doubt,  already  apparent.  When  His  figure  is  “stripped 
of  all  mythical  accessories,”  Pfleiderer  appears  to  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
stand  before  us  “as  the  ideal  of  a lofty  and  noble  religious  hero  worthy  of  the 
veneration  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  modern  world”  (p.  8).  But  just  as  much 
does  it  seem  to  him  beyond  question  that  its  appearance  will  be  in  a “simple 
human  grandeur.”  What  is  more  than  this  in  the  figure  that  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  is  only  a transformation  of  the  Jesus  of  history  by  the  objectivation  (“after 
the  manner  of  ancient  animism”)  of  an  impression  received  into  the  bosom 
of  primitive  Christianity  from  the  greatness  of  this  simple  man  (p.  160).  We  may 
still  talk  of  “the  incarnation  of  the  di\'ine  Logos”  if  we  will;  but  the  only  incar- 
nation of  the  divine  Logos  which  a modern  man  can  believe  in  is  “love,”  and  this 
has  been  “consummated  not  once  only,  but  ever  comes  to  pass  wdien  love  unites 
the  hearts  of  men  and  consecrates  society  so  that  it  becomes  the  kingdom  of 
God”  (p.  165).  Jesus  was,  indeed,  “the  first  to  be  strongly  inspired  by  the  new 
spirit  of  divine  Sonship  and  love”;  and  this  being  so.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
“given  the  mightiest  impulse  to  its  aw'akening  and  its  sovereignty  in  the  hearts  of 
men.”  On  this  ground  we  may  look  to  Him  as  our  Master,  Guide  and  (if  we 
choose  so  to  speak  of  it)  our  Saviour.  But  we  must  not  imagine  that  “the  real 
principle  of  Redemption”  finds  in  Him  a unique  embodiment.  He  was  a man  of 
His  times  and  of  His  own  people,  sharing  the  limitations  that  belonged  to  men 
of  His  times — or  of  any  times;  His  mental  horizon  was  bounded  by  His  inheri- 
tance and  His  opportunities.  And  His  moral  development  was  conditioned  by 
the  circumstances  that  surrounded  Him.  “Under  the  influence  of  the  apocalyptic 
tendencies  of  His  day.  His  spirit  took  on  an  ascetic  tendency  which  it  would  be 
unfortunate  to  imitate.  It  was  not  in  Him  alone  that  God  is  incarnate,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  all  good  men ; the  incarnation  is,  in  a w'ord,  continuous  and  we  are 
to  behold  the  living  Christ-Spirit,  this  ever-indwelling  divine  principle  of  man- 
kind, e\eryw’here  w'here  the  souls  of  men  open  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  truth,  where  hearts  glow  with  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  good,  where  love 
fulfills  its  daily  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  community”  (p.  170),  . . . and  the 
like.  For,  after  all,  it  is  love  which  conquers  the  demon  of  selfishness,  and  which 
therefore  may  be  “rightly  conceived  as  a supernatural  power  revealing  itself  as 
a divine  all-attractive  force  in  the  souls  of  men,  like  the  force  of  gravitation  in  the 
material  world”  (p.  104),  “And  since  love  in  its  highest  manifestation  in  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good  is  sure  that  it  never  loses,  but  only  then  truly  finds 
itself  (Mark  vii.  35),  so  in  very  deed  that  divinelj-  human  act  of  loving  self-sacri- 
fice in  service  of  the  brethren  is  the  wa}'  to  eternal  life,  and  that  drama  of  Redemp- 
tion with  its  Leitmotiv,  ‘Through  death  to  life;  die  and  you  shall  live,’  brings  to 
typical  expression  an  eternal  truth  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world”  (p. 
165).  Such  an  ideal  is  naturally  “above  the  limitations  of  time  and  coincides 
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with  no  one  of  its  historical  manifestations”  (p.  164);  and  consequently,  as  we 
have  seen,  “it  makes  no  difference  whether  historical  tradition  concerning  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  has  contributed  more  or  less” — or  even  nothing  at  all — to  the  con- 
ception of  Him  we  have  found:  the  content  of  our  Christianity  abides  the  same 
in  any  case,  and  is  independent  of  any  view  we  may  take  of  Christ. 

Thus,  we  perceive,  Pfleiderer,  as  he  reduces  Christianitj'  to  mere  altruism,  has 
no  need  of  any  Jesus  at  all  in  this  impersonal  Christianity.  He  can  get  along  with 
any  conception  of  Christ  men  choose  to  form  for  themselves.  It  is  indifferent 
to  him  what  we  think  of  Christ,  in  a word,  simph-  because  the  Christi.anity  he  offers 
us  is  a Christless  Christianity.  “IMiatever  conception  of  Clrrist  at  any  time 
seems  to  play  in  best  with  the  altruistic  temper  and  helps  men  most  in  each  age  to 
attain  and  retain  that  temper,  is  a good  enough  conception  of  Christ  for  that  age. 
The  idea  of  Christ  in  any  case  is  merely  an  aid  to  the  altruistic  temper,  and  may  be 
readily  dispensed  with  when  altruism  is  attainable  without  it.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  this  teaching:  it  is  the  common  goal  of  the  “liberal”  tendencies 
of  our  time,  and  may  be  foimd  in  greater  or  less  purity  of  expression  in  much  of 
the  religious  teaching  about  us  which  still,  strangely  enough,  elects  to  call  itself 
Clu’istian.  There  is  not  even  anything  of  distinction  in  the  manner  in  which 
Pfleiderer  expresses  or  defends  this  teaching.  It  is  worth  observing  afresh  in  his 
book  only  that  we  may  note  afresh  the  vigor  and  the  variety  of  modes  of  pre- 
sentation in  which  there  is  being  now  offered  to  the  world  in  the  sacred  name  of 
Christ  a religion  to  which  Christ  is  a matter  of  indifference,  in  the  sacred  name  of 
religion  a scheme  of  life  to  which  all  specifically  religious  motives  are  alien. 
Christless  Christianity  and  atheistic  religion — this  is  the  gulf  to  which  much  of 
what  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  the  deeper  religious  thinking  of  recent  times 
is  converging:  and  very  many  of  our  most  honored  Christian  teachers  who  have 
not  yet  opened  tlieir  eyes  to  the  direction  in  which  their  thinking  is  running  are 
contributing  to  the  current  flowing  to  this  dreary  debouchment.  The  choice  lies, 
and  will  ultimately  be  seen  by  all  to  lie,  between  the  complete  Christianity  which 
is  commended  to  us  by  the  Scriptural  revelation  in  its  entirety,  and  no  Christianity 
at  all.  No  middle  ground  is  possible  as  a permanent  resting-place  for  the  inquir- 
ing spirit.  The  sooner  this  is  universally  perceived,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
parties:  and  the  value  of  a book  like  this  of  Pfleiderer’s  is  that  it  will  help  to  this 
perception.  Pfleiderer  adopts  the  alternative  of  no  Christianity  at  all;  but  just 
altruism  in  its  stead.  The  question  whicdi  each  of  his  readers  will  be  forced  to 
face  is  whether  he  is  prepared  to  go  with  Pfleiderer  to  this  extreme.  If  not,  he 
will  find  the  only  logical  alternatiA-e  is  the  other  extreme — the  complete  Chris- 
tianity which  is  taught  by  the  New  Testament  records. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  AV.^rfield. 

The  Eschatology  of  Jesus;  or.  The  Kixgdom  Come  axd  Comixg.  A Brief 
Study  of  Our  I.ord’s  Apocalpytic  Language  in  the  S\*noptic  Gospels.  De- 
livered under  the  Constitution  of  the  A.  B.  Bruce  Lectureship  in  the  United 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  by  Rev.  Lew  is  A.  Muirhead,  B.D.,  Minister 
of  St.  Luke’s  Church.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son,  1904.  Svo; 
pp.  xx\-ii,  224. 

Tlie  four  lectures  contained  in  this  book  largely  deal  with  the  issue  raised  in 
recent  times  by  the  h>-per-eschatological  interpretation  of  our  Lord’s  kingdom- 
preaching. of  His  Messianic  consciousness,  in  fact  of  His  whole  mind  and  message 
This  interpretation  tends  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  in  our  Lord’s  gospel  from 
the  ethical  to  the  eschatological,  in  the  sense  that  the  latter  might  almost  seem 
to  have  possessed  for  Jesus’  mind  a .supreme  interest  for  its  own  sake  apart  from 
its  religious  and  ethical  implications.  So  far  as  the  writer  disputes  the  correct- 
ness of  this  position,  we  find  ourselves  in  hearty  agreement  wnth  the  central  thesis 
cf  his  book,  and  believe  it  will  render  most  timely  service.  He  very  skillfully 
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points  out  the  main  fallacy  of  this  modern  view.  It  lies  in  the  tacit  assumption 
that  ethical  and  eschatological  form  a logical  antithesis.  But  in  reality  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  in  what  Jesus  taught  concerning  the  eschatological  coming 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  acts  or  events  associated  with  it,  He  was  inspired  by  any 
other  than  the  purest  and  deepest  religious  and  ethical  motives.  The  kingdom 
of  the  end  is  still  the  kingdom  in  which  communion  with  God  and  righteousness 
are  central  and  supreme.  Undoubtedly  the  eschatological  crisis  contains  much 
that  cannot  be  resolved  into  purely  religious  and  ethical  processes,  it  contains 
physical  and  cosmical  elements,  and  in  so  far  it  may  be  said  to  go  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  present  kingdom  which  our  Lord  declares  to  have  been  realized  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  even  at  the  time  of  his  earthly  ministry.  But  what  there 
is  more  in  the  conception  of  the  eschatological  kingdom,  materially  con- 
sidered, does  not  for  this  rea.son  become  extra-ethical  or  e.xtra-religious, 
formally  considered.  It  is  further  plain,  and  this  we  -nish  the  author  might 
have  emphasized  more  than  he  does,  that  by  reason  of  its  ethical  and  reli- 
gious significance  the  e.schatological  aspect  of  the  kingdom,  possesses  for  Jesus 
supreme,  absolute  interest  and  is  not  a mere  fringe,  as  it  were,  of  His  conscious- 
ness, nor  a mere  accidental  form  for  expressing  the  truth  that  the  religious  and  ethi- 
cal forces  must  revolutionize  the  world.  Jesus  believed  that  nothing  short  of  a 
cosmical  regeneration  could  bring  about  the  normal  religious  and  ethical  state  in 
which  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  consists.  If  the  'Weiss-Bousset-AVernle  hyper- 
eschatological  view  endangers  the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  factor  in  Jesus’  teach- 
ing, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  opposite  extreme,  that  of  undue  depreciation 
of  the  eschatological  element,  may  easily  lead  to  a similar  result.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Jesus  could  have  dropped  his  eschatological  e.xpectations  without 
thereby  essentially  modifying  the  centre  of  his  ethical  and  religious  consciousness. 
The  absolutism  of  the  latter  stands  or  falls  with  His  eschatology.  This  the  author 
has  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  Another  criticism  we  feel  bound  to  offer 
concerns  the  author’s  inclination  to  resolve  the  eschatological  utterances  of  our 
Lord  as  much  as  possible  into  mere  figurative  language.  It  is  true  his  position 
where  he  formally  puts  the  question,  what  Jesus  meant  by  his  apocalj’ptic  lan- 
guage leaves  the  point  at  issue  undecided:  “It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the 

secondary  ideas  of  apocalyptic  are  represented  in  the  language  of  our  Lord,  and 
it  is  tempting  to  ask  how  far  these  secondary  ideas,  viewed  apart  from  the  situa- 
tions that  called  for  their  use  and  gave  them  their  power  of  appeal  to  receptive 
hearers,  represented  to  our  Lord  an  independent  system  of  reality.  Did  He  really 
believe  in  a personal  Power  of  evil  that  had  sway  in  this  world,  and  wrought  ill 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  apart  from  their  own  will?  Did  He  conceive  heaven 
as  a place  above  the  earth  . . . .?  Had  He  distinct  ideas  of  an  intermediate 
state  of  bliss  and  woe  for  disembodied  spirits,  and  did  He  conceive  the  final  state 
as  accompanied  by  a bodily  resurrection  of  all  dead  and  a summons  of  all,  yet 
alive  in  the  flesh,  to  judgment  executed  by  the  Messianic  Son  of  man  coming 
with  the  clouds?  Did  He  know  of  a fiery  abyss,  to  which,  in  the  end,  Satan  and 
his  angels,  and  all  whose  names  were  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  should 
be  consigned?’’  The  answer  given  to  these  questions  is  the  agnostic  one:  “We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  Jesus  thought  about  this  or  that  element  of  what 
He  always  presented,  and  probably  in  His  own  mind  always  conceived,  as  a whole — 
the  kingdom  of  God”  (pp.  63,  64).  It  seems  to  us  that,  on  this  point,  the  author 
has  yielded  too  much  to  the  influence  of  Haupt,  to  whom  all  the  eschatological 
statements  of  Jesus  become  mere  imagery.  In  point  of  fact,  he  occasionally  re- 
veals an  inclination  to  pass  over  from  the  agnostic  position  above  defined  to  this 
latter  ^’iew,  e.g.,  on  page  139,  where,  speaking  of  our  Lord’s  prophecy  of  the  fall 
of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,  he  remarks:  “Only  here  (t'.e., 
with  I'eference  to  the  cosmical  catastrophe),  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  the  right  to 
saj'  that  to  His  own  consciousness  the  words  had  no  relation  to  literal  fact,  or, 
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at  any  rate,  no  such  relation  to  it  as  the  imagery  in  which  He  depicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.”  To  us  it  seems  extremely  hazardous  to  posit  even  the  possi- 
bility that  Jesus  may  have  consciously  used  as  mere  figurative  language  what 
by  all  others  was  understood  literally  and  realistically.  Of  course,  no  one  denies 
that  there  arc  figurative  elements  in  His  eschatological  sayings  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  His  teaching.  But  we  see  no  rea.son  why  they  should  not  be  recognized 
here  by  the  same  criteria  that  are  usually  applied  to  distinguish  figurative  from 
literal  language.  To  put  on  a line,  as  possibly  equally  figurative,  the  words  about 
entering  through  the  straight  gate  and  the  prediction  of  His  owm  coming  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  as  is  done  on  p.  52,  seems  to  us  altogether  unwarranted. 

We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  motive  which  probably  underlies  this 
shrinking  on  the  author’s  part  from  a positive  committal  to  the  literalness  of 
our  Lord’s  eschatological  speecli.  This  motive  appears  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  the 
desire  to  vindicate  the  infallibility  of  our  Lord’s  teaching,  which  a too  strenuous 
insistence  upon  the  realistic  interpretation  might  seem  to  put  in  danger  with  the 
modern  mind.  The  author  reveals  a commendable  and  most  refreshing  reverence 
here,  and  even  outside  of  the  eschatological  sphere,  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
history  and  criticism,  openly  confesses  that  he  is  not  ready  to  affirm  in  the  easy- 
going manner  of  the  day  that  Jesus  must  have  thought,  on  such  questions  hung 
within  the  scientific  sphere,  as  his  contemporaries  did,  and  where  they  were 
wrong  have  erred  with  them.  But,  while  respecting  the  motive,  we  are  afraid 
that  the  hesitation  to  accept  our  Lord’s  eschatological  teaching  at  its  full  literal 
value  is  not  as  innocent  a matter  as  it  might  superficially  appear.  After  all,  is 
not  the  shrinking  on  this  point  a symptom  of  the  general  modern  recoil  from  the 
supernatural  as  such?  The  eschatological  element  in  our  Lord’s  teaching  is  but 
another  name  for  the  supernatural,  and  to  spiritualize  the  former  may  easily 
become  equivalent  to  the  elimination  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  author  contemplates  this  in  any  sense,  but  that  the  position  he  occupies 
may  be  abused  for  such  a purpose  admits,  in  our  opinion,  of  no  doubt.  Besides 
this,  while  upholding  the  infallibility  of  the  Lord,  the  wTiter  is  able  to  do  so  at 
the  expense  only  of  that  of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  true,  here  also,  he  proceeds  with 
considerable  moderation.  ‘‘There  are  probably  no  ancient  reports  in  the  world 
so  manifestly  objective  and  veracious  as  the  Synoptic  Gospels.”  ‘‘Perhaps  they 
(the  Evangelists)  never  really  misreported  a sentence  taken  by  itself.”  But  ‘‘it  is, 
to  me,  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  history,  that  the  Evangelists  sometimes  and  inevit- 
ably misunderstood  Jesus.”  And  ‘‘I  would  stake  the  entire  worth  of  this  investi- 
gation upon  the  assertion  that  they  did  not  understand  fully,  and  therefore 
partially  misunderstood  the  mind  of  Jesus,  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
They  misunderstood  in  particular  His  way  of  thinking  and  speaking  about  its 
consummation”  (pp.  35,  36).  Here  again  the  influence  of  Haupt’s  treatise  is  very 
perceptible.  How  the  principle  works  out  may  be  best  observed  in  the  author’s 
discussion  of  the  great  eschatological  discourse,  which  seems  to  join  together  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the  end  of  the  world.  Instead  of  explaining  this 
from  Jesus’  participation  in  the  well  kno-mi  peculiar  prophetic  perspective,  which 
overleaps  intervals  and  marks  only  the  outstanding  crises,  he  attributes  it  to  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  Evangelists,  who  felt  at  the  time  of  writing  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Still,  even  here  we  are  told  that  there  was  a certain  basis 
for  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  events  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself.  During  the 
last  days  of  His  life  His  conflict  with  the  Jewish  authorities  developed  to  a point 
of  intensitj’  which  made  Him  feel  that  on  the  issue  depended  the  course  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  -A.nd  this  He  naturally  and  inevitably  expressed  in  eschato- 
logical language.  Only,  as  stated  above,  the  eschatological  language  remained 
to  Him  conscious  imagery,  whereas  to  the  later  writers  it  assumed  the  character 
of  literal  prediction. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  book  lies  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters.  The 
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former  deals  with  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  and  contains  much  that  is 
valuable  in  correction  or  refutation  of  the  extreme  eschatologicism  of  Johannes 
Weiss  and  others.  The  fourth  chapter  gives  an  admirably  lucid  and  succinct 
survey  of  the  Son-of-man  problem,  in  its  most  recent  linguistic  phase,  and  argues 
with  great  cogency  in  favor  of  the  historic  character  of  this  self-designation  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus.  As  to  the  sense,  the  author  assumes  that  Jesus  on  purpose 
choseit,  because,  while  to  Himself  it  had  Messianic  associations  from  the  beginning, 
it  needed  not  suggest  such  to  His  hearers.  The  peculiarity  of  the  usage,  that  our 
Lord  always  speaks  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  third  person,  is  explained,  in  partial 
dependence  on  Johannes  Weiss,  from  the  fact  that  the  Messiahship  was  to  Jesus 
objective,  the  gift  of  revelation,  something  that  He  hardly  dared  to  identify  with 
His  own  subjective  personality.  In  Weiss  this  h\-pothesis  has  the  form  that  Jesus 
conceived  of  the  Messiahship  as  something  future,  in  other  words,  that  th«  distinc- 
tion between  Himself  and  the  Son  of  man  was  a distinction  in  the  category  of 
time. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

The  Philippian  Gospel  Or  P.a.uline  Ide.\ls.  A Series  of  Practical  Meditations 
based  upon  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Church  of  Philippi.  By  W.  G.  Jordan, 
B.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  Prophetic  Ideas  and  Ideals,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  Queen’s  Universit}',  Kingston,  Canada.  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Toronto;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company;  London  and  Edinburgh. 

The  Fleming  Company  is  indefatigable  in  its  efforts  to  spread  Christian  litera- 
ture, and  the  presswork  of  nearly  all  its  publications  is  excellent.  This  book  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  men  associated  with  one  another  in  this  important 
business  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Churches. 

The  title  of  this  book  reminds  one  of  olden  times.  It  is  so  full,  and  is  in  itself 
a study.  The  author  intends  to  describe  the  “Philippian  Gospel,”  in  which  he 
finds  “Pauline  Ideals.”  I confess  that  I do  not  like  this  part  of  the  title.  It 
may  be  very  modern  and  pleasing  to  the  general  public,  but  is  there  a Philippian 
Gospel  which  consists  of  Pauline  Ideals?  There  is  only  one  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  does  not  consist  of  ideas  and  ideals  of  man,  but  of  revela- 
tions of  God’s  power,  wisdom  and  love  in  the  Saviour.  And  what  is  Paul?  A 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour’s  messenger  and  interpreter,  infallibly  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  does  not  deal  in  ideals,  but  in  realities.  His  several 
epistles  are  special  mes.sages  and  interpretations  of  the  same  Gospel,  and  even  in 
his  descriptions  of  its  transcendent  glories  he  is  conscious  of  speaking  not  of 
human  ideals  but  of  divine  realities. 

The  subtitle  of  the  book  is  better  to  the  point.  The  author  gives  us  “a  series 
of  practical  meditations.”  The  title  of  his  book  may  sound  a little  pompous, 
but  the  author  himself  is  very  modest.  In  his  Preface  he  says:  “The  series  of 
simple  expository  sketches  contained  in  this  small  volume  are  sent  forth  in  the 
hope  that  thoughtful  readers  will  find  in  them  something  of  real  suggestion  and 
helpful  stimulus.”  He  writes  for  thoughtful  readers  in  general  and  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  scholars.  “They  cannot  take  the  place  of  critical  commentaries 
or  elaborate  theological  essays,  but  as  a modest  attempt  to  represent  in  modern 
words  some  of  Paul’s  great  thoughts  they  may  perhaps  have  a province  of  their 
own.”  Certainlj^  they  have.  My  soul  longs  for  “practical  meditations”  which 
lead  me  into  the  presence  of  the  King.  And  if  I read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  correctly  there  are  multitudes  of  hungry  and  thirsty  souls  who  long  for 
spiritual  nourishment.  Whether  the  words  used  are  archaic  or  modern  is  of 
minor  importance,  if  only  the  old  but  never  antiquated  Gospel  is  set  before  us 
as  the  heavenly  manna.  But  if  God  reveals  Himself  in  His  Word,  let  us  then 
no  longer  speak  of  Pauline  ideas  or  prophetical  ideals,  but  of  God’s  revelation 
coming  down  to  us  from  on  high. 
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I wish  the  author  would  have  consistently  carried  out  his  plan  to  give  simple 
expositor}-  sketches,  but  it  is  a fact  that  he  baseshis  meditations  upon  Paul’s  letter 
to  the  Church  of  Philippi.  His  modern  position  is  often  noticed;  his  subjectivity 
predominates  too  much. 

He  belongs  to  the  Ethical  school.  His  exposition  of  Christ’s  humiliation  and 
exaltation  is  rather  disappointing.  He  empha.sizes  the  ethical. application  of  the 
great  mystery  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Of  course  Paul  speaks  of  this  grand 
subject  with  a practical  end  in  view,  but  this  end  will  be  the  better  attained  the 
deeper  our  dogmatical  insight  in  this  mystery  is.  In  the  interest  of  Christian 
Ethics  I plead  for  a rehabilitation  of  Dogmatics  to  its  proper  sphere. 

The  Ethical  sections  of  the  book  are  excellently  treated,  but  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  those  portions  where  Dogmatics  prevails.  It  is  painfully  e\"ident  that 
the  writer  is,  to  a certain  extent,  in  the  coils  of  the  modern  trend  of  religious 
thought.  Where  the  author,  e.g.,  speaks  of  the  ri.sen  Lord  and  the  risen  Life, 
the  risen  Lord  is  put  in  the  background,  whilst  the  accent  is  put  upon  the  risen 
Life.  “The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  a matter  of  immense  importance  for  the 
faith  of  the  first  disciples,  and  it  becomes  at  once  a central  theme  of  their  preach- 
ing. To  Paul  it  was  a fact  of  history,  and  a force  of  the  ^iritual  life;  it  is  in  the 

latter  sense  that  it  is  set  forth  here Even  when  he  deals  with  the  doctrine 

of  the  resurrection,  in  his  most  argumentative  manner,  his  great  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  prove  that  Jesus  rose  as  that  His  disciples  will  rise  from  the  dead.”  And 
later  on,  “The  life  and  death  of  Jesus  is  not  finished  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a mere 
external  substitution.  AVe  may  make  fine  distinctions  in  our  schemes  of  thought* 
but  Christian  experience  means  living  over  again  the  life  of  Christ.”  I might  add 
many  quotations,  but  sapienfi  sat.  The  nTiter  exalts  Christian  experience  above 
the  great  facts  of  salvation,  which  we  endeavor  to  interpret  in  our  theological 
system.  And  is  it  not  true  that  our  Christian  experiences  are  castles  in  the  air,  if 
they  are  not  based  upon  the  rock  of  God’s  redeeming  work? 

How  thoroughly  “Ethical”  our  author  is  becomes  evident  from  what  he  calls 
“a  noble  creed.”  This  noble  creed  he  finds  in  Phil.  ix.  S.  9;  “ Finally,  brethren, 

whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honorable,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.  The  things 
which  }-e  have  learned  and  received  and  heard  and  saw  in  me,  these  things  do: 
and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  n-ith  you.”  These  words  are  grand  and  we  do  well 
to  heed  them,  but  to  call  them  a noble  creed  is  entirely  out  of  place.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  what  the  Germans  call  die  V mwertung  der  Begri/fe. 

I am  sorry  that  I have  to  emphasize  my  dissent  from  the  author  in  his  Ethical 
position.  Ethics  severed  from  Dogmatics  is  a menace  to  the  true  progress  of 
Christianity  and  Theology.  To  place  Christian  experience  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple  leads  to  skepticism.  If  Critical  theologians  were  to  succeed  in 
robbing  us  of  our  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  AVord  of  God,  and  Ethical  theologians 
were  successful  in  making  the  Bible  a record  of  past  experiences,  what  would 
remain? 

I say  again,  I am  sorry  that  I have  to  emphasize  my  dissent  from  the  author  in 
his  Ethical  position,  for  I am  willing  to  state,  that  he  has  written  a book  full  of 
important  matter  well  expressed.  Its  Ethical  expositions,  where  he  is  not  influ- 
enced by  his  modern  position,  are  very  good,  and  the  choice  of  his  headlines  is 
very  happy  indeed. 

Holland,  Mich. 


X.  M.  Steffens. 
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The  Religious  Controversies  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Hender- 
son, M.A.,  Author  of  Erskine  of  Linlathen.  Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark,  1905. 
New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Svo;  pp.  ii,  274.  Price, 
$1.75  net. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  entertaining  volume  on  The  Religious  Controversies  of  Scotland 
seems  to  be  issued  as  one  number  of  a series  which  is  to  treat  in  general  of  “Reli- 
gion in  Literature  and  Life.”  The  expectation  raised  by  this  fact  that  its  subject 
will  be  dealt  with  from  the  literary  rather  than  the  theological  point  of  sight  and 
with  some  of  the  adornments  that  belong  to  a literary  treatment  is  ni^t  disap- 
pointed. The  book  is  good  reading.  There  is  a deftness  of  touch  in  its  style 
which  is  altogether  charming;  and  a lightness  of  tone  in  its  entire  manner  which 
prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  dull,  but  which  approaches  sometimes,  though 
perhaps  it  never  overpasses,  the  limits  of  good  taste  in  dealing  with  matters  so 
serious.  There  is  not  absent  even  that  sympathy  with  the  heretic  by  which  all 
literary  treatment  of  religious  controversy  is  apt  to  be  colored,  and  which  per- 
haps at  bottom  is  only  a genial  recognition  of  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  To  Mr.  Heijderson,  too,  the  catalogue  of  Scotland’s  heretics 
appears  to  seem  something  very  like  the  bede-roll  of  Scotland’s  religious  heroes, 
who  have  turned  single-handedly  against  an  oppressive  system  and  by  their  noble 
struggles  won  for  Scotland  the  larger  outlook  and  the  wider  sympathies  which 
she  now  enjoys. 

It  is  a singular  illusion  by  which,  in  the  popular  imagination,  high  independence 
of  thought  and  illustrious  mental  achievement  are  credited  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  stem  the  drift  of  popular  feeling,  or  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  have  also  been  the  formative  principles  at 
once  of  the  religious  and  even  the  national  life  of  a countr3'  like  Scotland.  For 
this  is,  after  all,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  ordinarily,  so  also  in  the  particular 
instances  brought  before  us  in  the  present  volume.  These  heroic  heretics,  who 
in  Mr.  Henderson’s  opinion  have  by  their  efforts  and  sufferings  conquered  for 
Scotland  relief  from  the  incubus  of  the  high  and  dr\'  Cahdnism  that  used  to  sit 
between  her  shoulders,  prove,  after  all,  to  be  but  the  exponents  of  the  popular 
thought  of  the  day,  impinging  against  the  barriers  erected  against  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  religious  principles  that  have  created  Scotland.  To  this  Mr.  Hender- 
son himself  bears  witness  as  he  explains,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  new  move- 
ments against  which  the  Church  was  called  upon  to  protest  were  but  the  embodi- 
ments of  the  currents  of  sentiment  at  the  moment  flowing  up  and  down  the 
world.  Thus,  for  example,  in  describing  the  origin  of  Morisonianism  he  writes 
as  follows:  “Of  the  movement  now  to  engage  our  attention,  nothing  is  truer  than 
that  it  was  the  genuine  offspring  of  its  age.  During  the  thirties  of  last  century-  the 
Legislatures  of  our  country  were  made  to  recognize  the  rights  of  man  as  they  had 

never  done  before Brotherhood,  equality  and  fair  play  were  clamoring 

loudly  at  every  closed  door,  and  refusing  to  be  turned  away.  A corresponding 
clamor,  quite  independent  of  politics,  was  being  made  in  the  name  of  Christian 

theologj' Freedom  for  all,  food  for  all,  education  for  all,  and  salvation 

for  all,  were  now  coming  to  be  the  national  watchword.”  Similarly  elsewhere. 
What  heroism  is  required  to  turn,  with  the  whole  world  at  your  back,  to  scout  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  religion  of  revelation,  upheld  in  the  face  of  these 
mighty  odds  by  a faithful  few?  Mr.  Henderson,  alike  with  others  who  write  in 
this  vein,  has  neglected  to  tell  us ; as  they  have  neglected  to  point  out  to  us  the 
warrant  for  finding  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion  in  the  current  thought  of  the 
world.  What  if  the  whole  world  is  clamoring  for  “salvation  for  all” — “fair  play,” 
as  they  call  it,  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  for  men  indiscriminately?  Is  the  de. 
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mand  of  the  crowd  for  “equal”  distribution  of  the  goods  of  the  other  life  as  of 
this,  after  all,  a sufficient  warrant  for  a revision  of  religious  teaching?  Are  we  to 
base  our  doctrine  on  a “Thus  saith  the  mob,”  or  on  a “Thus  saith  the  Lord”? 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  written  his 
survey  of  the  religious  controversies  of  Scotland  from  a point  of  \iew  which  is 
not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  religious  system  which  has  constituted  for  so  many 
years  the  backbone  of  Scottish  character.  He  makes  no  secret  of  this,  but  at 
numerous  points  takes  pains  to  express  his  distaste  for  what  he  thinks  the 
morbidity  of  the  Cahnnism  inherited  from  the  seventeenth  century.  In  this 
he  goes  indeed  even  beyond  the  “heroes”  he  has  commended  to  our  admi- 
ration as  the  instruments  by  which  relief  has  been  brought.  McLeod  Campbell 
could  see  that  the  reaction  against  Cah'inism  was  already  “tending  to  an  opposite 
error”  (p.  159);  while  Mr.  Henderson  is  scarcely  awake  to  this  error  when  it  is 
alread}'  attained.  Datid  Hume  could  "nTite  (p.  52):  “The  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees  has  ever  been  intimately  connected  with  the  enthusiastic  spirit;  as  it 
affords  the  highest  subject  of  joy,  triumph  and  security  to  the  supposed  elect, 
and  exalts  them  by  infinite  degrees  above  the  rest  of  mankind.”  But  Mr.  Hen- 
derson prefers  to  say:  “Seventeenth  century  Cah'inism  had  laid  an  arrest  on 
Christian  joy.  It  had  been  fatalistic,  and  had  robbed  life  of  love,  libertj’',  and 
gladness.”  One  regrets  that  Mr.  Henderson’s  bistorical  researches  have  not 
carried  him  far  enough  back  to  lead  him  to  look  into,  say,  Rutherford’s  Letters. 
The  actual  point  of  sight  of  Mr.  Henderson  is  more  positively  revealed,  however, 
not  merely  by  his  enthusiastic  approval  of  “the  three  universals”  of  Morison- 
ianism, — of  God’s  love,  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  of  the  Spirit’s  application  of  grace, — 
the  mild  judgment  which  he  passes  on  the  crass  rationalism  of  Scotch  Sermorus,  the 
strenuous  defense  which  he  puts  in  of  all  the  destructive  “results”  of  the  modem 
“critical”  assault  on  the  Bible;  but  also  and  even  more  sharply  in  hints  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  volume  of  a quite  remarkable  manner  of  looking  at 
religious  problems.  Take,  for  an  example,  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Dr.  Bruce’s 
college  days,  told  on  p.  251.  A body  of  students  were  discussing  “the  fate  of  the 
heathen,  and  whether  noble  heathen  like  Socrates  could  be  denied  salvation. 
“ ‘ Omnipotence  can  do  anything,’  said  one.  ‘Omnipotence  can  surely  do  nothing 
unjust,’  interposed  another.  ‘Omnipotence  could  not,’  said  a third,  ‘condemn 
a man  of  lofty  character.’  ‘He  might  do  so,’  said  the  first  speaker,  ‘if  He  did 
not  approve  of  his  goodness.’  Bruce,  coming  forward  with  clenched  fist,  closed 
the  debate  by  an  oracular  deliverance  most  characteristic  of  the  man.  ‘I  say, 
Daniel,  God  couldn’t  damn  Socrates!’”  It  is  an  idle  story  of  Dr.  Bruce’s  callow 
youth.  It  may  very  well  not  be  thoroughly  authentic.  If  authentic  it 
means  no  more  than  that  when  Dr.  Bruce  was  at  college  he  still  had  a good  deal 
to  learn — which,  probably,  was  the  reason  he  attended  the  college  classes  in  those 
days.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  repeating  it  with  an  air  of 
admiring  approval  of  the  sentiment  e.xpre.ssed — that  sentiment  being  the  baldest 
Pelagianism,  with  the  implication  that  man,  by  his  ovi-n  goodness,  earns  accept- 
ance at  God’s  hands  and  -wTings  the  gift  of  bliss  from  Him  as  of  debt  not  of  grace? 

Well,  it  would  of  course  be  far  too  much  to  say  that  such  a passage  shows  that 
Mr.  Henderson  stands  upon  a definitely  reasoned-out  Pelagian  platform.  There 
surprise  the  reader,  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  to  such  passages,  scattered 
through  the  volume,  side  by  side  with  these,  other  passages  of  widely  different 
import,  in  which  Mr.  Henderson  shows  a (clear  insight  into  points  of  doctrinal 
importance  and  a consideraljle  skill  in  doctrinal  statement.  We  may  instance 
his  remarks  on  the  gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  Prof.  Simson’s  second  trial, 
and  some  remarks  in  the  discussion  of  Edward  Irving’s  and  even  of  McLeod 
Campbell’s  teachings.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  say  that  such  passages 
as  we  have  referred  are  a reflection  of  the  general  tone  of  thought,  characteristic 
of  the  modern  literary,  or  popular,  if  you  choose,  attitude  toward  the  Christian  sys- 
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tern,  plaj'ing  upon  Mr.  Henderson’s  mind  as  he  surveys  the  religious  controver- 
sies of  Scotland.  This  tone  of  thought  is  distinctly  anti-supernaturalistic,  anti- 
Biblical  and  anti-evangelical:  and  as  it  reflects  itself  upon  the  polished  surface 
of  Mr.  Henderson’s  mind  it  betrays  him  occasionally  into  expressions  which  seem 
now  to  challenge  the  power  of  God  to  work  miracles  (“If  the  Holy  Ghost  can  still 
give  me  the  gift  of  tongues,”  p.  127),  now  to  underestimate  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Bible  record,  now'  to  suggest  that  man  is,  after  all,  his  own  saviour. 
These  cross-lights  bedecking  the  surface  of  his  mind  mar  greatly — we  cannot 
deny  it — Mr.  Henderson’s  discussion  of  the  religious  controversies  of  Scotland. 
That  they  do  not  destroy  its  value  altogether  is  due  parti}',  doubtless,  to  the 
general  objectivity  of  the  discussion,  in  conjunction  with  the  literary  skill  and 
clearness  with  wiiich  it  is  carried  through ; and  most,  doubtless,  to  the  simple 
fact  that  they  are  cross-lights  bedecking  the  surface  of  his  mind.  It  was 
necessary  to  point  them  out,  because  they  impart  a tone  to  the  volume  which 
the  reader  w'ill  not  fail  to  feel  and  for  which  he  must  allow.  Having  pointed 
them  out,  however,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  say  with  emphasis  that  despite 
them  the  volume  is  not  only  an  interesting  but  an  instructive  one  and  supplies 
a very  informing  discussion  of  its  subject. 

The  scope  of  the  volume  is  the  last  tw'o  centuries.  The  breadth  of  the  title, 
w'hich  .says  nothing  about  limitations  of  time,  is  defended  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  no  “religious  controversies”  in  Post-Reformation  Scotland  prior  to 
the  last  two  centuries:  that  the  controversies  of  the  preceding  two  centuries  had 
been  “ecclesiastical”  rather  than  “theological”  or  “religious.”  We  may  pass  over 
the  manifest  artidciality  of  this  discrimination  without  remark:  the  crown  rights 
fof  the  Lord  Jesus  seem  to  involve  something  of  both  religion  and  theology 
The  religious  controversies  which  are  described  in  the  volume  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  range  in  their  substance  all  the  way  from  the  authority  of  Scripture  or 
the  constitution  of  our  Lord’s  Person,  or  the  very  nature  of  salvation,  to  the  law- 
fulness of  stage-plays.  In  their  actual  sequence  they  concern  (in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  theauthor):  “ Professor  Simson’s  Affair”;  “The  Marrow' Men” Hume’s 
Essay  on  Miracles";  “The ' Playhouse  Battle”;  “An  A}Tshire  ‘New  Light’” 
(W.  McGill);  “The  Apocr\’pha  Controversy”;  “Edward  Irving”;  “The  Row 
Heresy”;  “The  Rise  of  Morisonianism” ; “The  Scotch  Sermons”;  “Robertson 
Smith  and  the  Higher  Critics”  (especially  George  Adam  Smith) ; and  “The  Dods- 
Bruce  Case.”  These  all  are  treated  with  a grace  and  geniality  w'hich  bring  the 
personalities  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  several  disputes  somewhat  vividly  before 
the  reader,  and  at  least  outline  to  him  the  course  of  the  controversy.  The  list  is  not 
exhaustive, — even  an  outsider  like  the  present  reviewer  may  think  of  additional 
“cases”  W'hich  might  have  supplied  matter  of  interest  on  w’hich  to  comment:  nor 
is  any  of  the  “cases”  exhaustively  treated.  But  certainly  there  is  provided  an 
adequate  survey  for  the  general  reader  of  the  most  celebrated  causes  which  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Church  courts  of  Scotland  through  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. As  he  reads  through  the  pleasantly  w'ritten  narrative,  the  interested 
reader  is  apt  to  make  two  reflections,  the  one  reassuring,  and  the  other  scarcelv  so. 
The  former  is.  How  little  Scotland  has  been  really  vexed  by  serious  religious  error 
during  the  past  two  centuries,  and  how'  faithfully  the  Church  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  time  has  dealt  w'ith  serious  error  when  it  appeared  in  its  midst.  The 
latter  is.  What  a change  has  come  over  Scotland  in  both  respects  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century.  Can  anybody  believe  that  the  Scotland  of  half  a centurv 
ago  would  have  received  w'ith  the  measure  of  indifference  wdth  which  modern 
Scotland  has  endured  them  the  teachings  of  Scotch  Sermons  or  those  of  the 
fomeuters  of  the  new  Biblical  criticism?  Mr.  Henderson  is  quite  right  when  he 
contends  that  the  theological  and  religious  temper  of  modern  Scotland  is  vastlv 
different  not  merely  from  that  of  the  Scotland  of  the  generation  w'hich  compacted 
the  Reformed  religion  into  its  most  systematic  form,  but  also  from  that  of  the 
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Scotland  which  still  drew  through  so  many  generations  its  vitality  from  the  work 
of  that  great  creative  period.  "Whether  he  is  right  in  his  view  that  the  change  is 
a blessing  and  a harbinger  of  still  greater  blessings  to  come  may  admit  of  debate 
There  are  some  who  will  not  be  able  to  read  his  last  three  chapters  without  many 
misgivings.  The  trouble  with  modem  Scotland  seems  to  be  that  under  the  assault 
of  recent  scientific  and  critical  unbelief  she  seems  in  danger -of  losing  her  clear 
sense  of  the  Supernatural,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  she  is  in  danger  of 
losing  the  vision  of  God.  And  when  that  is  lost,  everA'thlng  is  lost. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Presbyteri.^x  Church — New  School — 1S37-1S69.  An  Historical  Review. 
By  Edward  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Columbus,  Ohio.  1905. 

Dr.  Morris  has  written  an  interesting  and  valuable  book  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who,  as  one  of  its  distinguished  ministers,  knows  well  the  life 
of  the  Xew  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  affection  for  the 
Church,  in  which  the  whole  of  his  life  as  a pastor,  before  he  became  professor 
in  Lane  Theological  Seminan.",  was  spent,  has  not  abated,  and  he  defends  its 
distinctive  traits  and  pohcy  with  the  wamith  of  a son  defending  a parent;  not 
formally,  of  course,  for  the  book  is  a historical  re\iew;  and  without  bitterness, 
for  Dr.  Morris  is  even  more  strongly  attached  to  the  reunited  Church  than  to  his 
memories  of  his  Church  before  the  union. 

One  who  was  born  and  reared  in  the  Old  School  Church  would  probably  chal- 
lenge his  emphasis  here  and  there  and,  indeed,  some  of  his  statements,  as,  for 
example,  the  statement  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  Exscinding  Act  were  legislation  “for  which  no  provision  existed 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church.”  The  present  writer's  father  and  uncle — both 
honored  ministers  of  the  New  School  branch  of  the  Church — took  the  same  view. 
But  the  court  of  last  resort  took  the  opposite  view,  and  relegated  the  contention 
of  these  gentlemen  to  the  realm  of  private  opinion,  by  deciding  the  critical  case 
in  favor  of  the  Old  School  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  Morris  has  told  the  storj'  of  the  separate  career  of  the  New  School  Church, 
1S3S-1S69,  admirably.  The  limitation  in  space  he  put  on  himself  has  forbidden 
details  and  compelled  him  to  generalize;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  giidng  to 
his  readers  a distinct  and  attractive  picture  of  a noble  communion  of  Chris- 
tians. The  account  of  the  reunion  is  written  s\unpathetically,  and  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  book  express  the  writer’s  fervid  love  for  the  reunited  Church,  for 
which  he  has  labored  so  long  and  faithfully  and  by  which  he  has  been  so  justly 
honored. 

Princeton.  John  De  Witt. 

Bibliothec.y  Reformatori-a.  Neerl.\xdica.  Geschriften  uit  den  tyd  der  Her- 
vorming  in  de  Nederlanden.  Op  nieuw  uitgegeven  en  van  inleidingen  en 
aanteekeningen  voorzien  door  Dr.  S.  Cr.\mer  en  Dr.  F.  Pyper.  Tweede 
Deel:  Het  Offer  des  Heerex.  (De  oudste  verzameling  Martelaars- 
brieven  en  Offerliederen.)  Bewerkt  door  Dr.  S.  Cr.ymer.  s’Gravenhage: 
Martinus  Nyhoff,  1904. 

Before  me  lies  the  second  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Reformatoria  A eerlandica. 
The  same  monumental  and  painstaking  care,  which  characterized  the  first  part  of 
the  work, is  evidenced  in  this  volume  also.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Cramer,  professor  in 
the  City  University  of  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Baptist  Seminary  of  the  same  place. 

No  wonder  that  the  work  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  a place  on  the  shelves  of 
the  libraries  of  the  great  universities  of  Europe  and  of  some  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions of  .America,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  list  of  preliminary  subscribers. 

It  is  a large  octavo  volume  of  683  pages,  beautifully  printed,  as  we  expect  from 
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that  prince  of  publishers,  XyhotT  of  the  Hague,  and  from  title-page  to  index  it 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  printer’s  art  can  make  anything. 

A halo  of  marUTdom  surrounds  this  book,  for  is  it  not  the  unprinted  martyr, 
ology  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists?  Unprinted,  I said;  no,  not  quite,  but  printed 
so  long  ago  and  for  a circle  so  small,  that  the  very  existence  of  this  choice  collec- 
tion was  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Its  title — “ Het  Offer  des  Heeren” — “The  Sacrifice  of  the  Lord,”  indicates  the 
contents.  Here  lie  before  us  a collection  of  martyrological  writings,  hoary  with 
age  and  full  of  thrilling  interest. 

The  Anabaptists  of  Holland  originally  had  been  animated  with  the  wild  and 
fanatic  spirit  of  their  continental  brethren;  in  fact,  excesses  committed  by  them 
synchronize  with  some  of  these  earlier  documents.  But  the  mass  of  them  had 
been  reorganized  by  that  chaste  spirit,  Menno  Simons,  and  they  had  become 
steeped  in  a piety  so  deep  and  unaffected,  so  simple  and  childlike,  that  even  their 
bitterest  enemies  have  again  and  again  borne  witness  to  the  purity  and  grandeur 
of  their  Christian  life.  The  period  of  their  activity  and  influence  on  the  Dutch 
Reformation  precedes  the  entrance  of  Calvinism  into  Holland,  which,  in  its  earliest 
stages,  saw  the  Anabaptist  movement  crushed  by  bitterest  persecution.  Their 
one  great  desire  seems  to  have  been  implicit  and  literal  obedience  to  the  Scriptures- 
and  thus  the  reprint  of  these  old  documents  seems  like  a veritable  mirror,  which 
reflects  their  sturdy  faith,  their  absolute  lo3'alty,  their  Quaker-like  principles  of 
non-resistance,  their  love  toward  God  and  the  brethren,  and  the  depth  of  their 
Christian  emotions.  To  me,  at  least,  the  perusal  of  these  pages  has  been  a quiet 
inspiration,  a review  of  that  grand  army  of  the  martyrs,  who  by  their  death  gave 
testimony  that  they  pleased  God.  So  rare  has  this  volume  become  that  Prof. 
D.  Gerdes,  of  Groningen,  in  his  Catalogus  lihrorum  rariorum,  called  it  “Martyr- 
ologium  rarissimum.”  In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  however, 
several  copies  were  discovered,  so  that  the  author  of  the  present  work  could  avail 
himself  of  eleven  editions,  which  run  from  1562  to  1599.  The  fourth  edition,  that 
of  1570,  is  the  one  selected  as  the  best  text.  It  is  compared  with  all  the  rest  and 
noteworthy  variations  in  the  text  are  indicated  by  marginal  references. 

This  collection,  of  course,  does  not  contain  the  accounts  of  all  the  Anabaptist 
marhudoms;  w'hat  we  here  have  are  simph-  samples,  collected  by  a loving,  now 
unknown,  hand  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  those  who  endured  like  persecu- 
tion. In  all  we  have  here  sixtj'-five  distinct  writings,  accompanied  in  each  case 
bj’  a simple  metrical  rendering  of  the  subject. 

To  this  collection  is  added  another  old  document  entitled  Een  Liederboecxken, 
tracterende  van  het  Offer  des  Heeren. 

These  poetic  effusions  were  written  by  ejm-rntnesses  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
saints  mentioned  above.  In  some  cases  they  are  extremely  realistic  and  their 
tone  and  contents  prove  that  thej'  were  w’ritten  by  brethren  of  the  same  faith. 

They  appeal  from  the  earthly  judge  to  the  heavenly,  and  again  and  again 
admonish  the  former  to  suspend  his  bitter  persecution.  Apparently  these  songs 
were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  at  least  in  their  social  gatherings, 
for  they  are  all  set  to  well-known  popular  tunes. 

The}'  do  not  give  a hint  of  the  momentous  national  occurrences  which  changed 
the  world  around  them ; for  these  Anabaptists  believed,  as  was  said  above,  in  the 
principle  of  non-resistance — the\-  refused  to  bear  the  sword,  to  swear  an  oath  or  to 
own  a country,  in  the  phj'sical  sense.  They  w'ere  of  the  earth,  j'et  not  earthy. 
Their  faith  had  a large  element  of  mj'sticism. 

What  especially  attracted  mv'  attention,  in  the  examination  of  this  volume,  was 
a matter,  which  corroborates  the  view's  of  a prominent  Baptist  professor  in  this 
countrj’,  who  was  virtually  driven  from  his  post  because  he  had  dared  to  publish 
the  result  of  an  investigation,  which  had  convinced, him  that  the  early  English 
Baptists  did  not  baptize  by  immersion. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  English  Baptists  derived  their  views  and  practices 
from  HoUand,  but  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  not  immersionists.  This  practice 
originated  with  the  “ Rh ynsburghers  ” or  “Collegiants,”  during  the  Arminian 
controversy,  and  was  transplanted  to  England  from  Holland. 

In  the  Offer  des  Heeren  twelve  cases  are  mentioned,  where  the  inquisitoria 
investigation  touches  the  subject  of  baptism.  In  not  a single  one  is  immersion 
so  much  as  mentioned,  either  by  the  inquisitor  or  by  the  arraigned  mart>T.  One 
and  aU  they  insist  on  a baptism  which  follows  faith,  but  of  its  mode  they  have 
nothing  to  say.  Had  they  believed  in  or  practiced  immersion,  so  flagrant  a 
divergence  from  common  ecclesiastical  usage  must,  as  a matter  of  course,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  judge  and  its  explanation  must  have  been  demanded 
in  the  trial. 

-4s  neither  is  the  case,  this  omission  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  early 
Dutch  Anabaptists  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ^•iew  of  Baptism,  which 
their  English  successors  magnified  into  an  article  of  faith.  Theirs  is  sufficiently 
expressed  by  the  name  they  bear  in  Dutch  history' — “ Wederdoopers,”  “Kebap- 
tizers.” 

.411  in  all  this  second  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Rejormatoria  Neerlandica 
is  a priceless  treasure,  in  no  way  inferior  in  interest  and  value  to  its  important 
predecessor.  4Ve  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  next  volume  of  this 
monumental  work. 

Louisville.  Henry  E.  Doskee.  1 

Dr.  B.  J.  Esser  Zending  en  Polyg.^mie  de  gedragslijn  der  Christelijke 
Zendixg  ten  opzichte  der  veelwtjverij  historisch  toegelicht,  Baarn 
Holl.^.ndi.a.-Drukkerij.  1905. 

This  instructive  and  well  written  treatise  is  an  .4cademical  dissertation,  which 
earned  for  its  author  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  The  subject  is  timely  and 
its  careful  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance.  “Missions  and  Polygamy” 
have  been  a veritable  crux  for  Missionaries  and  Missionarj’’  Boards.  Not  so 
much  this  question  in  the  abstract,  for  all  Churches  are  agreed  that  polygamy 
has  no  place  in  the  ecclesia  constituta.  Mohamedans  and  Mormons  may  look  with 
favor  on  polygamous  marriages,  but  they  are  outside  the  Church  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Esser’s  object  is  not  to  defend  the  Christian  monogamy  against  its  assailants,  but 
to  give  his  readers  a complete  survey  of  the  attitude  of  the  Churches  from  the  ear- 
liest limes  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  towards  polygamists  who  desire 
to  be  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  is  a perfect  agreement  between 
the  title  of  his  book  and  its  contents.  The  character  of  his  treatise  is  exclusively 
historical.  He  does  not  give  a theory  of  his  O'wn,  but  confines  himself  strictly 
to  a narration  of  former  and  present  positions,  taken  by  the  different  denomina- 
tions and  missionarv  societies.  If  the  reader  looks  for  more  he  looks  in 
vain.  He  mav  regret  that  the  author  has  limited  himself  to  the  historical  as- 
pect of  the  subject,  but  he  will  have  to  admit  that  the  writer  has  carried  out  his 
purpose  in  a most  excellent  manner. 

Tlie  “litteratuur  opgave,”  i.e.,  the  bibliography,  requires  about  five  pages,  and 
the  careful  reader  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  author  has  used  all  the 
sources  mentioned  in  this  list,  with  the  utmost  care.  He  has  investigated  books 
and  pamphlets,  encyclical  letters  and  official  reports;  church  fathers,  scholastic 
theologians  of  the  .Middle  .4ges;  the  Reformers,  Old-Protestant  and  modern 
writers  about  the  subject  have  been  investigated.  Dr.  Esser  is  a well  read  man. 
.And  what  he  could  not  find  in  print  he  successfully  tried  to  get  by  means  of  pri- 
vate information.  He  truly  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject,  for  the  e.xhaustive  manner  of  his  treatment.  No  ■wTiter,  who  de- 
sires to  give  a comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  of  “Missions  and  Polygamy” 
in  all  its  aspects,  can  ignore  Dr.  Esser's  historical  treatment.  .... 
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After  a brief  and  crisp  introduction  he  first  speaks  of  the  Old  Church.  The 
sources  for  this  period  are  few,  and  they  give  only  scanty  information.  The 
Middle  Agres  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  contribute  considerably  more,  but  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question  is  biased  by  the  view  of  marriage  as  a sac- 
rament. Unity  of  treatment  is  thereby  assured,  but  it  is  a unity  which  does 
not  solve  but  covers  all  difficulties.  Diversity  of  opinion  and  hence  of  method 
begins  with  the  Old  Protestant  Theology.  Individualism  begins  to  assert  itself 
and  the  different  types  of  the  Reformation  take  different  \’iews  also  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  polygamous  marriages. 

The  Modern  Protestant  Missions,  however,  take  the  lion’s  share'of  the  subject. 
The  introduction  and  the  first  three  chapters  require  82  pages,  while  the  last 
chapter  alone  consumes  89  pages.  Missionary  activity,  the  independent  atti- 
tude of  the  several  Churches  and  Missionary  Societies  are  the  causes  of  such  a 
variety  of  attitude.  General  Conferences  have  done  a great  deal  in  later  years 
in  bringing  different  views  in  contact,  the  one  influencing  and  modifying  the 
other,  but  much  remains  still  to  be  done  to  bring  about  a closer  harmony.  A 
careful  study  of  Dr.  Esser’s  treatise  will  be  very  helpful  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  in  the  way  of  harmonious  action.  It  will  also  convince 
us  of  the  necessity  of  building  up  a theory  on  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in 
harmony  wth  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  question  whether  the 
method  of  nullification  (of  polygamous  marriages),  of  legitimation  or  of  a con- 
tinued catechumenate  of  polygamists  is  the  correct  attitude  cannot  be  solved 
historically.  Dr.  Esser  does  not  attempt  it;  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be  tried 
in  harmony  with  the  H0I3'  Scriptures,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
historical  development  of  the  Churches. 

Holland,  Michigan.  N.  M.  Steffens,  D.D. 

A History  of  Preaching:  From  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  The  Great  Re- 
formers, A.D.  70-1572.  B}’-  Edwin  Ch.\rles  Dargan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminar}’,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.,  1905.  8vo,  pp.  577. 

This  portly  volume  is  the  beginning  of  an  altogether  worthy  and  really  nota- 
ble enterprise.  Dr.  Dargan,  after  eleven  years  of  service  as  professor  of  homi 
letics,  essays  to  give  English  readers  their  first  thorouglily  comprehensive  His- 
tory of  Preaching.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  undestaking  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  the  present  treatise,  which  brings  the  history  down  to  the 
death  of  John  Knox,  in  1572,  is  to  be  followed  by  two  more  volumes  dealing,  re- 
spectively, with  The  History  of  Modern  European  Preaching  and  The  His- 
tory of  Preaching  in  the  United  States. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  involved  in  a task  of  this  kind  are  obvious  enough: 
here  a superabundance  of  material  that  does  not  readily  yield  to  brief  but  accurate 
characterization,  and  there  an  utter  lack  of  data  by  which  to  estimate  the  ser- 
monic  influence  even  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers ; here  a long  array  of 
fourth-rate  pulpiteers  who,  though  having  little  enough  claim  upon  the  minister 
of  to-day,  must  yet  for  completeness’  sake  be  discussed,  and  there  a galaxy  of 
the  brightest  stars  whose  surpassing  beauties,  however,  we  scarcely  have  leisure 
to  analyze  or  even  fully  to  behold.  To  be  sure.  Dr.  Dargan’s  labor  is  not  exactly 
that  of  a pioneer.  He  freely  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  many  special 
monographs  on  the  great  preachers,  the  histories  of  homiletics,  the  excellent 
treatises  on  the  pulpit  of  certain  eras  and  countries,  and  the  compendious  man- 
uals that  try  in  some  fashion  to  cover  the  whole  period.  But  the  very  scope  of 
his  undertaking  has  rendered  his  problem  more  difficult,  a fact  that  ought  to 
make  us  think  the  more  highly  of  the  merits  of  this  volume  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pass  a more  lenient  judgment  upon  what  we  must  regard  as  its  undoubted 
defects. 
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We  consider  the  general  arrangement  of  the  material  most  admirable.  The 
chronological  and  topical  di\*isions  of  the  work  are  natural  and  eminently  proper. 
The  first  of  the  four  periods  here  treated  embraces  the  patristic  preaching  and 
culminates  in  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  The  second  or  early  mediaeval  pe- 
riod, extending  from  430  to  1095  (this  last  date  is  misprinted  in  the  heading  on 
p.  105),  presents  the  “decline  of  preaching  in  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries” 
and  “the  voices  in  the  night,”  Photius,  Ansgar,  Rabanus,  Anselm,  etc.,  who 
labored  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  to  restore  the  power  of  the  pul- 
pit. The  third  period,  extending  to  the  death  of  Tauler  and  the  ordination  of 
Wiclif,  1361,  focuses  attention  upon  the  greatest  of  the 'schoolmen  and  the  most 
important  of  the  monastic  leaders.  The  preacher  of  to-day  will  here  find  much  to 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct  him.  The  last  period,  covering  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation,  occupies,  properly  enough,  fully  one-half  of  the  book.  We  are 
likewise  favorably  impressed  with  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  work. 
Xo  important  name  is  omitted,  and  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  our  read- 
ing does  not  greatly  enrich  our  information,  we  are  often  surprised  to  see  how 
much  can  be  said  for  the  pulpit  fame  of  some  of  our  less  familiar  acquaintances. 
Furthermore,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  our  pleasure  in  reading  so  many  ex- 
cellent summaries  concerning  the  relation  of  the  preacher’s  work  to  the  religious, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  life  of  the  periods  under  re%-iew.  The  signs  of  the 
times  are  accurately  read  and  clearly  reproduced.  These  admirable  discussions, 
placed  as  a rule  just  before  the  accounts  of  the  leading  preachers,  do  much  to 
relieve  the  otherwise  monotonous  character  of  some  of  the  chapters  and  to  add 
to  the  value  of  others.  Such  matters  as  the  length,  structure,  and  style  of  ser- 
mons, the  character  of  the  audiences,  and  the  rhetorical  devices  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  secure  and  sustain  interest  afford  a frequent  theme  for  humorous 
comment.  It  is  another  genuine  merit  in  a work  of  this  kind  that  the  conclusions 
are  to  so  large  an  extent  based  upon  an  independent  study  of  the  sources.  Often 
enough,  to  be  sure,  the  final  verdict  is  found  in  quotation  marks,  the  chief  au- 
thorities cited  being  Schaff,  Broadus,  Xebe,  Paniel,  Rothe,  Ker,  Christlieb,  and 
A'an  Oosterzee.  But  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  the  author  has  done  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  a work  of  such  scope  to  verify  his  state- 
ments by  independent  research.  Attention  ought  also  to  be  called  to  the  care- 
full}’  arranged  index  and  to  the  bibliographical  helps.  The  latest  and  best  mon- 
ographs on  some  of  the  .subjects  are  nowhere  referred  to,  but  on  the  whole  ample 
aid  is  given  for  the  detailed  study  of  individual  preachers.  Lastly,  the  style  is 
for  the  most  part  simple  and  straightforward,  general!}’  interesting  in  spite  of 
some  of  the  dull  preachers  here  discussed,  and  occasionally  quite  eloquent. 

But  these  excellencies  are  offset  by  a number  of  grave  defects.  There  is  a lack, 
more  noticeable  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  of  critical  insight,  of  judicial  bal- 
ance, of  literary  perspective.  Much  of  what  w’e  have  found  so  delightful  and 
instructive  is  after  all  only  loosely  connected  with  the  subject.  This  History 
of  Preaching  does  not  always  avoid  the  danger  which  the  Abb6  Boucher  pre- 
dicted would  assail  every  work  of  this  kind,  namely,  the  tendency  to  identify  this 
theme  w’ith  the  larger  subject  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  M e 
think’that  much  valuable  space  might  have  been  saved  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  enhanced  by  devoting  relati'x'ely  less  attention  to  the  secondary  matters 
and  more  to  the  great  personalities.  Especially  in  the  first  half  of  the 
w’ork  we  find  scores  of  pages,  in  the  aggregate,  given  to  Fathers  whom  it 
never  occurs  to  us  to  regard  as  preachers,  and  about  whose  homiletic  achieve- 
ments Dr.  Dargan  can  give  us  only  a shrewd  guess.  Of  course,  to  be  thoroughly 
just,  we  must  say  that  our  author  has  apparently  tried  to  apportion  his  spac- 
according  to  some  scale  of  values.  Thus  Origen  and  Gregory  Xazianzen  re- 
ceive four  pages  apiece,  while  Justin  Mart}T  and  Irenaus  are  properly  disposed 
of  in  one.  Again,  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  are  duly  labeled  as  the  greatest 
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preachers  of  their  age  and  given  a correspondingly  generous  treatment.  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux  and  Francis  of  Assisi  are  likewise  seen  to  be  more  import- 
ant than  their  numerous  but  less  known  contemporaries.  Indeed,  considering  the 
brevity  of  these  last  two  accounts,  we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  most  felicitous 
characterizations.  So,  too,  among  the  Reformers,  there  is  careful  discrimina- 
tion between  stars  of  the  first  and  those  of  lesser  magnitudes.  But  we  must  re- 
gret, and  we  think  that  most  readers  wall  regret,  that  the  greatest  preachers  in 
all  these  epochs  have  not  been  far  more  extensively  dealt  with  both  as  to 
their  lives  and,  in  particular,  as  to  their  influence  in  the  pulpit  and  their  homiletic 
remains.  Xot  one  of  the  ten  most  celebrated  preachers  of  these  sixteen  centu- 
ries receives  a sufficiently  life-like  portrait.  It  is  decidedly  disappointing  in  a 
work  planned  on  so  large  a scale  to  find  but  three  scant  pages  on  the  distinctive 
features  of  Chrysostom’s  preaching,  while  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Knox — the 
last,  indeed,  wnth  some  show  of  reason  in  view  of  the  fewness  of  his  extant  sermons 
— must  be  content  -with  even  briefer  accounts  of  their  work  as  preachers.  The 
author’s  style,  it  must  be  confessed,  ought  to  be  richer  in  the  suggestiveness 
and  pictorial  power  necessary  for  vivid  characterization.  But  this  defect  could 
be  in  part  overcome  by  the  application  of  a different  method,  by  the  elim- 
ination of  some  of  those  elements  which,  while  interesting  and  instructive,  are 
only  remotely  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  preachers,  and  which, 
let  it  be  repeated,  may  be  more  advantageously  studied  in  the  larger  works  on 
Church  Historj'.  The  book  does  not,  after  aU,  fiflfill  our  hopes  for  a masterful 
portrayal  of  the  persons  whose  achievements  afford  the  only  reason  for  under- 
taking a work  like  this,  the  really  great  preachers  of  the  Church.  Much  of  the 
book,  then,  is  not  history  at  all,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be; 
the  sources  can  produce  only  a narrow  and  shallow  stream  of  chronicles.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  some  parts  of  the  book  are  not  concerned  with  the  history 
of  preaching:  they  deal  with  facts  that  have  no  sufficiently  obvious  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

We  hope,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Dargan  will  in  due  time  redeem  his  promise  for  the 
completion  of  what  to  every  student  of  Church  History-  appears  as  a most  noble 
enterprise.  But  we  rriust  also  express  the  hope  that  the  later  volumes  may,  even 
at  the  risk  of  omitting  much  valuable  information  of  a general  nature,  give  greater 
space  and  a more  intensely  personal  interest  to  the  greatest  names  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  pulpit. 

Princeton.  F.  W.  Loetscher, 

The  Church’s  Task  under  the  Empire.  Four  Lectures,  with  Preface,  Notes, 
and  an  Excursion.  By  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History-  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Oxford;  The  Clarendon  Press,  1905.  8vo;  pp.  xv,  1.36.  Price,  $1.75  net. 

“These  four  lectures,  delivered  in  the  Oxford  Schools  in  the  Michaelmas  term 
of  1904,  are  an  attempt,”  the  author  informs  us,  “to  sketch  in  broad  outlines  the 
nature  of  the  task  which  lay  before  the  Church  when  she  set  out  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  call  to  evangelize  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  and  the  degree  in  which 
she  was  enabled  to  fulfill  the  task  within  the  compass  of  the  first  five  centuries.” 

The  theme  is,  of  course,  a thoroughly  familiar  one.  But  this  has  not  pre- 
vented Dr.  Bigg  from  making  a valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Church  along  those  specific  lines  which  he  here  specially  em- 
phasizes. It  may  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  these  four  lectures — one  on  the 
Education,  two  on  the  Religion,  and  another  on  the  Moral  and  Social  Condition 
of  the  Empire  in  the  period  under  consideration — reveal  a certain  one-sided- 
ness of  interest,  and  that  this  impression  is  only  heightened  by  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  the  discussion  has  been  confined.  But  from  another  point  of  view  this 
method  of  treatment  is  amply  justified.  Presupposing  a general  knowledge  of 
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his  subject,  the  author  brings  into  clearer  relief  the  important  results  that  he 
has  obtained  from  the  latest  works  in  epigraphy,  archaeology,  and  palaeography. 
Prof.  Bigg  combines  in  a charming  way  exact  scholarship  with  broad  culture, 
a thorough  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Christianity  as  a historica 
force  with  a charitable  but  just  estimate  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  deca- 
dent religions  and  ethical  systems  of  the  doomed  Empire.  The  discussion  at 
no  point  becomes  exhaustive,  but  the  notes  and  often  the  text  itself  are  crowded 
with  facts  taken  from  new  and  hitherto  inaccessible  sources.  The  standard  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  French  works  on  this  subject — Seeck,  Schiller,  Friedlander, 
Dill,  Clover,  Duchesne,  Coulanges,  Cumont — here  receive  manj'  interesting  con- 
firmations as  well  as  a few  critical  readjustments.  Many  questions  are  left  open 
and  many  more  are  raised  in  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to  help  solve  them.  We 
venture  to  think,  indeed,  that  this  clear  positing  of  some  of  the  problems  sug- 
gested by  the  latest  epigraphical  and  archaeological  researches  here  referred  to 
is  one  of  the  best  services  that  English  patristic  scholarship  has  rendered  in  re- 
cent years.  It  would  be  easy,  but,  in  ^'iew  of  the  author’s  plea  for  indulgence  on 
this  very  point,  quite  uncalled  for,  to  allude  to  some  of  the  more  important  omis- 
sions in  the  discussion.  We  shall  only  quote  with  approval  his  own  statement 
that  the  “task”  here  undertaken  “is  far  too  large  a subject  for  so  small  a volume.” 
For  the  rest,  we  prefer  ^vith  all  frankness  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
author  for  so  much  additional  light  on  this  familiar  theme. 

Princeton.  F.  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Church  Coven.vnt  Idea;  Its  Origin  and  Develop.ment.  By  Champlin 
Burrage.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Society.  1904.  16mo;pp.  xi, 
230.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

In  spite  of  its  limited  compass  this  book  may  be  considered  a fairly  exhaustive 
treatment  of  its  somewhat  neglected  yet  most  worthy  and  interesting  theme. 
There  is  a large  array  of  historical  evidence,  adduced  chiefly  by  way  of  generous 
citations  from  the  documentary  sources,  the  reader  being  invited  to  form  his  own 
conclusions  upon  the  basis  of  this  testimony.  The  development  of  the  “Church 
Covenant  Idea”  is  traced  from  the  daj-s_of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Brownists  to 
the  present  time. 

Here  and  there  the  evidence  will,  doubtless,  be  capable  of  enrichment,  but  for 
the  present  we  may  regard  Mr.  Barrage’s  investigations  in  the  chief  libraries  of 
America  and  Europeas  furnishing  us  with  the  maximum  of  available  knowledge 
upon  this  subject.  The  last  of  the  twelve  chapters  shows  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  Covenants  have  been  formed,  adopted,  and  renewed  in  the  various 
periods  of  modern  history.  We  gladly  give  expression  to  our  appreciation  of 
the  interest  and  value  of  this  monograph  on  “The  Church  Covenant  Idea.” 

Princeton.  F.  W.  Loetscher. 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  World.  Adapted  for  Use  in 
the  Classroom.  By  R.  C.  Reed,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Au- 
thor of  The  Gospel  as  Taught  by  Calvin.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  1905.  12mo;  pp.  408. 

The  title  accurately  designates  the  contents  of  this  volume.  In  simple,  straight- 
forward, and  unpretentious  style,  with  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  things  to  be  emphasized  and  with  an  admirable  sense  of  perspective.  Dr.  Reed 
traces  the  historical  development  of  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the 
world.  Tlie  introductory  chapter  sketches  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  organ- 
izations from  the  Apostolic  Church  to  the  Reformation.  Then  the  reappear- 
ance of  Presbyterianism  in  Switzerland  under  Zwingli  and  Calvin  is  made  the 
starting-point  for  the  spread  of  this  polity  into  Continental  Europe  and  Great 
Britain,  and  thence  into  the  United  States  and  the  present  missionary  stations 
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of  our  Church.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  judicious  and  moderate.  The  topica 
method  employed  throughout  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  compend  as  a text- 
book. The  Index  could  with  advantage  have  been  considerably  enlarged. 
The  Appendix  reprints  the  valuable  “Statistical  Returns  from  the  Reformed 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  World,”  published  by  “The  Eighth  Council  of 
the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  which  met  in  Liverpool, 
July,  1904.”  We  recommend  the  volume  as  an  excellent  popular  history  of 
Presbyterianism. 

Princeton.  F.  W.  Loetscher. 

English  Church  History,  from  the  Death  of  Archbishop  Parker  to  the 
Death  of  King  Charles  I.  Four  Lectures  by  the  Rev.  Ai.fred  Plummer, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
Master  of  University  College,  Durham.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  12mo;  pp.  x,  179.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

It  is  well  that  Dr.  Plummer  consented  after  much  hesitation  to  permit  these 
lectures,  after  they  had  been  repeatedly  delivered  in  England,  to  reach  that 
larger  circle  of  readers  of  which  such  an  author’s  works  are  worthy.  The  lec- 
tures present  the  politico-ecclesiastical  history  of  England  during  the  years  1575 
to  1649  under  the  following  captions:  (1)  Counter-Reformation  and  Ultra-Refor- 
mation; (II)  The  Wise  Fool  in  Church  and  State;  (III)  Development  of  Des- 
potism in  Church  and  State,  and  (IV)  Downfall  of  Episcopacy  and  Monarchy. 

Dr.  Plummer’s  claim  that  these  discourses  offer  little  that  is  original  rnust  b° 
allowed.  “In  the  main,”  he  says,  “these  lectures  are  based  upon,  and  in  some 
particulars  are  directly  derived  from,  modern  works  which  are  accessible  to  every 
one.”  It  must  be  confessed,  moreover,  that  the  author  has  not  always  suc- 
ceeded in  his  sincere  and  everywhere  noticeable  desire  to  be  fair.  In  more  than 
one  place  his  Anglican  sympathies  lead  him  to  do  injustice  to  the  Dissenters.  Not 
that  Elizabeth’s  shortcomings  are  overlooked,  nor  that  James  and  Charles  are 
raised  above  their  proper  level,  but  rather  that  the  conceded  limitations  of  a Cal- 
vin or  a Cartwright  or  a Cromwell  are  viewed  from  a distorting  angle  of  vision. 
But  this  partiality  is  for  the  most  part  bravely  overcome,  and  it  by  no  means  blinds 
us  to  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  this  work.  The  lectures  are  able  and  in- 
structive, affording  opportunity  for  judicious  revision  of  some  widespread  but 
inaccurate  opinions  concerning  the  leading  personalities  of  this  period.  There 
is  a tendency  to  express  judgments  ex  cathedra,  which  makes  one  challenge  some 
of  the  statements,  but  before  the  paragraph  is  finished  the  author  has  managed 
to  justify  his  views,  save  when  he  deals  with  some  of  the  less  commendable  fea- 
tures of  the  Puritan  movement.  But  even  here  he  is  uniformly  interesting  and 
suggestive  and  we  can  readily  understand  the  many  importunities  made  for  the 
publication  of  the  lectures  by  those  who  heard  them  delivered. 

Princeton.  F.  W.  Loetscher. 


IV.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Christian  Doctrine.  By  Professor  W.  Brenton  Greene,  Jr.,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  1905.  8vo,  pp.  55. 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of  students  in  ‘ ‘ The 
Westminster  Teacher-Training  Course”  who  may  wish  to  pursue  their  study  of 
Christian  doctrine  further  than  could  be  done  with  the  aid  of  the  regular  Manual. 
The  bare  outline,  which  is  all  that  the  limits  of  the  latter  permit,  is  in  the  book 
under  review  extended  and  illustrated,  though  still  of  necessity  very  briefly. 
With  each  chapter  references  are  given  to  “The  Confession  of  Faith,”  and  also 
to  “Popular  Lectures  on  Theological  Themes”  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge.  The  sub- 
jects discussed  are  “The  Bible,”  “The  Nature  of  God,”  “God’s  Works  of  Creation 
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and  Providence,”  “The  Nature  and  Original  Stateof  Man,”  “Sin,”  “Redemption,” 
“The  Christian  Life,”  “The  Means  of  Grace,”  “The  Last  Things.”  Though 
many  and  important  topics  have  had  to  be  omitted,  the  writer  has  aimed  to  be 
full  enough  to  be  helpful  to  lajunen  generally  who  would  study  the  great  doc- 
trines of  that  “faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints.” 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greexe,  Jr. 

La  Theologie  de  Ritschl  d.^xs  ses  R.^pports  .\vec  la  Doctrixe  du  Peche. 

Par  Emmaxuel  Christex.  Geneve.  1903.  137  pages. 

This  is  a brochure  on  Ritschlianism  especially  in  relation  to  sin.  He  first  con- 
trasts the  traditional  doctrine  of  sin  with  that  of  Ritschl.  Then  he  discusses  at 
length  (1)  Ritschl’s  Christologv- ; (2)  his  soteriology;  (3)  his  eschatologj-.  He 
then  gives  his  conclusions.  He  makes  Ritschl’s  fundamental  error  to  be  sin. 
Sin,  according  to  Scripture,  is  rebellion  against  God;  but  Ritschl  makes  it  the  op- 
posite of  sovereign  good;  that  from  a religious  ^•iew  sin  is  indifference  and  defiance 
of  God,  and  from  a moral  view  sin  is  a manifestation  of  selfishness  in  regard  to 
one’s  neighbor.  He  then  contrasts  the  views  of  Ritschl  -with  Scripture  on  origi- 
nal sin,  pre-existence  of  Christ,  reconciliation  and  justification.  Ritschl  bases 
justification  on  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  and  not  on  Christ’s  expiation  of  sin 
He  notes  the  effacement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  absence  of  all  mysticism  in 
Ritschl,  who  makes  redemption  mainly  of  this  life  wth  little  or  no  eschatology. 
This  starting-point  in  ^^ewing  Ritsclil  is  new  to  English  readers,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  begin  with  his  philosophical  principles  and  then  proceed  to  his 
dogmatics.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ritschl’s  wrong  ^■iew  of  reconciliation 
is  due  in  part  at  least  to  his  wrong  teaching  about  sin. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Good. 


Y.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Pastor  axd  Moderx  Missioxs.  A Plea  for  Leadership  in  World  Evan- 
gelization. By  JoHX  R.  Mott,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  New  York:  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions.  12mo,  pp.  250.  $1.00  net. 

There  are  two  needs  in  the  mission  problem:  The  non-Christian  world  needs 
Christ  and  the  Cliristian  world  needs  to  be  aroused  to  interest  and  effort  in  caiTj'- 
ing  Christ  to  this  non-Christian  world.  Many  agencies  exist  to-day  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  Mr.  Mott,  as  an  expert  director  of  missionarj'  effort,  seizes 
upon  the  pastor  as  the  key  to  the  second  phase  of  the  problem,  which  is  the  primary 
need.  If  the  Christian  world  can  be  aroused,  the  mission  problem,  humanly 
speaking,  is  settled.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  lecturer  presents  the  condition 
of  the  non-Christian  world  in  the  first  lecture  and  devotes  the  four  other  lectures 
to  showing  ways  in  which  the  pastor  may  aid  in  evangelizing  this  great  world, 
now  outside  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Mott  speaks  as  a specialist  in  missions  and  so  views  matters  from  a little 
different  angle  than  that  of  the  pastor.  Leaders  in  any  great  movement  can 
neglect  factors  with  which  the  worker  who  handles  details  must  reckon.  Foreign 
missions  ought  to  lead  in  interest  and  effort,  but  all  other  good  movements  must 
have  a place  in  the  pastor's  interest.  Then  one  questions  whether  “the  impera- 
tive need  of  the  present  missionary'  crisis”  is  not  overworked.  The  chief  apolo- 
getic for  missions  must  be  the  command:  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation.”  No  argument  based  upon  present  necessities 
or  future  dangers  can  compare  with  this  call  of  the  Captain  of  Christendom. 
This  is  not  to  deny  the  worth  of  the  first  lecture;  it  is  rather  to  supplement  it. 
No  one  questions  the  high  value  of  the  material  there  presented.  Every  pastor 
ought  to  have  it.  But  to  make  it  effective,  he  and  his  Church  need  the  authority 
of  the  Great  Commission. 
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Tlie  second  lecture  takes  up  the  problem  of  imparting  information.  Here  Mr. 
Mott  is  preeminently  a master.  While  urging  the  importance  of  the  pulpit  as  a 
means  of  education  in  missionary  lines,  he  shows  also  the  great  value  of  various 
Church  organizations  in  the  development  of  missionary  knowledge  and  enthusi- 
asm. Very  valuable  is  the  section  upon  ways  by  which  the  pastor  shall  keep 
himself  fitted  for  all  this  varied  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Mott  should 
repeat  the  charge  so  often  heard  about  “the  unscriptural  and  unreasonable  atti- 
tude of  the  members  who  say  they  believe  in  home  but  not  in  foreign  missions.” 
It  is  the  foreign  missionaries  and  their  friends  who  force  this  distinction  so  sharply 
upon  our  notice.  In  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  as  pastor  and  mission  worker, 
the  reviewer  has  never  heard  this  division  talked  about  by  any  one  but  foreign 
workers.  Certainly  the  consecrated  workers  and  contributors  in  the  domestic 
field  are  not  shutting  up  either  hearts  or  purses  to  the  great  non-Christian  world 
just  beyond.  In  all  fairness,  one  is  compelled  to  criticise  the  whole  book  in  this 
particular.  The  arguments  and  illustrations  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
the  foreign  field.  When  one  comes  to  the  bibliography,  rich,  suggestive,  valuable 
as  it  is,  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  only  phase  of  “Modern  Missions”  about 
which  the  pastor  is  not  supposed  to  need  any  information  is  that  of  our  home 
work.  No  doubt  the  lecturer  never  intended  to  put  such  a slight  on  the  great 
home  field,  for  he  distinctly  provides  for  home  mission  sermons  and  so  on,  but 
yet  one  would  never  dream  from  the  book  lists  that  there  were  any  important 
phases  of  mission  work  other  than  those  found  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  consider  the  pastor  as  a financial  and  recruiting 
force  in  the  world’s  evangelization.  Here  Mr.  Mott  shows  the  genius  of  a great 
organizer.  After  a striking  introduction  showing  the  power  of  money,  he  proceeds 
to  put  forth  methods  of  securing  increased  gifts.  But  he  always  insists  that  the 
increase  of  gifts  will  come  only  through  increase  of  spirituality.  In  our  money- 
getting age  men  are  apt  to  be  only  money-givers.  Most  valuable  and  unique  is 
the  table  of  large  gifts  to  missions.  In  the  following  pages  the  great  crux  of  the 
mission  problem  is  handled,  the  recruiting  of  the  force.  Here  the  lecturer  is 
fearless  and  insistent.  Alas,  that  it  should  be  true  that  pastors  dare  not  urge 
others  to  consecrate  themselves  to  missions  lest  the  pastors’  consciences  should 
be  stirred  to  reproach!  But  it  is  the  churches  which  must  furnish  the  men  as 
well  as  the  money.  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  and  all  kindred  forces 
that  touch  the  young  people  only  occasionally  or  in  the  days  of  college  life  cannot 
be  the  greatest  recruiting  agencies.  If  men  go  to  college  thinking  little  of  the 
ministry,  they  are  not  likely  to  find  the  way  to  the  theological  seminary ; if  they 
know  little  about  missions,  they  are  not  likely  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  Mission 
Boards.  The  only  way  to  get  a crop  of  missionaries  is  for  the  pastors  to  grow 
them.  Close  upon  this  thought  comes  the  final  lecture  dealing  with  the  theme  of 
the  pastor  as  a spiritual  force  in  the  world’s  evangelization.  Even  more  import- 
ant than  the  problem  of  getting  workers  is  the  question  of  their  spiritual  fitness ; 
and  most  men  get  their  fundamental  ideas  of  spiritual  life  from  their  home  church. 
The  spirituality  of  the  home  church  is  apt  to  be  measure  of  the  spirituality  on 
the  mission  field.  It  is  a fitting  climax  to  have  Mr.  Mott  teU  us  that  the  chief 
need  of  missions  is  more  prayer  by  the  pastors  and  people.  After  all  the  world  is 
to  be  brought  to  Christ  by  bringing  its  needs  to  the  foot  of  His  throne. 

Taking  the  book  as  a whole  with  its  finely  chosen  and  well-presented  material, 
its  fertility  of  methods  and  its  wealth  of  reference  to  sources  in  the  notes  and 
bibliography,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  pastor  and  mission  worker  have  here 
a manual  calculated  to  meet  many  needs.  Of  course,  no  one  can  adopt  all  the 
schemes  presented,  but  every  one  will  rejoice  to  find  so  many  suggestions  which 
shall  aid  in  evangelizing  the  world  and  in  promoting  the  spirituality  of  the  whole 
Church. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 
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Sermoxs  Addressed  to  Ixdividuals.  By  Reginald  J.  Campbell,  Ministe- 
of  the  City  Temple,  London.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  <fc  Son,  1905. 
Pp.  \iii,  32S. 

It  is  another  thoroughly  characteristic  collection  of  sermons  that  the  distin- 
guished minister  of  the  City  Temple  of  London  here  offers  to  the  pubhc.  lYlio- 
ever  has  heard  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  impressed  by  the  same  qualities  that  give 
these  printed  discourses  their  subtle  charm — the  winning  sincerity  and  frankness 
of  the  preacher,  his  sjunpathetic  identification  of  himself  with  the  pecuhar  needs 
of  those  who  consult  him  as  their  spiritual  adviser,  his  ability  to  illuminate  these 
concrete  problems  by  the  apphcation  of  fundamental  religious  and  moral  principles, 
his  marvelous  versatility  in  illustration,  and,  in  admirable  keeping  with  these 
gifts  and  traits,  liis  utter  simplicity  and  directness  of  speech,  his  bright,  earnest, 
and  often  striking  way  of  putting  commonplace  truth.  There  is  an  unescapable 
reality  about  these  discourses  which,  regardless  of  the  author’s  theological  vaga- 
ries, makes  the  reader  feel  himself  in  the  presence  of  a messenger  of  God  who  has 
a clear  vision  of  things  spiritual,  a large  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a pro- 
found insight  into  the  mystery-  of  Calvary-,  and  a noble  passion  to  help  men  by 
making  them  see  their  need  of  redemption  from  sin  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  The 
notes  prefixed  to  the  text  show  how  “every  one  of  these  sermons  came  into  ex- 
istence because  some  one  asked  for  it  or  some  life  storj-  suggested  it.”  It  is  the 
high  degree  of  success  realized  in  making  these  ministrations  practical  that  will, 
we  are  confident,  give  the  book  tlie  large  and  useful  life  it  deserves. 

We  cannot,  however,  regard  any  of  these  discourses  as  great  sermons.  Indeed 
the  author  himself  modestly  says  they  “are  not  literature,  they  are  extempore 
speech,  they  are  face-to-face  teaching  and  exhortation  addressed  to  an  audience 
which,  at  the  time,  and  to  the  preacher,  consisted  as  it  were  of  but  one  individ- 
ual.” Tills  fact  accounts  for  the  colloquial  tone  of  many  paragraphs  and  per- 
haps also  for  the  fragmentaiy  character  of  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  topics. 
It  is,  however,  cliiefly  because  of  this  lack  of  system  in  the  presentation  of  his 
truth  that  these  sermons,  in  our  judgment,  fall  short  of  the  highest  historic  ideals. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  penetrating  iTsion  and  fine  feeling,  as  well  as  an  unusuallj' 
generous  culture,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  anv-thing  in  the  nature  of  a sustained 
and  well-articulated  discussion.  Not  infrequently  the  sermon  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a frank  statement  of  the  problem  imder  consideration,  and  the  argu- 
ment, instead  of  gaining  the  maximum  of  force  that  the  sacred  text  would  war- 
rant, terminates  with  a mere  diagnosis  of  the  speaker’s  own  religious  conscious- 
ness. There  is,  in  fact,  an  ultra-personal  quahty  which,  charming  as  it  is,  none 
the  less  occasionally  betrays  Mr.  Campbell  into  altogether  imwarranted,  not  to  say 
absurd  statements.  Here,  for  example,  is  a deliverance  in  regard  to  the  histor- 
icity of  Abraham’s  offering  of  his  son  Isaac:  ‘ ‘ Tliis  was  a moral  crisis,  and  a terri- 
ble crisis,  too,  for  .\braham;  and  it  is  because  of  the  vividness  with  which  it  is 
pictured  here  that  I venture  to  think,  critic  or  no  critic,  it  took  place.”  The  ser- 
mons on  “Eternal  Punishment  and  Eternal  Life,”  “The  Agnosticism  of  Jesus,” 
and  “A  Sinful  God”  abound  in  assertions  that  have  little  more  to  commend 
them  than  the  popular  virtue  of  not  being  orthodox.  But  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  most  helpful  paragraphs  in  this  book  are  not  those  in  which  with  such 
ill  grace  Mr.  Campbell  presumes  to  stand  upon  so  much  higher  a vantage-ground 
than  “the  theologians.” 

Princeton.  F.  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Divtne  Opportunity.  Sermons  preached  by  F.  B.  Stockdale.  New 
York:  Eaton  & Mains,  1905.  Svo;  pp.  136.  50  cents. 

Though  the  author  does  not  give  us  on  the  title-page  any  clue  to  his  identity 
we  gather  from  the  sermons  that  he  is  a New  York  Methodist  pastor.  The  qual- 
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ity  of  the  sermons  quickens  the  dasire  to  know  and  hear  him.  For  the  sermons, 
marked  by  largeness  of  vision,  dignity,  elevation  of  thought  and  freshness  of  treat- 
ment, are  much  above  the  ordinary.  Familiar  texts  are  illuminated;  old  themes 
become  new;  great  truths,  without  much  specific  application,  are  so  presented 
as  to  make  their  own  impression.  There  is  a'certain  likeness  to  F.  \V.  Robertson 
in  the  preacher’s  spirit  and  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  truth  and  his  hearer,  but 
he  is  in  no  sense  an  imitator. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

Burden  Be.vring,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  John  Rhey  Thompson.  New 
York:  Eaton  & Mains,  1905.  8vo;  pp.  261.  75  cents. 

The  sermons  contained  in  the  volume  were  preached  extemporaneously  in 
Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1883-84.  They  are  good  ser- 
mons, spoken  by  one  who  loves  men  and  knows  them  and  sympathizes  with  them. 
He  is  eager  to  bring  home  spiritual  truth  to  them,  so  that  they  -will  listen  and  un- 
derstand its  application  to  their  O'wn  lives  and  circumstances.  There  is  success 
in  the  difficult  art  of  concrete  illustration  from  the  realm  of  actual  business  and 
social  life  without  falling  into  cheapness  of  style.  The  method  of  the  sermons 
is  the  elucidation  and  application  of  a single  well-defined  theme.  The  sermon 
on  “The  Theistic  Basis  of  Immortality”  is  an  especially  good  example  of  a diffi- 
cult subject  made  intelligible,  interesting  and  helpful  to  an  ordinary  congregation. 
In  his  preparation  the  preacher  has  not  only  mastered  the  subject  for  himself, 
but  with  the  instinct  of  a true  teacher  has  mastered  it  for  his  hearers  also. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

The  Soul-Winning  Church.  By  Rev.  Len  G.  Broughton,  D.D.  London, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1905.  8vo;  pp.  126. 

The  Georgia  evangelist  publishes  under  this  title  a series  of  addresses  upon  the 
Church  which  he  has  delivered  at  re\Tval  services.  The  only  controversial  points 
touched  upon  in  the  book  are  the  “Baptism  for  Service”  and  the  “Premillen- 
arian  Coming,”  both  of  which  the  author  warmly  advocates.  The  style  is  very 
{xipular  and  some  of  the  numerous  illustrative  stories,  however  well  they  may 
have  answered  for  the  easy  discourse  of  an  evangelist,  are  hardly  worthy  of  print. 
The  purpose  of  the  addresses  is  to  impress  the  true  dignity  of  the  Church  as  being 
the  Church  of  the  living  God,  its  supreme  end  to  save  sinners,  and  its  power  for 
accomplishment  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  criticisms  of  the  existing  Church  are 
for  the  most  part  well  taken  and  the  counsels  for  its  betterment  wholesome. 

Princeton.  Paul  M.\rtin. 

The  Useful  Life,  .a  Crown  to  the  Simple  Life,  as  T.aught  by  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg. With  an  Introduction  by  John  Bigelow.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1905.  8vo;pp.  xxxii-f71.  75  cents. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  an  extended  Introduction  and  a body  of  quotations 
from  Swedenborg.  The  Introduction  makes  clear  that  the  much  heralded  “sim- 
ple life”  is  only  one  of  the  processes,  not  the  consummation,  of  the  Creator’s 
purpose  in  man.  If  sought  for  itself  it  has  little  worth,  as  the  extremely  simple 
life  of  the  early  hermit  monks,  as  by  a final  experiment,  once  for  all  demonstrated. 
The  true  end  of  life  is  not  simplicity  but  usefulness.  The  life  is  to  be  freed  from 
complications  that  it  may  devote  itself  to  worthy  work,  and  in  accomplishing 
this  work  it  becomes  simple.  This  is  certainly  in  accord  with  Scripture,  and  the 
author  of  the  Introduction  finds  it  especially  well  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of 
his  master,  Swedenborg,  in  his  “Doctrine  of  Uses.”  Swedenborg  has  been  too 
long  before  the  world  to  call  for  review.  If  haATng  failed  to  understand  Sweden- 
borg’s system  as  a whole,  we  turn  to  this  volume  of  extracts  in  hope  that  upon 
a single  practical  theme  he  may  seem  more  simple,  the  expectation  is  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  here  are  the  same  combinations  of  beautiful  and  suggestive 
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expressions  cf  truth  with  sentences  and  clauses  that  may  mean  many  things  or 
nothing,  and  we  are  left  still  wondering  whether  the  fault  is  with  Swedenborg  or 
the  reader. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 


VI.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  X.iPOLEON  Myth.  By  Henry  Ridgely  Ev.yns.  Containing  a Reprint  of 
The  Grand  Erratum,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Peres,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  P.YUL  C.YRUS.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1903 
Svo;  pp.  65. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Introduction  by  Dr.  Cams. 
The  reader  is  to  learn  ‘ ‘ how  rapidly  folklore  tales  attach  themselves  to  a dramatic 
figure  of  history;  and  Napoleon’s  case  is  perhaps  the  better  for  a student,  be- 
cause his  personality  is  still  within  clear  remembrance  of  the  last  but  one  gener- 
ation and  the  legends  have  de^■eloped  under  the  very  eyes  of  a civilized  world, 
whose  historians  were  in  the  habit  of  recording  facts  with  accuracy  and  whose 
writings  are  still  within  reach.”  But  this  statement  does  not  teU  the  whole  truth. 
There  is  an  ulterior  motive  revealed  in  the  following  characteristic  utterances 
(p.  5) : “The  Christian  Gospels  are  not  simply  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but 
they  are  the  story  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  embodying  ancient  traditions  not  only  of 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a Messiah  but  many  other  kindred  hopes  ....  The  Jewish 
Messiah  conception  had  been  modified  and  deepened  by  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
Mithra,  the  virgin-born  viceroy  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth;  the  Babylonian  Marduk, 
the  Conqueror  of  Death  and  mediator  between  God  the  Father  and  men,  and 
also  the  world-resigning  Buddha  of  India.  The  picture  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  not  strictly  historical,  but  it  contains  historical  facts.  It  is  the  story 
of  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  as  interpreted  by  those  who  believed  that  he  was  the 
Christ.’  ’ 

Pages  11  to  21  are  devoted  to  a republication  of  Jean  Baptiste  Peres’  Grand 
Erratum:  the  Non-existence  of  Napoleon  Proved.  This  celebrated  pamphlet, 
ritten  in  1827  and  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  but  of  latew 
quite  rare,  was  an  attempt,  in  the  interest  of  conservative  theology,  to  reduce  to 
an  absurditj-  the  purely  negative  tendencies  of  the  rationalistic  criticism  of  the 
Scriptures  then  in  vogue.  In  order  to  travesty  the  arguments  of  these  critics, 
Peres  reviews  the  leading  facts  of  Napoleon’s  life,  and  shows  that  after  all  “the 
supposed  hero  of  our  century  is  nothing  more  than  an  allegorical  personage,  de- 
riving his  attributes  from  the  sun.”  No  attempt  on  our  part  to  characterize  the 
author’s  “demonstration”  of  his  propositions  could  do  justice  to  his  exceedingly 
clever  satire.  The  debate,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  followed  in  its  details. 
Every  reader  at  all  conversant  with  the  e.xtravagant  claims  of  the  higher  critics 
will  realize  the  appropriateness  of  republishing  this  celebrated  burlesque  at  this 
time,  and  will  feel  duly  grateful  to  Mr.  Evans  for  having  prefixed  it,  in  this  little 
book,  to  his  own  “occult”  study  of  the  “mythical  Napoleon.” 

Indeed,  if  we  may  be  forgiven  for  indulging  in  so  odious  a comparison,  we  have 
found  Peres  far  more  interesting  than  Evans.  The  author  has,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, made  a careful  study  of  the  mythopoetic  elements  in  Napoleon’s  life.  But 
his  account  lacks  definiteness  of  purpose,  so  that  the  reader  is  more  mystified 
than  instructed  or  pleased.  We  are  tempted  to  be  ungracious  enough  to  say 
that  the  many  illustrations  of  the  book — reproductions  of  celebrated  paintings 
of  Napoleon — charmed  us  more  than  the  author’s  story  of  the  “mythical  Napo- 
leon.” 
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